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I N his RccoUcctious of Danlc Gabriel Rossctli (1882) Mi. 

Mall Caine lias inforniccl u.s : “ It was always known lo 
be Rosselli’s wish that, if at any moincnl afici* hi.s death it 
.should appear that the story of his life required to be written, 
the one friend wlio, during many of his later years, knew him 
most intimately, and lo whom he unlocked the most sacred 
secrets of his heart, Mr. Tlicodorc Watts, .should write il, 
unless indeed it were undertaken by his brother William/* 
13 anic Rossetti died on 9 April 1 882 ; and after itie lapse 
of a few months 1 decided to put his Ram ilj'- Let tors into shape 
for early publication. Mr. Walts acquiesced in the wish 
which I then entertained, and which I should still entertain, 
that he, rather than iny.sclf, should be the biographer, writing 
a Memoir to accompany the Let tens. Doubtless he saw 
reason for not producing his Memoir so .soon as 1 had been 
expecting it; therefore, after a rather long interval of years, 
I resolved in July 1894 tlial the Letters must now come 
out, and, as they could not be unlinked with a Memoir, that 
I my.sclf would write it. The result is before the reader. 
If he would have preferred a Memoir from Mr. Watts, I 
sympathize with him, but the option had ceased to be mine. 
There arc several reasons why a brother neither is nor can 
be the best biographer, heeling this, I had always intended 


to write i\ Life of Dante Rossetti, l^nt circi 
iicLvc proved too strong for me, and I .submit 
dictate, 

I f ad the book been published towards i883» ih- 
would have extended very little beyond tlio.se add 
iny Mother and to myself. There were then also 
to niy Father, and a very few to my Sister Christii 
now enabled to add some to my Grandfather 
Policlori, my Uncle Henry h’rancis Polydore, i 
Charlotte Lydia Polidori, and my Wife Liic) 
J'io.ssctti ; also .some others to Christina which, 
contain expressions of approval with regard to licr 
.she had hcr.sclf with-held. No letters to other itu 
the family apiicar to be in existence, though sev( 
have been written. 

"The technical arrangement of the printed corres 
can easily be iindcrslood. The letters arc all ihro’ 
.sln^rlc sequence, according to the order of date; 
lettered from A to H, for the per.sons respectively r 
and each sub-divi.sion is progre.ssively numbered ' 
c)wn limit.s. In every case where a letter secin.s I 
any explanatory note or observation, I have sup 
in a few preliminary words. 'The dates, when nc 
by iny brother himself, were in most eases jotted 
the time by the recipient : in a few instances, where 
omitted, the dates now given arc approximate. . 
are also frequently in.scrtcd in like manner. I have 
(and must ask the reader to pardon iny mentioning 
a point) one instance of each form of sub.scribcd n< 
have al.so reproduced the name in other eases where 
more apposite to do so. In contrary instances I < 
the name and the words of .subscription whicli p 
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persons ; biiL these arc such as even a brother cannot suppose 
to be of any public interest* Trom those here collected 
some passages are omitted wliicli, on one ground or another, 
arc considered to be unsiiited for printing; but on the whole 
1 have been sparing of excisions. Of the items admitted, 
several are indeed sliort and scrappy ; I have not however 
included anything which appears to me to be entirely unin- 
teresting to persons interested in Dante Rossetti. Some 
letters, otherwise slight, fix the date of a picture or poem ; 
others show some trait of character, or contain some pointed 
or diverting expression. 

The letters, such as they arc, shall be left to s])cak mainly 
for tlicmscivcs. Their language is constantly unadorned, 
often colloquial ; the tone of mind in them, concentrated ; 
the feeling, while solid and sincere, iiticffusivc. Their 
subjectHnatter is very generally personal to the writer, 
without discursiveness of outlook, or eloquent or picturc.squo 
description ; yet the .spirit is not egotistical or self-assertive. 
If I am wrong in these opinions, the reader will decide the 
point for himself. 

My brother was a rai)id letter-writer, and on occa.sion a 
very prompt one, but not negligent or haphazard. Me always 
wrote to the point, without amplification, or any effort after 
the major or minor graces of diction or rhetoric, Multiludcs 
of his letters must slill presumably be extant in private 
hands : a represcniativc collection of them might be found 
to confirm the impression which I should like to ensue from 
the present .series — that as a correspondent he was straight- 
forward, pleasant, and noticeably free from any calculated 
self-display. Disinvolto would be the Italian word. 

Some persons may approve, others will disapprove, of the 
publication of the.se I'amily-Lctlers. I print them because 
the doing so commends itself to my own miiKh At a very 
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among my ample stock of materials, and produce a munbci* 
of details relating not only to my brother, but also to other 
members ur connexions of the family. But at the age of 
sixly-five a man finds the liomon of his work narrowed, and 
rapidly narrowing ; and possibly this will not be. 


W. M, ROSSICTTl. 


Sr. KnMLN‘T>‘s \<.i , I.umiov. 
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I. 

BIRTH, 

G ABRIRL CHARLES DANTE ROSSETTI, com- 
monly known as Dante Gabriel Rossetti, was born on 
12 May 1838, at No. 38 Charlotte Street, PortiancI Place, 
London. This house is the last or most northerly house, 
but one,^ on the right-hand or eastern side of the street, as 
you turn into it to the left, clown Weymouth Street, out of 
Portland Place, Charlotte Street, beyond No. 39, forms a 
at I- dc- sac. The infant was baptized at the neighbouring All 
Souls’ Cliurch, Langhain Place, as a member of the Church 
of England. From his father he received the name Gabriel ; 
from his godfather tlic name Charles ; and from poetical and 
literary associations the name Dante. His godfather was Mr. 
Charles Lycll, of Kinnordy, Kirricniuir, Forfarshire ; a keen 
votary of Dante and Italian literature, a helpful friend to 
our fatlicr, and himself fatlicr of the celebrated geologist, Sir 
Charles Lycll. Some living members of the Lycll family 
continue to be well known to the present generation. 

11 . 

PARENTAGE, 

Oun parents were Gabriele Pasquale Giuseppe Rossetti 
(always called Gabriele Rossetti), and Frances Mary Lavinia 

i No. 39 is now to the riglit Imud of No. 38. It appears to me that this 
was not the ease when we lived in No. 38, but that that was tlien the last 
house of all. The closccU\ip end of tlie street has been wholly altered 
since my boyisli days. 
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DANTK GAHKIKL ROSSETTI. 


Rossetti, n^e Polidoii ; mul, before proceeding fnrtlicr with 
my narrative, I shall give some particulars about the in, and 
about other members of the family. 

Gabriele Rossetti was born on 28 February 1783, in the 
city of Vasto, named also (by a corruption from Longobard 
nomenclature) Vasto Amnione, in the Province of Abruzzo 
Citeriorc, on the Adriatic coast of the then Kingdom of 
Naples. Vasto is a very ancient place, a municipal town 
of the Romans, then designated Histonium. VVe arc not 
bound— though some enthusiasts feel themselves permitted— 
to believe tliat it was founded by the Homeric hero Diomed : 
its patron saint is the Archangel Michael. Gabriele was 
the youngest son of Nicola Rossetti, and his wife Maria 
Francesca, nh Pictrocola. Nicola Rossetti was a Black- 
smith, of very moderate means ; ^ a man of somewhat severe 
and irascible nature, whose death ensued not long after the 
French-republican invasion of the Kingdom of Naples in 
1799. The French put some affront upon him — I believe 
they gave him a smart beating for failing or neglecting to 
furnish required provisions ; and, being unable to .stomach 
this, or to resent it as he would have liked, his health declined, 
and soon he was no more. His wife belonged to a local 
family of fair credit : but, like other Italian women of that 
period, she received no scholastic training ; she could not 
write nor even read. Tlic name Rossetti might be trans- 
lated into ^Mluddykins'' or “Redkins” as an English 

^ A Vaslesc connexion of mine, Signor Giuseppe Marclicsani, favoured 
me, early in 1895, with a nnnilier of mortnary and other inscriptions wliich 
lie had composed to various inembcrs of the family. I will give here 
the one relating to Nicola Rossetti, who jirobably remains otherwise 
nmecorded, unless by some “ forlorn hie jacct.” Of course anything 
written in a lapidary style reads less well in my luiglish than in Maiche- 
sani’s Italian, “ Nicola Rossetti, Blacksmith poor and honourable, lovingly 
sent in boyhood to their first studies his sons, carefully nurtured In 
childhood. If Fortune neglected him, provident Nature ultimately dis- 
tinguisheil, in the obscure Artixan, the well-graced Father, who, to the 
strokes of his hammer on the battered anvil, sent forth the sonorous and 
glorious echo, beyond remote Abruzzo, into Italy and otlier lands." 
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equivalent. ' My father used to say that the Rossetti race 
was an offslioot of the Della Guardi a family, well known and 
still subsisting in Vasto; and that at some date or other 
certain children of the Della Guardia stock were noted for 
florid complexion and reddish hair, and thus got called “the 
Rossetti,” in accordance with the Italian hobby for nicknames, 
and that this name gradually stuck to them as a patronymic. 

Nicola and Maria Francesca Rossetti had a rather large 
fa mil/, four sons and three daughters, and three of the sons 
eaj'jied distinction. Tlicre was Domenico, who was versed 
(as a local historian records) “in medical science, in civil and 
canonical law, and in tlieology,” writing in Italian, Latin, 
FVench, and to .some extent Hebrew, and was “ the first 
tunong mortals who daringly dc.sccncled into the Grotto of 
Moiitccalvo near Nice.” On this theme he wrote a poem 
in tlirec cantos, bcsieles other poems (two volumes, printed 
in Favma) and prose : was besides an hnprovisatorc. 

Born in 1772, he died comparatively young in 181G. There 
was also Andrea, the eldest brotlicr, who became a Canon 
of San Giuseppe in Vasto ; and thirdly, Gabriele, whom I 
may be excused for regarding as a more important writer 
tlian even the polyglot Domenico. I might include, as 
showit^g that verse-writing ran in the family, the fourth son, 
Antonio, who exercised the humble calling of a wig-maker 
and barber : he likewise versified in an off-hand popular 
manner, and was of some note to his fellow-townsmen. 

Gabriele Rossetti came into the world well endowed for 
the arts. As it turned out, he took to poetry and other 
forms of literature ; but he might equally have excelled in 
drawing or in vocal music. I have before me as I write 
three MSS. containing specimen.s of his early skill as a 
clraiighlsnian, clone when he was twenty years old or there- 
abouts. The drawings arc illustrations to poems (juvenile 
cnoug})) of his own composition, and arc surprisingly precise 
and dainty in execution. One would have little hesitation 
in calling thern copper-engravings ; but titcy are, in fiict, 
pcii'clcsigds done with sepia, which lie himself extracted 
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from the cuulcfisli or " calamarcllo,” so clear to .Vcapolftan 
tJ()tirinaiKl.s. An ornamental headpiece, two decorative titlc- 
pa^'cs, and two landscapes foimded on traditions of Claude 
or Caspar Pou.ssin, arc his own inventions. One drawing is 
a Kroui> of two women after Mignard ; and two or three 
others may also be copies. hVoiri my earliest childhood [ 
have looked with asloni.shmctU on these performances as 
pieces of mani()ulation ; and, after a lifetime spent among 
arti.sls, f iiardly know what to put beside them in their own 
limited line of attempt. Then, as to music, Gabriele had 
a beanlifii! tenor-voice, .sweet and .sonorous in a high degree. 
It received no regular cultivation, but was such that he was 
mcn-e than once urged to train himself for the operatic stage 
•-•a mode of life, however, for which he had no .sort of 
inclination. 

'r))e local magnate was the Marchc.se del Va.slo, of the 
great historic house of l)’Avalo.s, into which the famous 
Vitloria Coloima married. lie was feudal Lord of the 
Vastest', and they acknowledged themselves his “va.s.sals," 
though tliis stale of ihing.s, in llic epoch of a Robe.spicrrc 
and a Nap<;leon, was not dcstinctl to continue long. 'I'he 
iiUention of the Mtuchese was .soon called to the uncommon 
promise of his growing-up vassal Gabriele Ros.sclli, and, after 
some wcll-condiictcd .schooling In Vaslo, the youth was .sent 
in iHu.|, under the patronage of this nobleman, to study in 
the University of Napic.s. His education here was cut sIkhT 
after a year and a month, and consequently had not a very 
wide range. In mklille life he read l,alin with ease, ami 
r(;lained .some remnant of geometry and mathematics, but 
of Greek he had no knowledge. In Trench ho was well 
versed, .speaking the laiigitago with great fluency and an 
amusing assumption of llie tone of a Trcnchinau. English 
he actjiiired by jwaclicc in Malta and in this country, and 
could both read and talk it tolerably enough, though he 
never did so when he had the oi)lion of Italian. 

Ko.s.setli was just twenty-three years of ago when (he 
llotirbun king, T'erdinand 1., was turned out of his con- 
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lincntal dominion, and had to retire into Sicily, and Joseph 
3 ^onaparte reigned in his stead. With Ferdinand vanished 
the Marchesc del Y asto, wiio was his Court- Majordoino. Thus 
all the years of Rossetti's early manhood were passed in 
association with a Napoleonic and not a Bourbon order of 
ideas. As a sequel to his first volume of poems, published 
in 1807, he obtained an appointment as librettist in the 
operatic theatre of San Carlo, writing three or more opera- 
books, one of them immcd (liidio Sabina, He was kept in 
hot water, liowever, by tlie exigencies of managers and 
vocalrsts, and got trarisferred to the Curatorshi() of Ancient 
Marbles and Bronzes in the Museum of Naples, ffc figured 
in the Academy of the Arcadi ns **Filidaiiro Labidicnsc.” 
Tlicrc used to be a catch, — 

*' Uosslui, l^ossotti, 

Divini, imperfeur'; 

but whether my father was ever linked witti Ros.sini in any 
Oi^cratic production I am unable to say. Rossetti was well 
i'cccivc<l at die Court of King Joachim (Murat), the succcs.sor 
of Joseph. I liavc heard him say that he knew some- 
thing of almost all the Bonaparte.s, except only tlic great 
Napoleon. I possess a slight portrait of him done by the 
Princess Cliarloltc Bonaparte ; and another of the family, 
Rady Dudley' Stuart, acted as godmotlier to his daughter 
Christina. In my own time Prince Pierre Bonaparte (loo 
notorious a.s the homicide of Victor Noir) was frequently in 
our house; occasionally also Prince Louis Napoleon, the 
unduly glorified and duly execrated Napoleon III., of whom 
tny father would emphatically declare that he could never 
trace in liini one grain (jteppnya wP ombra) of JJbcrali.sm. 
King Joachim fell in 1815, and King Ferdinand was restored 
to his capital city, Naples; a state of tbing.s not likely to be 
much to the taste of Gabriele Rossetti — who in 1S13 Inad 
acted as Secretary to that part of the provisional government, 
sent by Joachim to Rome, wliich looked after public instruc- 
tion and the fine arts. He did not, however, under the 
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restored Hourbon, lose his post hi the i^Iusciiin. An agitation 
cnsual for a cunstiliition similar to that which the Spaniards 
established in 1819— the secret society of the Carbonari, in 
which Rossetti was a member of the General Assembly, being 
especially active in this direction. In 1820 iherc was a 
military uprising, and Ferdinand had to grant the consti- 
tution — probably with a fixed intention of revoking it at the 
first opportunity. Rossetti’s ode to the Dawn of tlie Con- 
stitutiou-day/*Sci pur bclla cogli astri sul crine” ('‘ Lovely art 
thou with stars in hair”), was in every Neapolitan mouth. 
In 1821 the king, then sojourning in Austria, abolished the 
constitution, and suppressed it with the aid of Austrian 
troops, Carbonarism was made a capital offence, and the 
leading constitutionalists were denounced and proscribed, 
among them Rossetti. He is said to have been viewed by 
the king with cs[)ccial abhorrence, partly because various 
writings, not really his, were attributed to him, and jiartly 
because one of his lyrics contained the lines — 

**I Saudi cd i LuvcIH 
Non son fiuili ancor,“ 

(Sands and Louvcls arc not yet extinct.) 'fhe reference, 
it will be perceived, is to the political assassination of 
Kotzebue by Sand, and of the Due dc Kerri by Loiivcl, 
with a suggestion that a like fate might easily befall King 
Ferdinand. Rossetti did not say that it ought to befall 
him ; but the king was not inclined lo take a goocl-nalnrcd 
view of the matter, or to construe the phrase rather as a 
loyal warning than as an incitement to a deed of blood. 
The peccant poet lay concealed in Naples for three months, 
beginning in March 1821 ; finally the liritish admiral, Sir 
Graliam Moore, pressed by his generous wife who knew and 
liked RosscUi, furnished him with a Kritish uniform, got him 
off in a carriage to tlic harbour, and shipped him to Malta, I 
have before me a printed proclamation of King Ferdinand — 
the original document, dated 28 September 1822— granting 
an amnesty to persons concerned in the revolutionary or 
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constitutional movcinent, with the exception of thirteen men 
expressly named. My father is the thirteenth* In Malta 
he remained about two years and a half, holding classes (as 
indeed he had previously done in Naples) for instruction in 
the Latin and Italian languages and literature, and most 
liberally befriended by the English poet and diplomatist, John 
Hookham h'rere, the translator of Aristophanes : their amh 
cable relations continued after distance had separated them. 
Deep indeed were the a fleet ion and respect which Rossetti 
entertained for hVere. One of my vivid reminiscences is of 
the day when the death of Frere was announced to liim/ in 
1 846. With tears in hi.s half-sightless eyes and the passionate 
fervour of a southern Italian, my father fell on his knees, and 
exclaimed, Aniina bella, benedetta sii tu, dovimque sci 

Ko.ssctti Iiad long been a noted Improvisatorc, as well as 
a poet in the accustomed way (he continued to improvise 
to some extent for a while, even after coming to London), 
and this, witli his other gifts, made him popular in Maltese 
society. After a wliilc, however, he was harassed by the 
spies or other emissaries of the Bourbon Government, which 
embittered his position so much that he resolved to have 
done with Malta, and settle in England. Here he arrived 
in January or February 1824, and fixed himself in London, 
lie soon made accpiaintanccMvith the Polidori family, and a 
mutual attachment united him in marriage with the second 
daughter, Prances Mary Lavinia, in April 1826. He subsisted 
by teaching Italian, and iicld perhaps the foremost place in 
that vocation. In (831 he was appointed Professor of Italian 
in King’s College, Loj'idon. TJiis profcssor.sliip was not a 
sinecure ; but t1ie students were few, and became fewer from 
about 1840 onwards, when the German language began 
decidedly to supersede the Italian in public favour. My 

^ The person who aunonneed it was Mr. Edward Graham, the associate 
of Shelley ill early youth. He had taken to the mtisiral profession, and 
was a man of unconiinoidy handsome presence: his bodily were superior 
to his inentnl endowments, 

’ " Noble soul, blessed be thou wherever thou art.” 



father made at the best a very moderate income; A this 
siifficccl for all the requirements of himself, and his m c aiul 
four children, and no man could be more heartily co IcnUtil 
with what he more strenuous and cheerful in \ ukinj^r 
for it, or more willing to cut his coat” (fie never ///; ty/ it) 
"according to his cloth.” The British religion of " kcc\ ng iq) 
appearances ” was unknown— thank Heaven — in iny p Ic'rnal 
home ; my father disregarded it from tcrupcramcnl and U’cign 
way of thinking and living, and my mother conten icd it 
with modest or noble superiority. The tolerably t aviiqj 
condition of our Iiousehold declined with my father’s xlinc 
in health, which began towards 1S42: inlerruption t 
fessiona! work, waning employment, inability to lake w sucl^ 
employment as offered, necessarily ensued. In 1S43 ( wiiqj 
hitherto liad uncommonly keen eyesight) he sudden*, lost 
one eye through amaurosi.s, and the other eye was eatly 
weakened and in constant peril, though lie was never eveft 
of sight totally. A real tu.sslc for the means of siibsi ence 
11 ou' arose, but by one method or other all was tided >viT. 
Our scale of living, if somewhat more threadbare and > ngy, 
did not materially dwindle from its unassiiiniiig yet col frirl- 
able average ; and no butcher nor baker nor candle jck- 
maker ever had a claim upon u.s for a sixpence unpaic lii 
his closing years my father had more tlian one slro • of 
paralysis. Some of these were of a form id able Iciiul ; y : Ju* 
got over them to a substantial extent, lived on in a sufi ring 
state of body, and with mental faculties weulccncd, tl: iigfi 
not impaired in any clcfiniLe and absolute way, and conti iied 
diligent in reading and writing almo.st to the la.st clay c hi.H 
life. His sufferings, often severe, were borne with pat nee 
and courage (he had an amj)lc slock of both qualities), ih igli 
not with that unemotional calm which would liavc .rcn 
foreign to his Italian nature. For nearly a year before his 
death he lived, with his wife and daughter Christine at 
Fromc Selwood in Somerset ; but finally he returnee to 
London, and died at No. f66 Albany Street) Rcgci\t*s 1 rlq 
on 26 x'-Vpril 1S54, firm-minded and placid, and glad U be 
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rclca.sccl, in the presence of all liis family. His youn^ cousin, 
'rcodorico Piclrocola-Rossctli, was also there, lie lies buried 
in liighgatc Cemetery. 

Gabriele Rossetti wa.s a man of encrj^ctic and lively 
temperament, of warm affections, sensitive to .slight or rebuff, 
and weii capable of repelling it, devoted to his family and 
home, full of good-nature and good-humour, a fervent patriot, 
h<Miovuablc and aboveboard in all his dealings, and as pleasant 
and inspiriting company as one could wish to meet. Though 
sensitive as above slated, he was not in the least quarrelsome, 
and never began a conflict about either literary or personal 
matters: this disposition he transmitted to his son Dante 
Gabriel, I'or some years after settling in London he went 
a t(oocl deal into society, and was welcomed in several houses, 
'rhi.s had diminished at the date of my earliest rcmini.scences, 
and Boon it had wholly ceased. He could tell an amusing 
story most capitally — 1 have hardly known his equal at that 
•—with good dramatic *Hal<c-off”; and, though his ordinary 
SI) cod i was, to the best of my judgment, very pure Italian, 
l)c could readily throw liimself back, when he liked, into the 
Neapolitan dialect, or the Abruzzesc, which is not a little 
[irovincial.^ He always spoke Italian in the famil}', never 
iMi^^lish; and his children from the earliest years, as well 
ciH his wife, an.swcrcd in Italian. Apart from domestic 
simplicity or sportivcncss, his conversation was always high- 
minded, implying a solid standard of public and private 
virtue : nothing about it mean or sly or worldly, or tampering 
with principle. There was indeed a certain tinge of .self- 
opinion or sclf-applau.se in his te/nperament ; he rather liked 
to ride the high horse” (as I have heard my brother phrase 

^ I possess two good books showing the dinlect of Vasto, sent to me by 
I lie courtesy of llicir ant hors; (lie Vocaboiiuio delC Uso Abrazzese^ by 
Gennaro Finainorc, and the Fujj' Ammnchc^ by Luigi AneUi. The latter 
volume is a series of sonnets, which appear to me highly cxcdlent of their 
popidnr kind. When 1 say that the Vastese words “Fnjj’ Ammesdie'’ 
rcprcs<‘nt the Italian wonh “FogJie WstcF my English reader will be 
able to judge whether Vastese is a pure or Impure form of lUiUaii. 



always retained, Iiowcvcr, a perceptible tone ol I lie aiaa 
poleshs. Rossetti was a splendid dedaimer or vccitci with 
perfect elocution. He put hi.s heart into whalsocv i he 
did. His MSS. arc models of fine and minute penma .ship> 
and show enormous pains in tlie way of revision ni I i‘o- 
casting. 

He was an ardent lover of liberty, in thought and i ibo 
constitution of society. In religion he was mainly <i free- 
thinker, strongly anti-papal and anti-saccrclotal, bill rH>t 
inclined, in a Ihotestant country, to abjure the faith c bin 
fathers. He never attended any place of worship. Sp c of 
his free-thinking, he had the deepest respect for tiic i ovii\ 
and spiritual aspects of tlie Christian religion, and ii hi.s 
later years might almost be termed an unscctarian and uii og- 
malic Christian. As a freethinker, he was naturally ext n|)l 
from popular superstitions- -did not believe in ghosts, sc >u(l 
sight, etc. ; and the .same statement liolds good of oiir nio icr- 
In this respect Dante Gabriel, as soon as his mind g I a 
iiltlc formed, differed from his parents ; being quite vvi ng 
to entertain, in any given ease, the question whether a g ost 
or demon had made his appearance or not, and having iiu :cd 
a decided bias towards suspecting that he hud. One p< nt, 
however, of popular superstition, or I sltould rather suj of 
superstitious habit, my fatlier had not discarded. A fa cy 
existed in the Abruzzi (I dare say it still exists) lliut, if no 
steps over a child seated or lying on the ground, the chi Th 
growth would be arrested ; and 1 have more than once s :ii 
my father divert his path to avoid stepping over any one of .• 

us. In politics he belonged more to the party of consti .i- 
lional monarchy than to that of republicanism, but wclcoa cl 
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anything tliat told for freedom. He always advocated tlic 
unity of Italy, long before that aspiration was considered a 
very practical one ; indeed, I have seen him described, on 
good authority, as ihc first apostle of unity, but am not 
clear that this is strictly accurate. 

In estimating Rossetti’s work as a national or patriotic poet, 
and his genera! attitude of mind in matters of politics, or of 
government in State and Clnircb, we should remember tJic 
conditions (already referred to) under which his life had been 
passed. He was born under the feudal and despotic system of 
the Neapolitan Bourbons ; his youth witnessed the more open- 
minded but still despotic Napoleonic rule; the Bourbon restora- 
tion brought-on a constitution sworn to by the sovereign, 
who soon after perjured himself in suppressing it ; lifelong 
exile ensued to Rossetti and other constitutionalists. Then he 
lived througl) many abortive ijisnrrections agaijist the temporal 
and ecclesiastical dominators of Italy; through the brilliant 
promise and the retrogression of Pope Pius IX. (whom at 
first he acclaimed with unmeasured fervour); through the 
)u*gh deeds, glorious prospects, and dolorous collapse, of the 
revolutionary years 1848-49, and through the fuliginous 
beginnings of the Neapolitan King Bomba; followed by a 
genuinely liberal government in Piedmont under Victor 
Emmanuel and Cavour, by the d^^iat of Napoleon III., 
and by general stagnancy of political tliought and act 
throughout Europe. He died five years before 1859, which 
produced tlic alliance between France and Piedmont, the 
expulsion of tlie Austriaj)s from Lombardy, and the com- 
mencement of the unification of Italy. When he died in 
1854 the outlook seemed extremely dark; yet heart and 
hope did not abate in him. The latest letter of his which 
I liave seen published was written in September or October 
1853, and contains this pa.ssage, equally strong-spirited and 
prophetic— 

‘^'rhe Arpa Evangetka . . . ought to find free circulation through 
all Italy. I do not say the like of three otlier unpublished volumes, 
which all seethe with love of coimtry and hatred for tyrants. These 
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iiwnit i)eUer time — winch will come, be very sure of it. ' ic 
present fatal period will pass, and serves to whet llm universal dcs e, 

. . . Let us look to the fLitiire. Our tribulations, clear nind; 
will not finish very soon, but finish they will «at last. Reason is 
awakened in all PAivope, although her enemies avc strong. Wc si ll 
pass various years in this state of degradation ; then we shall ro c 
up. I assuredly shall not sec it, for day by day, nay hour by he 
I expect the muchdonged-for death ; but yon will see it/’ 

In person Gabriele Rossetti was rather below the midc e 
height, and full in flesh till his health failed ; with a fine bvc *, 
a marked prominent nose and large nostrils, dark-speaki i 
eyes, pleasant mouth, engaging smile, and genuine huif . 
He indulged in gesticulation, not to any great extent, but f 
course inorc than an Englishman. His hands were rath ‘ 

small — not a little spoiled by a life-long habit of munching I: : 
nails. As to other personal habits, I may mention fr- t 
snuff-taking without any smoking ; and a hearty appetite whi 
health lasted, with more of vegetable diet than Englishnu 
use. In his later yeans teeth and palate had failed, and r 
viands tasted like hay.” Fermented liquors he only touche 
seldom and .sparingly. Me had liked the English beer, bi 
had to leave it off altogether in 1836, to avoid recurrci 
attacks of gout. In fact, he liked most things English — 1!‘ 
national and individual liberty, the constitution, the peep’ 
atid their moral tone, though the Ihitish leaven of socii 
Toryism was far from being to his taste. He certainly pre 
f erred the English nation, on the whole, to the French, and ha 
a kind of prepos.scssion against Frenchwomen, which he pushc 
to a humorous over-plus in speech — saying for instance tha 
if a Frenchwoman and himself were to be the sole tenant 
of an otherwise uninhabited Island, the human race on tha 
island would decidedly not be prolonged into a second genera 
tion. My father also took very kindly to the English coal 
fires, and was an adept in keeping thein up ; he wouk 
jocularly .speak of “ buying his climate at the coaFnicr 
chant’s.” In all my earlier years I used frequently to see 
my father come home in the dusk rather fagged with hi? 
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round of teaching, and after dining he would lie down Hat 
on the hearthrug close by the fire, and fall asleep for an hour 
or two, snoring vigorously, Iksidc him would stand up our 
old familiar tabby cat, poised on her haunches, and holding 
on by the fore claws inserted into the fender-wires, warming 
licr furry front Her attitude (I have never seen any feline 
imitation of it) was peculiar, somewhat in the shape of a 
capital Y — “ the cat making the Y” was my father's phrase 
for this performance. She was the mother of a numerous 
progeny ; one of her daughters— also long an inmate of our 
house — was a black-and-white cat named Zoc by my elder 
sister Maria> who had a fancy for anything Grcckish ; but 
Zoe never fiuicie a V. 

Rossetti had produced a tolerable amount of verse in Italy, 
also tlic descriptive account (wliich passes under the name 
of Cavalier Finati) of the Naples Museum ; but all his more 
solid and voluminous writing was done after he had settled 
ill London. The principal works arc as follows : 182C — 
Dniiie, Counnedia (the Li/emo alone was published), with a 
Commentary aiming to show that the poem is chiefly political 
and anti-papal in its inner meaning. A great deal of con- 
troversy was excited at the time by this work, and by others 
wliich succeeded it. \^i 2 ~Lo Spinio Autipapidc che pro- 
dnsse la Ki/onna {The Auii-Papal Spirit whiih prodiUtd the 
Refonuaiion^ following up and extending the same line 
of thought. An English translation was also published. 
1833 — Tddio e VUovio, Salterio {God ami Mati^ a Psidtery'), 
poems. The two last-named books have the honour of being 
in the Pontifical Index Librorum Prohibitorum, edition 
1838, and perhaps others arc there now. 1840 — // Mi^ttvo 
(MC Amor Platonico del Medio Evo {The Mysterious Ph tonic 
Love of the. Middle Ages), five volumes ; a book of daring 
and elaborately ingenious speculation, enforcing the analogy 
of many illustrious writers, as forming a secret .society of 
anti-Catliolic thought, with the doctrines of Gnosticism and 
Freemasonry (Rossetti was himself a Freemason). This book 
was printed and prepared for publication, but was withheld 
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(partly at the instance of Mr. Frcrc) as likely to be acconi eel 
rash and subversive. 1^42— La Beatrice di Dante, coiiicnc ng 
that Dante’s Beatrice was a symbolic personage, not a ijil 
woman. 1846 — It Veggente in Sotitudine ( 7 Vie See/ in 
Sotitfide)^ a poem of patriotic aim, in a discursive and rl .j>- 
sodical form, embodying a good deal of autobiography nc\ 
of earlier material. Tt circulated largely though clandcsti i)y 
in Italy, and a medal of Rossetti was struck there in c in- 
memoration. 1847 — Versi (miscellaneous poems). rS- — 
LArpa Evangciica {'fhe Evangelic Harp), religious poems 

As j-egards my father’s writings on Dante and c icr 
authors — the outcome of an immense amount of misccllanc us, 
often curious and abstruse, reading — I may be allowcc to 
say that I regard his vicw.s and arguments as cogent, wit )Ul: 
being convincing. They affect one more in beginning >ne 
of his books than in ending it. He certainly made j- me 
mistakes, and urged some details to a wiredrawn or f ,ilc 
extreme, and in especial he was not sufficiently maslc of - 
tl\c happy instinct when to leave off, so that his loi cst j 
and most important book, the Mistcro deW Auior Plate ico^ J 
becomes cumbrous with .subsidiary matter. In his p< ms 
also he was overTond of amplifying and loading, being too | 
unwilling to leave a compo.sition as it stood ; though he \ ole | 
with great mastery and ease, and a brilliant comniar of 1 
metre, rhythm, and melody. Many snatches of his irsc \ 
are forcible and moving in a liigh degree, and rouse a on- ! 
tagious enthusiasm. He has left in MS. a versified ac< unt | 
of Ids life, written between 1846 and 1851. !t is not >ng, 
nor yet very short, and is about the complctcst as wi ns '■ 
the most authentic account that exists of his career. I .si lukl 
like to translate it some day, and publish it in England. ; 

To give some idea of Rossetti’s poetry, i cannot do 1 Cter i 
than extract here one of the remarks upon it made b. the \ 
pre-eminent Italian poet of our own day, Giosui Can icci, | 
in a selection from Rossetti which he edited in ! 

Carducci, after contrasting him with some of his contemp ary ■ 
writers, terms him — 
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“'The singer who, notwithshinding his defects, conforms the most 
to the \>octic tuste and the harmonic faculty of the Italian people. 
No plethora of murky inventions, and of recondite and strange 
forms, and of versified disquisitions, and of nebulous swathings ; but 
a daring and serene fancy, impetus of emotion, plentcousness and 
sometimes sn[)erabundancc of colouring, facility, harmony, melody, 
make these poems truly Italian, make them singable. Singable, I 
say; and I know that this praise may, in the opinion of some, 
amount to blame, now that for the most part singable poetry is 
of the worst/’ 

Not in Vasto alone, but in all Italy, Rossetti’s reputation 
as a patriotic poet stood high — more perhaps among the 
men of action and the ardent youth than among ihc critical 
assessors of literary merit. A proposal was made to transfer 
hLs remains to a sepulchre in Italy, as an act of national 
recognition. My mother having dcinurrcd, an inscription 
was set up to him in the Florentine cloister of Santa Croce, 
which counts as the Italian Walhalla or Westminster Abbey. 
In Vasto the centenary of bis birth was celebrated in 1883 
with much evidence of enthusiasm. The principal Piazza 
(del Pcscc, as first entitled) and the Communal Theatre arc 
named after him ; and it has long been proposed — though 
perhaps rather half-heartedly — to erect his statue, and to 
purchase for the town the house in a part of which he was 
born — an ancient and somewhat statcly-looking though 
plain edifice, battered by time and neglect. 1 am tempted 
to extract here a few of the many culogiums pronounced 
upon Ros.selti at the centenary— not unconscious, however, 
of the caution with which any. utterances on such an occasion 
are to be received. 

From the speech of Professor Francc.sco di Rosso : 

He then conceived tliat love of his oppressed country, and that 
indignation against the oppressors, which were to be (as I may say) the 
religion of his entire life, and were to dictate to him the most beautiful 
.strains, and make him the Tyrtneus of tlie battles of the Ilalian 
liberty, unity, and i independence, the poet sacred to Italy and ICiiropc 
labouring under tyranny, under political and religious re* action.*’ 
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From the speech of the sub-prefect Cavalier Donicni y 
I^'abretti i — 

“ Many were the public-spirited poets of Italy ; but none Cf i- 
jectured the cycle of her evolution, shadowed forth its agents, desigi^ tl 
its forms, with tlie forecasting precision, the exact iiUuitioii, of ye r 
Rossetti. He was not only the sweet poet of the Arcadian slyl 3 | 
was not oidy the studious and elegant verse-writer, was tiot only ■ .c 
fervent patriot, but was the seer of the Italian re-nrising.” 

From a pamphlet by signor Adclfo Mayo,' addrcs.sctl o 
the workmen of Vasto : — 

‘'You, citizens and workmen, will dc.servc well of your counlr if 
you will imitate tlic domestic and civil virtues of that great jr ii, 
if you strive with all your efforts to preserve intact the sacred dep >it 
of the Italian liberties under the sceptre of the Kings of Savoy, . id 
if you also co-operate, as best you may, in raising a worthy nioninr lit 
to one who, conferring honour upon our city, has honoured likei sc 
the Abruzzi nnd tiie entire peninsula.*' 

In Fngland very little has got into print showing Gabr dc 
Ros.sctti “ in his habit as he lived/’ There arc, however, vo 
recent books which give an idea of him in his later years, id 
in each instance the idea is a true one as far as ii goes. fr. 
William Bell Scott’s AutobiogriipIUcal Notes (1892) con .in 
the following passage, relating to the close of iH*}^ or 
beginning of 1848 

“1 entered the small front parlour or dining-room of the h 5 se 
[50 Charlotic Street], and found an old gentleman sitting by the 
(ire in a great cliair, the table drawn clo.se to his chair, with a ( ick 
manuscript book open licforc him, and the largest siuiIT-Ijox I ver 
.saw beside it conveniently open. He had a Wack enj) on ins 
furnished with a great peak or shade for the eyes, so that I sa^ his 
face only partially. . * . Tlie old gentleman signed to a chai for 

i With this fiiiCMninded and cnllivatccl gcntlcnian, well jncrillo hl9 
liigli position in the Vastc.se community, 1 have Imd the plcnau j of 
keeping up some correspondence ever since the date of the cent pary 
meeting. 
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my silling down, nnd explained ibal bis son was now painting in the 
studio he and a young friend liad taken together ; this young friend's 
name was Iloliiian Hunt.^ . . . The old gentleman’s pronunciation 
of Englisii was very Italian; and, though T did not know that, both 
of them —he and his daughter [Christina] —were probably at that 
moment writing poetry of some sort, and might wish me far enough, 
I left very soon.” 

The second portrait of my father, and a very good one it 
is, is traced by Mr. Frederic George Stephens in his mono- 
graph named Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1894): it .shows a 
memory highly retentive of characterizing details 

As might be expected of one possessing so many accomplish* 
mcnls, and wiiose career had been marked by so mucli courage, the 
Professor was a man of striking character and aspect ; so that, when 
I was introduced to him in 1848 [some few months perhaps after 
Mr. Scott’s first visit to our house], and his grand climacteric was 
past, and (as with most Italians) a life of studies told upon him 
heavily, 1 could not but be .struck with the noble energy of his 
face, and i)y the high culture his expression attested, while a sort 
of eager, almost passionate resolution seemed to glow in all he said 
and did. 'I'o a youngster, such as I was then, he seemed much 
older than his years ; and, while seated reading at a table wiili two 
candles behiv'id Inm, ami (because his sight was failing) with a wide 
slmdc over his eyes, he looked a very Rembrandt come to life. 
'Phe ligiu was rcllectcd from a manuscript placed clo.se to his face, 
atid, in the shadow which covered them, made distinct all the 
fmencss and vigour of his sharply moulded features, It was Iialf 
lost upon his somewhat shrunken figure wrapped in a sUulenl’s 
dressing-gown, and shone fully upon the lean, bony, and delicate 

^ According to Mr. Scott, this was his first call at No, 50 Clmrlotle 
Street, and tlie interview took place “about Christinas 1847-48.’' I 
consider that the correct date of his first call was in December 1847 or 
January 1848. lint Mr. .Scott’s memory mnst have been entirely wrong as 
to his then hearing about the studio shared by Holman Hunt and Dante 
Rossetti, for there was no such sharing of any studio until late in August 
i848f and tlic words put into our father’s mouth, if spoken at all, must 
have been spoken later than “about Christmas i8.j.7*48.** Ex n?io disce 
multos. 
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hancts in which he held the paper. He looked like nil old 
somewhat imperative prophet, and liis voice had a slightly rigoi js ( 
ring, speaking to his sons and their vi.sitors.” ; 

1 am not sure that the word “ I'igoroiis ” would here con :>' j 
quite the right impression. My father's address in such cr 2 ^ \ 
w'as clear and emphatic, and as if no dissent were cxpec si ,4 

to ensue ; but it was not marked by anything hard ot ] 

brusque. ‘ 

Good-natured and indulgent though he in fact was, i id ! 
animated with the most resolute desire to do his very best X 
tlic present and future of his children, our love ncvcrlhc ss . 
was chiefly concentrated upon our mother— and never id ; 
mother deserve it better. This preference may have h :ii | 
rather loss marked in my elder sister Maria than witli J 
rest of us. Iwanccs Mary Laviiiia Polidori was bom in \ 
London, 42 Broad Strecl, Golden Square (the same strcc in \ 
which William Blake had been born forty-three years befo 0^ i 
on 27 April 1800. Thus she was seventeen years youii ::r j 
Llian her husband. Of her parcnls I shall say somclliinj in 1 

my next Section. She was brought up with a view to x i 

becoming a governess ; and at the early age of sixteen ic j 
took cliargc of her first pupil, the adopted danglucr of r. j 
Thomas IDickins, of Vale Lodge, Leatherhead, Surrey. I i 
have heard my mother .say that in this liousc she u.sed to X ' 
from lime to time John Shelley, the brother of the poet. Ic 
was a very handsome youth, aged then some thirteen or fc r* : 
teen, and all mention of the name of that wortcl-abaiiclu :ci 
rebel, tlie versifying atheist, was slricUy forbidden. He x 
iny mother pas.scd into the families of Mr, Ju.sticc Boll id J 
(whom she iiighly respected), and of Sir Patrick Mnegre; ] 
One of her pupils, Miss Georgina Maegregor, became ic j 
.second godmother of my .sister, Christina Georgina. A brol cr I 
of Sir Patrick, a Colonel, fell not a little in love with J ss j 
J^olidori. Wlicthcr this highly estimable gentleman (aa » :li ] 
he was always represented to me) would have made up Js j 
mind to "proposing for the governess” I am unable to s /; j 
but anyhow he was forestalled by the Neapolitan refv x 
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Jvf— Ut, :l.r tfiiKU.'/'' Ju irt. aii'1 v.;i^ 

|•r^*lnnlly » pti «1 ! hr jn inri.jt* pi*Ai‘ 1 a if\i\y JMppy <'::r, 

< f TMU^'W % irt lUii^l^tTjcr''. atnl ihr harra^-iu^^ lr^ iih!<.s 
<>f iny Calh^ i V ^ aipl cU cay, < hi hU ^iilr lhcrr^\ as 

th t p unu.iwrl't^, .ifi* rti-n, afi<l thr rn».^i aU olij'.o r-t<f m .nj<l 

coTifnloiicr ; r»n and i iairuicnce in n-^ !r^*i 

Mirasuri*, .lud a c-'idii! a‘!inirali'»n f-.r his unc-anrn'-n j:!!!- 
and att linnit tit- 

Mr- K*< ^:tl w.i'^ \vi:!)irid and v.^*.! i .!u. iv d, a t -n tanl 
1 1 idi r. fu'l ‘'f i\ ar |i r*\ph *n .in * •' ar.id 'tn** I'li a v ir rly 
I f "ulk;' ■ 1-, and p. ifcLlIv liu iiihcd i * !;.•*<! !n r t.v, n in , 

a C":ni)i:i iti ai rf .ilin -nna! nv‘ii>iy Mlf'r'iijn.in- iitr. 
liouivii; frijjn lli’ ‘^iiiidu's ,7 iti>hn:irily \*{ 'rlfaii^pir.i.y - 
nn jU , atid nf ntirrannl and upn-r *'f characUr, and (*{ 
ikvnli' u U' U' anr dnlk >, hv y* In r h.wV. The :vk a ‘d" " nAaVinj; | 

an iin|>K>''i'in *■ nrver apjKarrd to prt><.‘in il-clf i.i Iut tnind — 
still IC'S the hka< f nul-hinin^ rr rivallin:; any one iIh' 1 
dniihl whither in the whole o.mrsi' r»f iny life I o?uc siw her 
<441 out {0 an ordinary ' tvcjnnc; party/' IVrfict -iniplieily af 
thon..4ht, spctch, anti manner, characUri/ul lur a!\vay-s: I 
venture it) think that It was df^nity nm.lcr anotlu r n unc. J'* r 
oiH'iclenthJUatC'iS, Veracity, the kccpiriji c^rjlldeiicc-i ijivi-ilalc, 
the utter absence <»f ccnsr)ri(>u-ntss «,r little-taltlc. -he wa- an 
abodute model : all this came -o natural to fur that it pa-^, ti 
almost unnoticctl, t^r ?^ccincd a matter of cuur-e. Day and 
nii^hl she attended to the household —dimv^ nccdlcwi^rk, 
teachin^^ her j^irls, keepin;^ ihiiv^^s in ftrder, etc. In all the 
central years of her life there was only one servant in the 
liuu-e. She was deeply but unpretentiously rclii^ious. a 
ineinl>cr of the Church of Knj^land. very constant in church- 
attendance. In my earlier yc.ars -he inif^hl be re^^arded as 
iKdoni^iip^ rather to the ** Fvan^elicar' branch of the ('hurch, 
but hiicr on her assr>ciations grew to be of the *• hi^^h church 
kind. This imly made a difference of habitude, not of 
essentials. Site lOt)k a reasonable interest in matters of 
IHililics, her sympathies bcin;^ on the I,il>cral side. She wrote 
correctly in prose, and some few times treen in verse; but 
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without having, at any time of her life, any notion of doing 
aught for publication. I have heard that in youth she was 
considered rather a ''quiz’’ (as the phrase then ran), or a 
person with a sharp eye for the ridiculous in others. Of this 
J myself remember few symptoms or none ; but certainly slic 
knew a pretender or a l)Uinbiig when she saw one, and could 
express her perception by clear word of inouth. With all 
the reserve of her cliaractcr, her total want of forwardnessj 
licr mostly unspoken scorn of semblances whicli have not 
realities behind them, there was nothing about her of the 
merely stolid or negative ; her feelings were warm, and even 
her temper migl'it have been less unrufned than it w«is, but 
for a lifedoug practice of moderating self-control. She was 
just, liberal, kind, forgiving, steadfast. A son who has any 
evil to say of lus mother might feel embarrassed until he had 
managed to say it mildly : 1 am spared any such embarrass- 
mciit. To siun up — ^shc was one of the most womanly of 
womcii. 

My mother once said — it may have been towards 1872 or 
1873 : I always had a passion for intellect, and my wish was 
that my husband should be distinguished for intellect, and 
my children too. 1 have had my wish [and this she might 
well say in reference to her elder son and her younger 
daughter, not to bring the remaining two into question) ; and 
I now wish tliat there were a little less intellect in the family, 
.so as to allo;v for a little more common sense.” I have 
always set store by that utterance of my inothcr, as equally 
sound and characteristic. 

Frances Rossetti was of an ordinary female middle height, 
or a trifle less than ihat,^ with a full-sized head, frcsli com- 
plexion, features more than commonly regular, shapely 

‘ Miss Hall Caine, in her pleasant article A C/if/d‘s RccollecUom of 
RosscUi^ in the Ne'iu Review for Seplcinhcr 1894, describes my inoUior 
as “very little.'' This is a mistake. Miss Oiino only saw my mother in 
the early part of 1882, when the latter was nearly cighty-two yeiir.s of 
age. Her ligurc had then fallen in, and she looked short ; but the state- 
ment in my text is the correct one. 
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Madonna-liUc eyelids, and an air of innate composure. Her 
general aspect was Jfmglish, not Italian. Her eyes were grey, 
her hair in youth abundant and pretty, worn then in long 
ringlets, of a full-tinted brown. It altered colour but little, 
even in her extreme old age ; and she always looked to me- - 
and I believe to others — some five or six years younger than 
siic wa.s. Her voice was extremely dear and uniform, excel- 
lent for reading. There is a good likeness of her in one of 
Sir John Millais's pictures — the Departure of the Crusaders ^ 
painted towards 1856. 

After the definite failure of my father’s health, or from 
about 1844 uidil his death in 1854, the chief support of the 
family devolved upon my mother— the ddest child, Maria, 
being in 1844 only seventeen years of age. My mother 
made great and most laudable efforts — going out to teach 
French and Italian (both of which she knew and spoke 
perfectly well) and other things, and afterwards holding 
precarious day-schools— at No. 38 Arlington Street, Morn- 
ington Crescent (our residence for a year or two beginning 
in 1851), and at Frome Sclwoocl. The schools produced no 
income of any account ; and my mothers .small expectations 
(from the property left by her maternal grandfather), and 
then her small capital, had to be trenched upon. After her 
return however from Frome, in 1854, it no longer became 
necessary for her to exert herself ; she continued living with 
me and my two sisters, and in 1876 removed with Christina 
to anotlicr house, 30 Torrington Square, In her later years 
her hearing was imperfect, though by no means gone, and 
l\er general .strength abated considerably. Her mind remained 
always clcai*, but necessarily Ics.s strong with the inroads of 
age. She died, rather of gradual decline than of anything 
else, on 8 April 1886, the very day which completed four 
years after the death of Dante Gabriel. Had she lived a few 
more days, she would have been eighty-.six years of age. She 
rests by her husband’s side in Highgatc Cemetery. 

I have observed that my mother “ wrote correctly in prose, 
and some few times even in verse.’* It has lately been my 
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melancholy task to hunt through drawers, pigeon-holes, etc., 
in the house (30 Torrington Square) occupied by my sister 
Chnstina — of memory gracious to many — up to the elate of 
her death, 29 December 1894. I came upon a little red 
writing-case, given by Dante Rossetti to our mother in 1849; 
in the writing-case were these verses of her composition. 
They arc dated 1S76, the year when my sister Maria Francesca 
died; after Dante’s death in 1882 a final couplet was added. 
To me the lines, recording a succession of family losses, arc 
pathetic ; they come from a heart full of affection. Perhaps 
the reader will think it ridiculous that I should print them; 
at worst, the ridicule will apply to me alone, and not to the 
writer, who in youth and age kept all such things very much 
to herself. 

"No longer I hear tlic welcome souiul 
Of Fatlier’s foot upon the ground; 

No longer sec tlic loving face 
Of Mother bciim with kindly grace; 

No longer hear Miow 1 rejoice ’ 

At sight of me, from Sisters v.oice ; ‘ 

No more from Thus band loved will be a 
‘Cara Fraimcscni moglic min'; 

And from dear Daughter sore I miss 
'My cUmrest Dodo,'^ atid her kiss: — 

I never more shall hear him speak, 

Tile dearly loved who called me ''ritpic,*"^ 

in. 

relatives, 

FranCHS llOSSlCTTl was the daughter of Gaetano Polidori, 
and of Anna Marla Polidori, n^c Pierce, 

My maternal great-grandfathers were both born an immense 
time ago; Agostino Ansaldo Polidori in 1714, and William 
IMcrcc in 173G: strange to think of. Even my maternal 

^ This was Margaret, who died in 1867, 

A pet name much used by Maria for her mother. 

^ Dante Gabriel was addicted to cnlling his mother, in her later yc«nrs, 
*' the Antique/* or simply •' Antique,” shortened sometimes into “ Tique.” 



tiiLLLh iiji Hir uacK IIS I /U4, ana my grananiomcr 
as far back as 1769. Tbc year 1714 witnessed the accession 
of George 1 . to the liritish throne; 1736, the death of Prince 
Kugcnc ; 1764, the death of Hogarth; 1769, the publication 
of the first Letter of Junius, 

The name Polidori is of course Greek, not Italian ; but of 
any Greek ancestry which there may possibly have been I 
know nothings The Polidori family, so far as I ever heard 
of it, was 'ruscan, the profession of medicine being customary 
from fatlicr to sun ; authorship was also frequent in the race, 
at any rate in the later generations. Agostino Ansaldo, 
author of two i^ocms, Tobias and Osteology (the latter has been 
privately printed), was a Doctor settled at Bientina near 
Pisa : here was born his son Gaetano, 'fhcrc was also a 
brotlicr of Agostino, named P'ranccsco. He produced a poem 
entitled Losario (privatcl}' i)rinted), more or less in tlie vein 
of Ariosto. Gaetano was intended for the law, which he 
stiulictl in the University of Pisa. In 1785, however, he deserted 
the law, and, on the recommendation of the Abate Fassini, 
became secretary to the famous tragedian Conte Alficri, with 
whom lie stayed at Brisach, Colmar, and Paris. Naturally 
he saw, along with Alficri, the Countc.ss of Albany, whose 
husband, “the Young Pretender, was then still living. 
Polidori was in Paris at the taking of the Bastille in July 1789 ; 
and a little anecdote which he relates of that day may deserve 
reproduction here : — 

“ I was passing by the Palais Royal while tlie populace were 
running to assault the fortress; and, having encountered a highly- 
powdered wig-inakcv, with a rusty sword raised aloft, I, not expecting 
any such thing, and liardly conscious of the act, had the sword 
handed over to me, as he cried aloud — ‘ Prenez^ dtoyen^ combaUez 
pour la patriei I had no fancy for such an enterprise; so, finding 
myself sword in hand, T at once cast aliout for some way to get rid 
of it ; and, I lettering my instruction from the man of powder, I stuck 
it into the hand of tlie first unarmed person I met ; and, repenting, 
^ Prenez^dtoyen^ combat tez pour ta pairk I \ passed on and returned 
home.’' 
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Polidori (as he intimates) had no taste for political 
convulsions, and little for politics of any sort. Almost 
immediately afterwards Alficri got put out at finding that 
on a single occasion his secretary was not at home when 
summoned, and the Count wrote him a note, asking him “ to 
change Ins style, or else his dwelling.” Folidori, one of the 
least pliable of mortals, closed at once with the second alter- 
native, and determined to clear out of France, and repair to 
lingland to teach Italian. Me asked for and readily obtained 
three letters of introduction from Alficri and the Countess of 
Albany. These were addressed to Mrs. Cosway, the painter. 
Captain Masscria, a relative of N'apolcon, and the famous 
Corsican General De' Faoli. The last remained up to his 
death on intimate tcrins with Folidori, and left him a mourning 
ring, which I now possess. In 1791 Alficri, then in France, 
wished to get Folidori b^iclc as his secretary; but the latter 
declined with thanks, preferring conservative England very 
mucli to revolutionary France. 

In February 1793 Folidori married Miss Anna Maria 
Pierce, who had acted as a governess. He taught Italian for 
a great number of ycar.s, retiring in 1836, after having made 
a fair moderate competence. He then lived for a while wholly 
in Buckinghamshire— Holmcr Green, near Little Missenden, 
in a house which he had purchased years before for personal 
and family convenience— 'but in 1839 he returned to London, 
Park Village East, Regent’s Park, There he died of apoplexy 
in December 1853, aged eighty-nine. 

My anecdote about the wig-maker and the sword is taken 
from a little narrative which Folidori wrote, as an appendix 
to one of his privately printed book.s ; for he kept a printing- 
press in Park Village East, and there he produced, with some 
aid from practical hands, several vohime.s of his own works, 
and a few others. Dante Ro.ssctti’.s boyish poem Sir Hzigh 
the HeroHy and Christina’s Verses^ were among these— printed 
respectively in 1843 and 1847. Another was the poem by 
Erasmo di lJAngeleida \ with passages extracted 

by Folidori from Paradise Losi^ presumably founded 
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more or less upon this Italian poem. 'Fhe |>orsonal narrative 
above mentioned relates chiefly to Alficri, and contains 
several particulars of some interest. I j;ivc here a few <»f the 
general observations ujK)n him : — 

** Curiotis and strange w.is the dnraricr of that singtilar man : 
proud as MilUmS S.-ilnn, and more rlujlcrii: th.an Homers Achilles. 
He esteemed liiinsdr f.ir beyond his red wt nth » and very few were 
die i>ocl 5 nr iiKn «'f letters for whom lie had any regard. He w.is 
[>rond of his reddi^;li liair, \vlii< h he always wore Mudiousiy curled 
and tendetl ; of Id*, fine and siKcldess app.uel, and e^pcci dly of his 
uniform as a capl.ain in the Piedmontese Inf.intry, which he donned 
for more solemn occasions; of his pure gold buckles for shoes 
and breeches, as then worn ; of his handsome KngU'»h horses of 
wliicli, cotmtlng logcdicr saddle and ouriage horses, he had sixteen ; 
and of his fine and elegant phaeton, which he generally drove four* 
in-hand, and went In pomi), taking the air in city and high-road. 
Yet, amid many defects, Count Alfieri had some good cpialities : 
that of i>aying his debts most punctually, of limiting his oull.iy so 
I hat at the end of the year some money remained over, rather than 
he indelilcd for a penny, and of being just, when justice was clear to 
him. As I never had to dispute with him, in four years that I was 
in his house, s.avc with the reason on my side, and, whenever we 
had disputed, he, upon rcrogni/ing that he was in the wrong, had 
confessed it and taken the blame to himself, 1 esteemed and loved 
him [various anecdotes had been prcvitmsly given in the narrative, 
amply confirming this statement as to disputes between Alfieri and 
his secretary]. ... In 1789 began the French Revolution, in which 
he exulted, and I saw* him leap with joy upon the ruins of the 
Bastille.” 

It is matter of notoriety, however, that after a while Alfieri 
entirely altered his view of French affairs, and became a 
Galiophobist of prime virulence. 

Polidori was a man of good stature and very vigorous 
build ; his health was strong, and his faciiltic.s not seriously 
impaired by age. He liked almost any occupation — writing, 
reading, cabinet-work (he produced many pretty bo.xcs, 
table.s, etc., in wood-mosaic, after the b'lorcntinc manner), 
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and miscellaneous country work. He was a man of the most 
sturdy and independent character, a sworn enemy to pretence 
and frivolity of all sorts ; for instance, he would not allow any 
of Ids daughters to learn dancing. He always remained 
iiomiiiaJly a Rornan-catholic, but without takihig any part in 
religious observances of whatsoever kind. For his son-in- 
law Rossetti he had a sincere liking, and owned his great 
superiority to himself as a poet. But the divergence between 
them was frequently marked in little things : Polidori .solid, 
unbending, .somewhat dogged ; Ros.sctti not any less earnest 
in essentials, but vivacious, facile, with more grace of manner 
and feeling, and comparatively mercurial. As a grandfather 
PoHclori was both kind and tolerant, and was looked up to 
by us with much warmth of regard. 

Gaetano Rolidori had all the habits and likings of a literary 
man, and was more decidedly bookisli than my father. 
Like the latter, he was a member of the Academy of the 
Arcadi, and bore tlic high-sounding designation of “ Filcremo 
Ktru.sco.’^ I possc.ss his Arcadian diploma, a curioii.s docu- 
ment. Me wrote a large number of things in prose and verse, 
both publi.shcd, privately printed, and unprinted. Ills first 
work was a poem, Uln/cdclia Puuita {Faiihlc.unei:ii PunUhed\ 
Among the others arc — Novclle Morali {^Moral Ttiles)\ 
Graunnaire efe fa La^^gne Itafienne ; A Dictiouary in tlircc 
volumes, Italian with French and ICnglish, French with 
Italian and FngHsh, and Fnglisli with Italian and French— 
a very liandy little book, and no doubt no small labour to 
it.s compiler; Translaiion of nil Jl/fl/on*s Poems ) Trans- 
lalion of Lncads Pharsatia^ with a .sequel of Ins own ; 
T raged ic e Drannni. Un printed is a TJfe of Boccaccio ^ 
written in English, which my grandfather knew and spoke 
well. This MS. I posscs.s ; likewise an Italian Life oj 
General dd Paoli, up to liis return to Corsica during the 
French Revolution — a work which, considering PolidorLs 
intimacy with hi.s hero, might be of some worth. 

As I have already said, il^c wife of Gaetano Polidori was 
Anna Maria Pierce ; and I will now give some few particulars 
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about the Pierce family, which is, as will be perceived, the 
oidy source from which Dante Gabriel Rossetti had any 
English blood in his veins. 

I know nothing of the P\cvcci beyond Richard Pierce, my 
great-great-grandfather, who was a schoolmaster in Burlington 
Gardens, London, lie had a son, William, a writing-master, 
who maintained himself from the age of sixteen onwards, 
married twice, and had ten children. William Pierce (I 
referred to this at the beginning of the present Section) was 
born as far back as 1736; and it would a[)pear that the 
vocation of a writing-master must in his prime have been far 
more lucrative than it is at present, for he made a very com- 
fortable competence (the chief source of whatever money 
there has been in the family since his time), and *M<cpt his 
carriage.” Possibly Ids first marriage (which seems to have 
been into a grade somewhat above his own) had to do with 
this result. He was always represented to me as a curiously 
well-preserved specimen of "the old school”; formal, precise, 
upright, rather formidable to a younger generation, yet kind 
too in his way. Among his grandchildren he had a special 
predilection for my mother ; though like a good British Tory 
as Itc was, he thought it " very odd ” that, after his daughter 
Anna Maria had married one foreigner, liis grand-daughter 
Frances should marry another foreigner. It looked like flying 
in tlie face of the blessed sltadcs of a Chathatn, Wolfe?, Nelson, 
and George III,, and truckling to the far from blessed shades 
of a Voltaire, a Mirabcau, and a J?onaparte, not to speak of 
the Pope of Rome. Mr. Pierce luid in fact a strong feeling 
against marriages with foreigners, as his favourite .sister had 
made a marriage of this kind which proved very unhappy 
lie (lied in 1^29, aged ninety-three, shortly before my birth ; 
and after him I was named William. His ten children, other 
than Mrs. Pol idori, .shall not concern us here; except to say 
that one of his sons, P'rcdcrick, became a Brigadier-General, 
and was Iiighly esteemed, 1 believe, in the Army of India. 
1 will also observe in passing that, through the first wife of 
William Pierce, Jane Arrow, and a brother and sister of hers, 
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flic present generation of Rossettfs are sonic sort of cousins 
to tluit clislinguished cleric, the Rev. J. R. Keinj)c, of St. 
James’s Church, London, and also to the late Mrs. Eliza 
Anna Bray, whose first hii.sband was a son of the painter 
Thomas Stotiiaixl. She pubiishccl a Life of Stothaniy various 
i'O/nancc.s, tales of Devonshire life, an Aniohioi^raphj^ and 
other works. My uncle Henry Polyclorc once took the pains 
of drawing out a scanty pedigree of the Pierce and Arrow 
families; and I find in it, as connected by marriage, llic 
surjiamas VVrathcr, Hunter, Maiinscll, I.c MdsuWer, Jump, 
Lestev, Porter, Hutchins, Mosc, Kitchener, Austin, Cooper, 
Sandrock, and Brown (nothing to do with Madox Brown). 
These surnames — except Wrathcr, Austin, and lirown — repre- 
sent nothing to my memory. Of (he Austins I have some 
direct or collateral knowledge. There was a Bi.sliop Austin 
in the West Indies, and an Au.stin Governor of Honduras; 
find in 1887 at San Remo I met a very pleasant young lady, 
Miss Burrows (now Mrs. Martin), who informed me that slie 
was .some coiinc.vion of mine — I believe through the Austin 
family. 

A.s I have said, my great-grandfather, William Pierce, 
married a Mi.ss jane Arrow. My own knowledge of the 
Arrow family is of the scantiest ; but I find it mentioned in 
Mrs. Bi'ay's Aniohio^raphy tliat Jaines Arrow, the fallicr 
of Jane, belonged to an old race, much damaged in the cause 
of Charles 1 . He had a .small landed estate in Berkshire, and 
married an Irish lady, Elizabeth Jerdan, related to the 
Whartons.” She died at the age of nincty-nincl 

To return to Anna Maria Pierce, Mrs. Polidorl, wliom, as 
she lived on to May 1853, I remember perfectly well. Before 
my recollection begins she ha'd already become an invalid, 
owing to an internal complaint, and she never left her bed- 
room, and not often her bed. Her youngc.sl daiiglitcr, Eliza 
Harriet, was her constant and devoted attendant, sacrificing 
for tliis purpose all the pleasures and interests of youth. 
Mr.s. Polidori was a fine old lady, with very correct features, 
aiicl an air whicli, in spite of her age and infirmity, was 
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comely as well as reverend. Mcr bed-room had to me 
all the dif^nity of a j)rcscncc-chambcr, which I entered at 
sparse intervals with a certain awe. She was, like several 
others of her race, a high Tory, and an earnest member of 
the Church of England ; and the arrangement made at her 
marriage was that any daughters should be brought up in 
that Church, while any sons should belong to the Roman 
communion. It comes apposite to say here that in the 
Rossetti family the understanding was different, and all the 
children were trained in their mother’s faith. Mrs. Polidori 
had attained her eighty-fourth year at the date of her dcatli. 
The only other member of her generation of the Pierce family 
whom I knew was her cldei' sister Harriet, wlio, though 
unmarried, was always in my time styled Mrs. Pierce, and 
we children were admonished to term her Granny.” After 
passing many years as governess in the family of the Earl 
of Yarborough, she spent the evening of her life in nice 
apartjncnts in London, which she made a model of spick-and- 
span comfort, not unmixed with elegance. I have just now 
said that she was unmarried ; but there ran a rumour, not 
totally uncorroborated, that Lord Yarborough had in fact 
wedded her without public ily. He had become a widower 
in 1 813, and lived on to 1846. This rumour 1 of course in no 
sort of way avouch. Granny ” was the liberal pinweyor of 
[naiiy a serviceable household-present to my mother, her 
favourite niece. She inherited all the faultless precision and 
imposing decorum of her father, and was the most nitid little 
old lady you could easily pick out in I-ondon. She died 
in 1849 — time that 1 looked upon the visible face 
of death. 

The P(;lidoris had a family of four daughters and four sons 
— one of the latter dying in infancy. In my notes to my 
brother’s letters sufficient details will be given about three 
of these — Charlotte Lydia, Philip Robert, and Henry Erancis 
(the latter modified his surname into Polj'dorc). There 
remain the elde.st daughter, Maria Margaret, and the youngest 
(wliom I have just now mentioned), Eliza Harriet Maria 
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Margaret — nr Margaret, as she was always called —was in 
her youth a governess, but retired pretty early, and lived witli 
licr family, and finally in iny house, i66 Albany Street, 
where she died in 1867. Slicwas much affected with nervous 
tremor, and troubled by hysterical fits, in which she would 
fall into peals of long-continued quasi-ltiughler, which rang 
over the house— more like the vocal gymnastics of a laughing 
hyena than like anything else I know. Ko other symptom 
of the liycna appeared about my aunt, who, apart from a 
touchy temper, was a good old soul, much a<ldictcd to "‘daily 
service'' twice a day in church. The youngest daughter, 
I’llr/a Mar riel, had always a housekeeping managing turn, 
without any literary leanings. In 1854, the year succeeding 
lier mothers death, she determined to make her knowledge 
of nursing useful to tlie nation, and went out with Miss 
Nightingale to the Crimean cxpcdiliau, being then alxait 
forty-fivc years of age. To lier di.sappoinlmcnt no actual 
nursing was assigned to her, but she had the supcvvision of 
tlie liiretl nurses, and the managcinenl of bedding-stores 
etc., at tile Ihwrack Hospital, Sentari, and rendered excellent 
service, which wa.s rccogiii/.ed by the bc.stowal of a Turkish 
medak I rcmcjnber that after her rcluni to ICngland some 
ease relating to the nursing transactions came into a London 
policc-couiT, and she had to give evidence ; and we were 
amused al fijuling her, in l)^c Jicwspaper reporl.s, de.signalcd 
as “Miss Tolly Dory.^' The Crimean affair was about Ihc 
only “adventure'' of her long life. She died in ]-ondon in 
ibpj, aged nearly eighty-four. ICliza was the last of Ihc 
MnglEsh Tolid<jris ; .some of the name arc still in Floiencc. 

Only one other IMli(l<n’i has to be accounted for in my 
nanative-'-Dr. John William ToUdori, who lives fainlly in 
sonic mcinoric.s as the travelling physician of the famous Lord 
Hyron. He was born in I.ondun on 7 September 1795, 
educated at some Catholic schools and at the Ucnccliclinc 
y\rnijlcf(}rtli C(jllcgc near Yruk, and took his degree as M.IL 
in iulinburgi) at liic singularly yoiuhftil age of nineteen. lie 
was only twenty wlien, on the rccommenclatioa of Sir Henry 
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llulfc^rd, he hcc.iine the lr.iVillin>' phv'-h iaii of uho 

on 24 April iSir> left Kn-huul f.,r the linu*. They 
went nloi)^ the Khinc t<i (jeneva, ulierc ntitfc 

actjiKiin tance iilso with Shelley «tiul Ins Iwi* I'lniipatiion'*, 
Mary WoHslonecrafl G(Klwin (the s^coiul Mr-. Shelley) and 
Clare Clairinont. Polidori^ who had j^Kdicil ami Iherary 
ambitions of his own, tiK>k Uk) much ujH»n him lo ^nii Hynm 
for lon^: Ml on td September the two panul coinp.ttiy, 
ami the youn;^ Doctor Iravdli'd on a!Mi;c t** Ti-o ,md ihui 
rctuincd lo iMij.'ianiI. Ifi; ()ic.iini‘ tiiic oi tin* plu -iii.in- in 
the Xurwich Hospital; Init .mkhi up iia-licinc, piftly 

because he would n<it have l>ccn allowed lt> pracli-i in 
Lojidoii before cojnpicting twenty-six year- irf a/^c, ami he 
bc^an studying; in London for the liar. It has Ucn '•aid that 
in Norwich Miss Harriet Marlincau was Mjinvwhat in love 
with him ; and this svould not l>c unlikely, as rolidori— apart 
from his intellectual ^ifts, which were by no means so flimsy 
as some people seem now to suppose was a lUiiiccably fine 
youn^ man, of striking feature and presence. In Au^u-t 1S2 1 
the end came in a mefanchuly way: he committed '-uicjde 
with poison — havin^^ llwou^h Itrsscs in gainblinj^, incurred a 
debt of honour which lie bad no present inc.tiH of clearin^^ off. 
A ccroncr .s jur>" was suniinuncd ; the juri>r,i Uruk, pr<il>.ibly 
through f^ood-naturc towards the family, no steps elicilinj; 
rccpiisitc evidence, and relurnal a verdict of ** Lhed by the 
visitation of God/' His death was a ^^rievuus bh^v to Ins 
father, all whose leading hopes centred in thL sun. Gaetano 
Polidori, lo the end of his long life, a lapse of thirty-two years, 
was never equal to hearing any mention of liim, and >vc 
children of a j^ounger generation were strictly warned not 
to luainc him, however casually, in our grandfathers presence. 

John Polidori published two volumes uf verse: Xifiufus, 
a iimi Other Pcems^ ; <tnd / 7 v Pill of the 

An^^cis, 1821. It may at once be luhniUcd that his jKKlry 
was not good. Two prose tales are much better — lirnesius 
Berchloid, atid Tlu Vampyre^ l>oth published in 1819. 
The V^auipyve has continually been misascribed Co }lyron, 
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wlio in icalily wrutt: the mere be^nnuin^r of another talc 
(<|uilc (.liffcrciU in its inciilenls) named likewise llic Vauif^yrc. 
Poliduri left some other writings, both published and un- 
published 41 u: latter include a diary, partly detailed and 
l)ajtly mere jottings, of his sojenirn witli Hyron and Shelley, 
and his subseciuenl tour. It was commissioned by Murray 
for juibliealion at no less a price than jCs-Si *iiid contains 
some particulars of substantial inleresL^ 

I have now fnhshed all that I need say about the relatives 
of IJantc Ro.sselti on the mother's side. The only relative 
on our father's side whom we liavc personally known— with 
.some others I have corresponded — was Tcodorico (or properly 
'I’codoro) Pictrocola, who adopted the compound surname of 
rictrocola-Rossetti. He was a Vastesc, and studied medicine 
to some extent In 1851, being then about twenty-four years 
of age, he came to London, hoping to find an opening of 
some kind ; but found nothing except semi-starvation, which 
he bore with a cheerful constancy touching to witness. In 
1H56 or thereabouts he returned to Italy, practised for a 
moderate while medicine as a Homocopathist, married a 
Scotcli lady (originally Miss Steele, now Mrs. Cole, an amiable, 
accomplished, and admirable woman), and, with her co-opera- 
tion, devoted hiin.sclf to preaching evangelical Christianity, 
somewhat of the Vaudois type, in Florence and elsewhere. 
He died very suddenly in 1883, just as he was giving out 
a hymn or text to his small congregation. He published 
a few things— among others, a biography of my father, a 
translation of A//ce ui Wonderland, and one of Christina 
Rossetti’s poem, Goldin-Market A man of more native 
unselfish kindlinc.ss, of stricter morals, or of nicer concientious- 
ncs.s, never breatlicd. 

Since writing the above, I have observed in the book of 
Mr. VV, G. Collingwood, 'JV/e Life and Work of John Ruskin^ 
a reference to Fictrocola-Rossctti which is of so much interest 

‘ On the details about Shelley in this diary I wrote a few years ago, and 
delivered to the Shelley Society, a lecture which has not as yet been 
printed. 
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to inc, and ii) iim.df su noikvaljle, thal I cxlraci it luio ; il 
rclalCH lo the ytwr iSSjr:— 

“Ntiss [l*ranivsta] Alexander . . , was friendly, not only m 
society hut in spiritual iluii};';, with the worthy >ill pric^l as unh 
'J\ J*. Kossotti, the Icailcr of the rr.>tr>t int * Hrethren/ wh<im ^hc 
called her pa^ilur—a coU'*in uf the arliit, and in his way no loss 
retnarkal)le a nuru It is hardly lo i tnueh to ^ly that lie dul, f*»r 
evattgclital redi^ion iu Italy, wh.U (Jahricl K•>^.eui did f..r |K»eiita) 
art in ICn^land : he sIioaliI ilie path to ^iin erity and '^jinpln ity. 
And NJr. Kuskin, who had hceit driven away friun I'fni. st.naisni l»y 
the WaUlensian at Turin[tlns refers to an ituidenl in li;e)tar 
and had wamlored thnm^li many realms of douhl, and vt»\a^ed 
throu^^h strange seas of thought alone, found harl^rar at l.ut with 
the disciple of a modern evani^ohst, the fre'|ucnter of the pjor little 
inectln|^*house of outcast Italian Prolcsunts/* 

If this statement is literally accurate, it would ap{>car that 
the latest development of Mr. Ru'ikiii s rclii^ious opinions was 
mainly influenced by Miss Alexander, who was not a little 
influciKcd by Ihctrocola-Kossctti ; a matter worth rcmemlKT- 
in^f for many a day to come. 

I ha\x often reflected how utterly different this cousin eff 
in t lie was from the ordinary hni^lish notion of a S<»uihern 
Italian. My father also was very different from that n<»lion : 
tny ^namlfathcr, a Central Italian, ijuite the reverse of it. 
Peace be witli the honoured and honourable memory uf alt 
three. 

The Rossetti family in Vasto became extinct white I was 
composing this Memoir: the latest survivor was \’inccnzo 
Rossetti, who died, aged forty, on ii November 1894. With 
liim/’ .so riHis a /vX/^V dc fiu tv f*ari which was sent to me, 
“was lost the last germ of so glorious a stem in Italy.'* 
I presume, but cannot say for certain, that in the female line 
the race of Nicola and Maria Francesca Ko'^soiti may .>till 
subsist. 

The reader may have observed, in the course of my 
family narrative, several instances of longevity in the races 
of Arrow, Pierce, and Polidori. I have under my eye a list 
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of nine persons, among whom the lowest age was eighty- 
liiree, ll^c In’ghc.st ninciy-nine— average eighty-eight. Nothing 
of llie sort appears in the Rossetti race, tliough my father 
allainccl a not inconsidcralilc age — .seventy-one. It may also 
be noted that in the tlnce lines from which Dante Ro.s.sctti 
eaine — l^olidori, Ih’crcc, and Rossetti — the work of tuition 
lield a very large place, lienee perchance he inherited a 
certain readiness at linguistics, and at seeing literary matters 
frenn a literary point of view ; but there was little or nothing 
in Ihm of the man born to tcaci\ by ordinary teaching 
tnelhods. 


IV. 

C/ULDIIOOI). 

Mv mother, marrying on lo April 1826, had four children— 
there were never any more— in four .succcs.sive years ; Maria 
I’rancesca, born on 17 h'c 1 >ruary 1827; Gabriel Chailc.s 
Dante, \2 May 182S; William Michael, 25 Septcml)cr 
iS2tj; and C luistina Georgina, 5 December 1830. The 
famous Surgeon and l*bysician, Dr. Locock — aftcrward.s Sir 
William I.ocock, the Oiuten'.s accouebenr — uslicrcd, 1 believe, 
all of us into the world; for our father -though a man of 
thrift, and in personal cxi)cn.scs heedful ly .sparing— grudged 
no cost lueiled for the well-being of his household. To 
Gabriel (.'luules Dante I .shall here generally apply the name 
•' DanUV which ht; adoi)led as if it had stood fir.st in order; 
in his own family, however, he was invariably termed Gabriel 
or, i)y our sister Mariii, “Gul)by,’' a j)el name which other 
inembers of thi^ houseludd did not affect. 

Our hoiist‘, No. .38 Charlotte Street, was a fairly neat but 
dcei<ledly small one : it is smaller inside than it looks viewed 
from (;ntsidt\ 1 can remember a little about it, but not 
much. Towards 1 836 itu! family luul outgrown it, and removed 
to No. so in ihi: same street- -a larger but still far indeed 
from being a .spacious dwelling. This house is now the olTicc 
of a Registrar <Tbirll>s,dcath.H, nntl marriages; and, singularly 
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enough, when 1 had to record in 1876 the death of my 
sister Maria, I found limt the place for doing this was the 
very house in which she had so long resided. Soon after 
Gabriele Rossetti settled in Charlotte Street it began to go 
down in cliaracter, and at times it became the extreme reverse 
of respectable." Dante Rossetti in his early childliood was 
a pleasing sjnritcddooking hoy, with bright eyes, auburn hair, 
and fresh complex if ni. I le remembered in after-years nothing 
distinctly earlier than this: 'fhat there used to be a Punch 
and Judy show which came at frcqvient intervals to perform 
Just before our liousc, but for the delectation of our opposite 
neighbours, .so that he himself only .saw the back of the show. 
This was not at all what he wanted ; so he motioned to go 
out into the street, and turn round and see the front of the 
Punch and Judy (there was no Dog Toby in those distant 
days), but was wofully disconcerted at being told that such 
a proceeding would be infra dig^ and not to be condoned. 
Dante sluircd with Maria the ascendency over his two juniors : 
but Maria, in these opening years, was not easily to be 
superseded — being of a very enthusiastic temperament and 
lively parts ; and indeed she always remained the best of the 
four at what we call acquired knowledge. In her fifth year 
she could read anything in either English or Italian, and 
read she did witli tireless iicrsislcncy. Our early years 
were passed wholly at home in London, with occasional visits 
to our grandparents at llolmcr Green, our Aunts Margaret 
and Eliza, and ouv Uncle Philip, being continuously there as 
well. Our daily walks were with our mother in and about 
Regent's I'ark, which was opened to the public much towards 
the date of my birth. 1 can still recollect how palatial I 
used to consider the frontage of the Terraces facing llie Park, 
and how our mother would explain to us wliich of the 
columns or pilasters was Ionic, which Corinlhian, and .so on. 
The Colo.sseuin, a big Exliibition building pulled down 
towards 1870, was then in existence, and was occ.isionally 
visited by ns. It comprised a Camera Obsciira, in which we 
viewed with wonder the groups of people disporting them- 



selves in the Park. Primrose Hill was ascended every now 
and then. It led immediately on into fields (how different 
fi‘<nn now!) which brought one into the rural village of 
) I;iiin>.slcad, to which oiir father c.scortcd us at rare intervals. 
Railways were just beginning not far from Regent’s Park ; 
to .set^ the puffs of their steam as the trains rolled onward 


appeared little sliort of naagic. 

'I'wo of iny childi.sh reminiscences of my brother relate to 
animals. Some one gave him a dormouse, which he named 
“ 1 twanging" and, on the approach of winter, he shut it up 
in a drawer to liibcrnate. In its long sleep he looked at it 
from time to lime, but was careful not to disturb it ; and his 
gh-e was proportionate when the little creature revived in lire 
s’pritig. fmter on there was a hcdgcliog, to whom Dante’s 
conduct was not equally correct. The hedgelrog was wont 
to trot about on the table in our dining and sitting room, or 
■‘parlour’’ as we mostly termed it (the drawing-room was 
little usi'd, .save by our father in Ids literary work, or occa- 
sionally with a pupil); and one day my brother insisted on 
U- iving uifon the table some beer for his prickly favourite, 
q-lu- hitter freely imrtook of the beverage, and his unsteady 
..ait evinced the effects of it. Our mother forbade the repet, - 
lion of any .sueh experiments ; and I think Dante 
wish to recur to them, for at no period of his 
lull I he sieht of anything rcpcHcnt or degrading. One of 
;,r,lu»S r.r"t ■ Me/s 

which lu‘ enjoyed, both text and cuts. We went pictty o ten 
pi the /.oohJgical Cliu-dcii.s, then a very recent foun<lation. am 
1 1 . through its tunnel, to rouse the echo, 

wouhl l un . ' b ^ 

,m,a,.M,us ^ 4,, explained to us (I have not 

luoiikey, whose — h years); also a .singsmg antelope, 

,«.cm any such ir„gr,sh), "Sing. sing, 

of whom luy lathci w u.,t he never sang.” Arma- 

,.telope; head downwards, were 

to speak of screaming parrots. 
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bears, Hons, liters, ami elephants. A collared peccary 
Christina a vicious bite, which came to nothin;^. Xo wombat 
fit'urcci at that early date ; but several dofjs used to be there, 
more or less domestic, which were tethered in a rather 
dejected and yclUabounding file. They were afterwards 
abolished, on the ^Tound that such a treatment of them was 
not far remote frocn cruelty. 

Another amuscmeiU, as Dante prop;rcssed in childhood, 
was the Adelaide Gallery, close to St, Martin's Church, now 
occupied by Gatti’s Restaurant. It was a semi-scientific enter- 
tainment, exhibiting inter alia fearscanc microscopic enlarge- 
ments of the infusoria in a few drops of water. *rhc Adelaide 
Gallery was succeeded hy the Polytechnic Institution in 
Regent Street, with a more varied programme of like kind — 
diving-bell, electric shocks, dissolving views, chemical demon- 
strations, etc. '['his also is now gone, the present Polytechnic 
being quite a different sort of establishment. The Soho 
Bazaar, and more especially the Pantheon liaznar in Oxford 
Street (now Gilbcy‘s liquor stores), were often our resort 
The Pantheon exhibited many pictures from time to time, 
including llaydon's Kaisini^ of Lazarns. Astlcy's Riding 
Circus, with dramatic entertainments (such as ^fazeppa), we 
saw once or twice, but in childhood we hardly at all entered 
a regular theatre. 'I'o pay for going to the Italian Opera 
(tlic building near Charing Cross, now gone) was what we 
could not afford. Occasionally, however, the great singer 
Lablaclic, whom my father had known in Naples, would 
give us a ticket for tliat house, and we enjoyed the perform- 
ance vastly. My recollections carry me back to tlic first (or 
may-be the s(xond) London season of the celebrated Madame 
Julia Grisi, whom I saw in the Ga..za Ladra. The appear- 
ance of her husband Mario was a matter of some years later 
on. I remember also the first season of Madllc Rachel, 
who was acting Chimenc in the Cid of Corneille. There 
^Yas likewise a ballet, The DdH^htcr of the DanubCy with 
various fiends " in it. This hit our fancy uncommonly, and 
we made at home .some kind of pretence at '* the Jiliic Demon ” 
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and other of ita charactens in i S38. My first (and for years 
it must have remained my sole) pantomime is also a lively 
reminiscence. There was a race run by jockeys on pi^s, and 
each touch of the whip raised a shower of sparks out of the 
porcine steeds, to iny uncontrollable laughter and delight. 
My brother must have been with me, but 1 forget his 
demeanour. 

Beyond an opera or a concert at rare intervals, we ficard 
little music as children ; cx:ccpt that our father, with his rich 
voice and fine declamation, would at times, unaccompanied, 
strike up a stave of some glorious chant of the French 
revolutionary epoch — 

La Vicioirc eu chantant nous ouvre la barrierc'* — 

or (sung to the same spirit-stirring air) — 

''Roiiiniii, I«^ve les yctix. La fut Ic Caphol,”* 

or the Marseillaise. Anotlicr customary song of jus was a 
popular and rather long gi'olcsque tirade about a Jewish 
wedding, Baruccabay from which he sang .several snatches. 
Our mother also would frequently play on the pianoforte, for 
our delectation, The Battle of PragHt\ with the “groans of the 
wounded,” and other less lugubrious details. She had an 
agreeable voice for singing ; but it had received no sort of 
culUvatiou, as singing was, like dancing, one of the worldly 
vanitic.s which my grandfather discountenanced. In my first 

I 1 'hl.s Lyric imist belong to tlie year 1798, wlten the French army 
entered Rome, mid set up a .slinrt-livcd Republic; perhaps it is now a 
curiosity, 1 can recall the opening lines— being all, 1 think, that my father 
sang : — 

*• komain. Ii-'vc Ics yriix, LA hit le Capiiol: 

Cc pout fut Il‘ poni cle Cocks: 

La Brutus iiinnula s:i r.ico : 

Et C<?sar clans ccUe autre place 

Fm pojjjiuufle par (‘fissius. 

Rome, la Li bene fnppellc ; 

Sadie vftiiicrc on saclu* pdrir : 

Un 1^ Dill a ill doit vivre pour die. 

Pour rile un Rom.ain dolt moiirii." 
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years [ often heard her sinp; these lines, and the tunc still 
lingers with me : — 

" The sim sets liy night and the stars shun the day, 

Hilt glory remains when their lights fadeaway: 

Begin, ye tormentors, your threats arc in vain, 

For the sons of Alnomuk shall never complain. 

" Kemember the arrows w*c shot from onr bow% 

Kemeinber the chiefs by onr hatchets laid low: 

Now, tho names rising fast, we exult in our pain, 

For the sons of Alimmnk shall never complain.’' 

Where do these mediocre lines come from? Nfy mother 
(it seems to me) associated them with the .story of Guatimo/.in 
and the Spaniards under Cortes, but that does not look 
correct. 

I hardly think that I ever saw my father touch a pack of 
playing cards ; he played pretty often at chess. My mother 
would at times take part in a family game without any stakes. 
Upon us children nothing was more strongly impressed than 
a hon or of gambling, which had led to the death of Dr. John 
Policlori : but we were allowed to play at simple games ; 
Patience, and Peggar my Xeighbour, and (what I never hear 
of now) The Duchess of Rutland's Whim. The hast ! asso- 
ciated in my mind with the notion of arithmetical subtraction, 
as contrasted with addition, which the other two games might 
be held to rcpjicscnt. Later on there came \^*llist, and the 
Italian game of Tre Sctic. We identified ourselves in a sort 
of way with the four .suits of cards ; and clubs were thus made 
the appurtenance of Maria, hearts of Dante, diamonds of 
Christina, and spades of myself. I may here say that t!ic 
di.slikc to the idea of gambling clung to us through life ; and 
neither Dante nor any other of us ever played for money, in 
any sense wortli naming. Besides cards, a rocking-horse, a 
spinning-top, a tcctoluin, ball, ninepins, bliiulinan’.s buff, and 
puss-in- thc-corncr, used to amu.sc us — hardly anytliing else 
in the way of ganic.s. ICven marbles we never rightly learned, 
norcnficicnt kite-dying, still Ic.ss anylliing to be called athletics. 
As to mental games, we were much addicted to what i.s called 
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animal, vegetable, or minerar’ ; and there must occasionally 
have been some " capping verses/’ but this (which seems odd 
under the circumstances) was quite infrequent 

Of events in the opening years of Dante Rossetti I find 
none to record ; unless it be that, at the age of five, he 
suddenly became weak on his legs, and, after the celebrated 
surgeon Sir Benjamin Brodie had been consulted, he had to 
wear splints for a longish while — say three or four months. 
1 can recollect the look of him, carried, or afterwards hobbling, 
upstairs. One day he thought he would try how he could 
do without the splints ; he did very well, and the affair was 
at an end. He was a sprightly little fellow, and liked to 
play a trick or two. One trick he played more than 
once was walking in the street in a huddlcd-up attitude, ns 
if he were crippled or almo.st hunclibackcci, VVlicn a {)as- 
senger looked at him sympathetically, the limbs suddenly 
straightened, and perhaps an impish laugh accompanied the 
change of form. In our unluxurious household he was regarded 
as rather “ dainty ” in his diet ; inclined to cat such things as 
he liked, and doing without those he disliked. For beer lie 
had a marked distaste ; there was no wine going to speak of, 
so he stuck to water. Meat also he would scarcely touch 
until turned of eight years. 

I believe the first attempt at drawing made by the future 
painter of Ikaia Bcidrix was on this wise. At the age of 
about four he stationed himself in the passage leading to the 
.street-door, and with a pencil of our fathers began drawing 
Ins rocking-liorsc ; later on in his childhood and boyhood he 
seldom made any atlcmpt at drawing from any real object, 
but only “out of Jiis own head/' A milkman came in at the 
moment, and was not a little surprised : ** I saw a baby 
making a picture,” he said to the servant. I have here 
mentioned “ the age of about four/* because that is the age 
which my brother himself named to me one day in April 1872 
when we were talking over our earliest reminiscences. I still 
possess a drawing by him of the rocking-horse, on which onr 
mother lias marked llic date 1834, when he was at least five 
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years of ngc« 1 could believe this to be that very first 
drawing of all, were it not that the performance comes so 
near to being pretty tolerably good that I find some dinTiciilty 
in conceiving that lie had never before taken pencil in 
hand. 

Having once bcguiij Dante never dropped this notion of 
drawing— of handling a pencil or a brush; and I cannot 
remember any dale at which it was not understood in the 
family that '‘Gabriel meant to be a painter.” He, and also I, 
were incessantly buying shcct.s of slight engravings of actors 
and actresses in costumc'-*' Skclt’s Theatrical Characters” 
was the name of one leading series of them. I do not think 
any such engravings arc now produced » which seems strange 
in this period of dramatic activity. There was a good-natured 
little stationer named Hardy, perhaps in Clipstonc Street, 
from whom we bought these things ; and another named 
Marks, in Great Titclificld Street, who was a trifle less accom- 
modating, and on one occasion nonplussed us both by 
insisting that we should ask for the required “characters” 
by the number printed on the .sheet, and not by the title 
of the play or tlic personage. The quantity of these figures 
which Dante and I coloured is marvellous to reflect upon— he 
in chief, but I was a good second ; our sisters counted for 
little. We also “ tinselled ” the figures, but this was com- 
paratively rare. Now and then we made some attempt at 
acting a play with sucli personages on a toy-stage ; but, as 
none of us had the least manual or mechanical dexterity, this 
came to nothing. I seem to recollect The Miller and his 
Men and Der Ineischhlo, In colouring our taste was all 
for bright hues— red, blue, yellow, etc. Neither of us had the 
least of a colourist’s sympatliy for fused, subdued, or mottled 
tints. 

In those days another amusement was current, which has, 
I fancy, died out entirely. It might well be revived. “ Magic 
Shadows ” was the name of it. One bouglit full-sized sheets of 
paper, on which heads, figures, or groups, were rudely printed, 
in coarse outline, and with numerous half-formless splotches 
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of black. One had to cut out a figure etc. along its outline, 
and to cut out also the .splotches of black ; and then one lickl 
up the figure between a candle and the wall, so that the 
sliadow of the uncxciscd portions was cast on to the wall. 
This shadow looked surprisingly neat and expressive in 
comparison with tlic original aspect of tlic printccl figures. 
We all but principally myself — enjoyed this ocular aniusc- 
ment, and practi.scd it diligently for vanoii.s* yciirs. 


V. 

ACQUAINTANCES IN CHILDHOOD. 

Mr. Hall Caine has cited from one of Dante Rossetti's 
letters the phrase, “Our household was all of Italian, not 
KngHsh, environment." This is wholly correct. 

The only English family that we ii.scd to .see pretty 
frequently was that of Mr. Cipriani Potter, the Pianist, and 
Principal of the Royal Academy of Music. He was one of 
my godfathers, and had children of much the same age ns 
oursclve.s; an excellent iindcrsi^.cd man, with a somewhat 
saturnine expressive face, an abundance of shrewd sense, 
and a bantering habit of talk, Mr. Charles Lyell, though 
intimate with my father, was seldom in London. There was 
also Mr. Thomas Keightlcy, the historian, and author of The 
Fairy MyUto/ojry — a book which formed one of the leading 
delights of our childhood. He likewise was in London only 
occasionally — a scholarly, shortsighted Irishman, of a high 
sense of honour, ratlier easily nettled now and again. He wa.s 
a great believer in my father’s views concerning Dante. At 
a much later date, towards 1849, Mr. Keightlcy .settled in a 
suburb of London ; and his nephew and adopted .son, Mr. 
Alfred Cliaworth L3^ster, became, and still remains, one of my 
most affectionate friends. Two of the families in which my 
father taught Italian- -those of Mr. Swynfcn Jervis, and of 
Sir hsaac Lyon Goldsmid — had a parlicular regard for him, 
and on some high occasions we children were inside their 
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doors. Jlr. Jervis^ n rckUiVc uf Lard St. Vincem, look some 
minor pail in vcr.se-wriiini^ and Shakespearean commcnl 
He was father of Mrs. (Jeor^c Henry i-ewes, and I renieniber 
her well before licr inarria'^^LN but never saw her afterwards ; 
her unfortunale slury shall not here he touched upon- To .Sir 
Isaac Goldsinid, one (4 the weallhkst Hebrew stockbrokers in 
I.ondon, I ni:iy record iny Cibli^alioUt which proved to be a 
lifc-lon^^ one. 1 le it was who, when iny father, in falling health 
aiul u anin^ emph»ynient, was h inking (ait for smne career into 
which I could he inlroducLd, si>oke a word in season to one 
of Ilfs colie i^nies on the Council of the London Cniversiiy, 
Mr. John Wood, then Chairman of the hoard of Lxcise — and 
Mr. Wood lost no lime in giving me employment there 
which, thoiii^di tcin]>orary at first startinjj, lasted in fact from 
I’ebriiary |S.|.5 to Anj^ust 1894. These seem to be about the 
only JCn^lish people whom I need mention in this connexion, 
allowing besides for the English family of an AngtoHlalian 
miisic-iiiastcr, Signor Rovedino. This family, like that of 
Mr. J^ottcr, comprised children of our own age. With Mrs. 
Rovedino rc.sidccl an aunt, whom 1 mention for the sake of 
lier sounding old Saxon name, Miss Walthcof, which was 
alway.s pronounced Wallhew. 

We knew in childhood a perfect sjjccinicn of the “ Poor 
Relation,” who used to call upon our mother at regular 
intervals for piiiposc.s easily surmfsable. She was named 
Miss Sarah Brown— a middle-aged .spinster tending to the 
elderly, of that order of faculty which is termed weak-minded.” 
At a ver}’ early age we became, in some ca-sual way, familiar 
with Charles Lamb’s excellent little essay called Poor Ke/d/m/s, 
containing the words (as near as I remember them) : — 

**'l'herc is one person more embarrassing than a male Poor 
Relation, and that is a female Poor Relation; no woman dresses 
below her station from caprice.” 

I used to ponder these words in regard to Sarah Brown, and 
to think, Is it or is it not true that no woman dresses below 
her station from caprice?” 
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If ICn^Hsh acq\mintanccs were at a miiiiinuin with us, 
Italian acquaintances were at a maximiun. It seems hartlly 
an cxag^^craliun to say that every Italian slaying in or pass- 
ing through Loiulon, of a Liberal mode of political opinion, 
sought out my father, to make or renew accpiaiiilancc with luiii ; 
not to speak of numerous relays of latlerdenmlions, who came 
principally or solely for alms. If they made llic Masonic 
knock at the door, or a Masonic digital sign on entering, 
they were immediately relieved, as an act of obligation on 
the part of my father as a iTceinason ; anti many were 
relieved who had no claim of that particular kind. Tlrcrc 
were two terms which I have heard iny father apply --how 
often !— to pcrsotis of this class : nn ccrcaiorc'" was an appli- 
cant or beggar, un sct'caiorc'' was an intrusive person, or bore. 
Others, to whom these designations did not relate (though 
some of these also were manifest seccaiori^ and perhaps on 
occasion cercatori as well), would come evening after evening, 
and almost all evenings, to our house — in various instances, 
for months or ycar.s together. My father, as the offspring of 
a blacksmith in a country town, was not entitled to have any 
castc-prcjudiccs, and in fact he had none. To be an Italian 
was a passport to his good-will ; and, whether the Italian was 
a nobleman, a professional gentleman, a small musical hanger- 
on, a maccai'oni-man, or a mere waif and stray churned by the 
pitiless sea of expatriation, he equally welcomed him, if only 
he were an honest soul, atid not a s/fia (spy)— the latter being 
a class of men much rumoured of among the Italian refugees 
and Londoners, and abhorred with a loathing indignation. 
Hardly an organ-man or plaster-east vendor passed our street- 
door without being interrogated by my father, die paese 
sictc?^^ (^‘ What part of Italy do you come from?**) The 
plaster-east vendor is seen no more in London streets, but 
the organ-man remains. The natives of the Sunny South 
who frequented our house seemed all to be itulifferent — * 
singularly indifferent, in British eyes— to any form of social 
entertainment; what they came for w^as talk— cluefly on 
political topics, mingled at moments with a little literature, 
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and constantly with a liberal sprinklinj^ of iny father’s poems, 
which were received with sonorous enlopiy, founded at least 
as much on puliiical or national as on literary considerations. 
Gabriele Rossetti's noble declamation, taken alon^ with his 
subject-matter, was indeed enough to carry any sympathizer 
away on the wave and whirl of excitement. I seldom heard 
him read any of his prosc-writin^'s on such occasions. His 
auditors lianlly appeared to have any flcsldy ap[>ctitcs. Such 
a thin{^ as a .solid siip[)er was never in question, neither did 
they ever pn>pf,se to smoke\ 'I hey would come into <iui‘ small 
sittii\v^-rcK)m, y!;ieet the “ Si^iuira Kraucesca*' and their host, 
and .sit clown, as the chance offered, amid the whole family, 
adult and scnn-infanlinc. A cuj) or two of lea or of coffee, 
with a slice of bread and butter, was all the provender wont 
to be forihccMnin^. 

It would be difficult to ^ivc an idea of the atmosphere of 
thoug'ht and feeling in which Oantc Rossetti grew to boyhood 
and to youth, unless I were to say something about the 
foreign visitors. I shall endeavour to be reasonably brief. 
Some he rcincinbcrcd a little, but I, his junior, scarcely or not 
at all Such were Angeloni, a literary purist,^ who became 
blind in his last years ; General Michele Carrascosa, wlio was 
my second godfather ; the famous prima donna Giuditta 
Pasta ; Guido Sorclli, wlio maligned in a book the character 
of Italian women, and was gibbeted by my father in a sonnet ; 
Dragonetti, a leading violoncellist at the Italian opera; 
Petroni, compiler of a dictionary. The celebrated author Ugo 
Foscolo was barely known to iny father in London ; well known 
was the not less celebrated violinist Paganini. There wa.s a 
Conte Faro, wlio look, I believe, to coaLcIcaling. “ Far6 ” 
mcan.s in Italian “I will do’*; and my father (possibly 

^ Piiristn ill the use of the Italian language was a great controversy 
among Italians in all those years. The purists insisted upon recurring to 
the standard of literary diction, mainly the Tuscan of the fourteenth 
century, to the exclusion of everything modern, provincial, or imported 
from abroad. Gabriele Rossetti eared liule for such nicolics, but was 
willing to write much as he thought and spohe, PoUdoil was stricter, yet 
not a purist. 
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without any reason beyond the purport of tlic name) used lo 
call him “ c tioti fa ra a/a/ uicfite" (“ / will ilo, I wilt 

do, and neven* will he do anything One curious character, 
fearfully addicted to drawin^f the lon^ boir, was liaincd the 
Marchese Moscati, who actually persuaded the very eminent 
physician, Dr, Llliotson, lliat Moscati liad a double .stomach, 
and was a riiminating animal. IClHoison introduced him to 
l^ossetti, and was (1 may take tliis opportunity of saying) our 
accustomed family doctor, resolutely refusin^j— for he was a 
most kind and generous man — to accept any fees for hii5 
valuable advice, 'fhackcray dedicated Pcmleanis lo lum. 
After a while my fatlicr left Moscati to rumijiatc by liimscif, 
and they became avowed enemies. 

Among Italians well remembered by me, some arc men- 
tioned in my Notes to Dante Rossetti's letters Filippo 
Pistrucci (1 recollect also, though faintly, his brother henedetto 
the eminent medallist, who de.signcd our ‘‘ Gcorgc-and-lhe- 
Dragon ” coinage) ; Sangiovanni, the clever modeller in clay, 
the most picturesque figure of all, who had, I believe, knifed” 
somebody in early youth, and had later on (chiefly after the 
suppression of the Neapolitan constitution in 1821) had many 
a romantic adventure in the kingdom, as captain of a band for 
the suppression of brigandage, which bore a partly politico- 
reactionary character; the Cavalier Mortara ; Baron Calfapielra. 
Other intimates in our early childhood were— Jancr (he subse- 
quently called himself Jancr-Nardini), a Tuscan, scholarly and 
courteous, keen in politics, and of a very biting tongue ; Cici- 
loni, a teacher of Italian, of high character in all respects, who 
took up Rossetti's work at some times when the latter was laid 
aside, and especially during his very severe illness in 1843; 
Forcsti, who had been in China ; Sarti, the plaster-cast vendor; 
Dc' Marsi, a teacher ; Ferrari, an aged musician whom blindness 
had overtaken ; Sir Michael Co.sta, the musician and conductor, 
and his brother Raffacle, both of whom we saw occasionally ; 
Count Carlo PepoH, a good-looking, cultivated Bolognese of 
high honour and ancient family, regarded in our retired 
household as rather a dandy— he had been addressed in a 
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striking poclic«nl epistle by the great poet Leopardi, and 
eventually an English lady of some fortune “proposed to 
him/^ and he married her, returned to Italy when liberal 
politics prevailed there, and died a Senator of the realm ; 
Kolandi, the bookseller, a very worthy man of small stature ; 
Count Giuseppe Kicciardi, a South Neapolitan, an ardent 
patriot of the revolutionary-republican type. I remember 
seeing once or twice in our house a handsome stately lady, 
rather advanced in j'car.s, who called herself, I think, Ida 
Saint Kline. Slic was the daughter of a Hungarian nobleman, 
Leopold de 1 olstoy, had led an agitated and far from correct 
life, and was authoress of the MtUnoires d'une Contem- 
porainc, published in Paris in 1S27. Two old friends passed 
some days in my father's house, vaguely remembered by me — 
Dr. Curci, and Smargiassi, tlic latter a Vastese, and a land- 
scape-painter of considerable name in the Neapolitan kingdom. 
Curci had quite a passionate attachment to my father, and I 
believe visited England for the express purpose of seeing him 
once again. Later on were Cornaro, a descendant (and I 
tliink 1 was told the sole remaining descendant) of the great 
Venetian family — a noticeable man, in early middle age, with 
long nose and reddish hair — he was said to be an inveterate 
gambler, and lie died accidentally by drowning ; Parodi, a 
dancing-master, who gave us lessons in dancing, in return for 
Italian lessons imparted to his son by my father — he was a 
man not wanting in good sense, but uninslructcd in a marked 
degree, and spoke the most curious lingo that I ever heard — 
French, German, and English, grafted on to his native Italian ; 
As pa, a vigorous Sicilian, pianoforte-tuner in Kroad wood’s 
house; Gallenga, the political and miscellaneous writer, as 
expert in the English as in the Italian longue; Dr. Maron- 
cell!, brother of a well-known exile who suffered a rigid 
imprisonment ; the musician Sperati ; Signora Monti (after- 
wards Monti-Baraldi), to whom some of Rossetti’s latest 
letters were written. Dr. Maroiicclli gave him some medical 
advice towards 1843 ; and later on another doctor, Gilioli, 
seemed to have some partial success in treating his eyesight. 

VOL. I. 4 
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Of one of these Italians, Sangiovanni, I will say a few words 
further, as he and his Jiad more to do with our early family life 
tlian any of the otliers ; Pistnicci came next. Sangiovanni 
was a tall gaunt man, with an air of having gone through 
a deal of wearing work, aged about fifty-two wlicn I first 
i cmcinber him. It is rather a curious fact that two Spanish 
painters, having to depict St. Joseph, adopted a type of 
visage not at all unlike Saugiovanni’s, but in each instance 
(especially the second) less strained and nigged. I refer 
to the pictures in our National Gallery, The Adoraliou of 
the Shepherds, by Vclascjucz, and The Holy Family, by 
Murillo. Of school knowledge Sangiovanni had little, but 
plenty of intelligence; of religioius belief (I should say) 
nothing; but in this respect he was on a par with a large 
proportion of his London compatriots. My fatlicr once 
narrated to him the story of the Patriarch J o.seph, from the 
Look of Genesis, which came perfectly new to him, and 
interested him e.xtrcmely. In 1833 he went over to America, 
on business proper to Achillc Murat, to look after an c-state 
and its slave-labourers. In the United States he sasv an 
Anglo-American young woman whom he liked ; he proposed 
for licr, and brought her back to Kngland as hi.s wife. She 
became the mother of an ailing boy, Gugliclino. Sangiovanni, 
as a luisband, was not unkind in his way, but had all the 
jealousy (perfectly gratuitous in this instance) and the 
dominance of a Southern Italian ; and his wife was almost 
a prisoner in her dingy tenement, Nassau Street, Marylebonc, 
where her spouse carried on his clay-modelling art. My 
mother, with some of us children, often looked in upon her 
.solitude, and held her in deserved esteem. After some years 
she came to understand (I know not how) that Sangiovanni 
was already a married man, having a wife still living in Italy. 
This wa.s, I .siippo.se, true ; and not less true that Sangiovanni 
had heard nothing of his first wife for many yeans, and had 
genuinely believed her to be no more. About the same lime 
our Mrs. Sangiovanni got to know something about the 
Mormons ; so one day she vanished with her son to Mormon- 
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land, and was never again traced. This may have been in 
1846. Sangiovaniii, after much agitated inquiry, resumed his 
ordinary work, and be died at Brighton in 1853. 

Other names and reminiscences crowd upon me as I 
write. There was an odd personage, Albcra, whom we con** 
sidcred not entirely sane. He was a great believer in one 
of the professing Dauphins of France, Louis XVII. — I think 
this one was the so-called Naiindorf — and he insisted 
upon taking my father to see him, and believe in him too. 
My father saw him, but did not believe in him ; though he 
allowed that Naundorf looked very like a Bourbon,’ and had 
a daughter resembling Marie AtUoincttc. After a while Naun- 
dorf look to a sort of religious revelation, as well as to 
Gallic royalty, and my father, regarding him as a decided 
impostor, visited him no more. Then came a little snuffy 
senile Frcnclmnan, the Comte de Neubourg, who was, 1 sup- 
pose, a Legitimist or Carlist. If his linen was not spotless, 
his manners were exquisitely polite. He had a mania for 
puns; and, when my father was conversing on some subject 
\vith his usual energetic zest, the Comte would at times both 
embarrass and exasperate him by interjecting something 
which, on reflection, proved to have no raison d'etre beyond 
punning. Another singular person was the "Babylonish 
Princess'* (introduced into our house by Cavalier Mortara), 
" Maria Theresa Asmar, daughter of Emir AbdalkiK Asmar,’* 
who published her Memoirs in two volumes in 1844. She 
was a small, very dark Nvoman, of middle age and subdvicd 
manners, and decidedly plain. A Vastese named Rulli 
appeared in our house towards 1842, and made some pretence 
at bringing Dante Rossetti on in his artistic studies. I believe 
his instruction was limited to propounding to the youtii, for 
copying, a drawing or engraving of an architectonic ram's 

^ Tins question of Naundorf, or of other persons who claimed to be 
Louis XV I i., has of late acquired added importance, as it seems to be 
estahllslied, by tlic investigation ordered by the French Government, that 
the remains which were produced and medically inspected iu 1795 as being 
those of the deceased Louis XVII. cannot really have been his. 
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head. RulH appeared to us an unmeaning and not easily 
intelligible sort of character ; he had something in him, how- 
ever, for he died in a battle for Italian liberation. An 
Avvocato Tcodorani adopted, and even wrote or lectured on, 
some of Rossctti’.s ideas concerning Dante and other Italian 
poets; and a cultivated gentleman, Dc' I'ilippi, saw a good 
deal of Ills closing years. A native of the Kingdom of Naples 
was generally to be known (apart from dialect or physiog- 
nomy) by his addressing my father as Don Gabriele for 
lliat mode still subsists from the old days of the Spanisli 
occupation. To other Italians my father was ‘^Signor 
Rossetti/' or (if on a formal footing, which was not wont to 
last long) “ Signor Piofessorc/* 

I’hc determined character of some of these men may be 
illustrated by a passage from a letter written by Gabriele 
Ko.s.sclti in April 1851. I can hardly have failed to see the 
Galanli here mentioned, but I do not remember his person. 

“ Hither had fled from Naples, after the infamous treason of 
15 May 1848, a man of great talent, the Avvocato Giacinlo 
GalaiUi, wlio piqued himself on a spirit of prophecy. At tliat lime 
our national affair.s were flourishing ; but he foresaw disasters whicli, 
since t))en, have come but loo true. One evening he called to rend 
me a wrilitig of Ids entitled 2 Vic 2 'hrcc Years, 1848 (it was just in 
June of that year), 1849, and 1850. 'riic fust of these three years 
he defined as a Year of Roses and I'liorns (and you will lake note 
iluit the tliorns had not yet begun); the second, Year all Thorns; 
and lire third, Year of Death. And such, haplessly, they all turned 
out. He arraigned the Roman Popedom ns the principal cause of 
all the reverses wliiclr he foresaw ; and Pius IX. was, at llmt date, slill 
enacting the comedy whielr he afterwards turned into a tragedy. 
On hearing that writing 1 was staggered ; and yet, not being able 
then to give credence to it, I smiled incredulously, and, shaking my 
head, I called Galanti a bird of ill omen and a visionary. He rose 
incensed^ and exclaimed : * You will see whether I .speak ihc truth, 
and you will confess it; Imt not to me, for I will not await Ihc 
direful tir?»c that is coming upon us.’ Saying tliks, he dcpnrlcd, 
relumed to hi.s house, not far from mine, and cut his throat. This 
terrible event produced the deepest impression on me ; and soon 
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afterwards i)Cgaii oiir disasters. Tiie days of Novara, Verona, and 
Mantua, ensued ; and then the flight of the Impiiis who is called 
Pius, and so to the roses succeeded the thorns. Of the other two 
years I do not speak ; you know what they were.** 

Towards the close of my father ‘s life various protestantizing 
Italians, most of them cx-Catholic priests, got about him, and 
worked the anti-papal side of his opinions and writings. 
They started a review called titc lico di Savonarola. We 
did not relish them much, though we thought Crespi and 
Di Menna (the latter a* very feeble-minded personage) honest 
in their views. There were also Tcrretti and Mapci- -the last 
little to our taste. I cannot recollect that we ever saw Gavazzi, 
the admired pulpit orator, but we certainly did sec Dr. Achilli 
— wliose cliaractcr came mucli bespattered out of his action 
against Cardinal Newman for libel — a heavy beetle-browed 
man, who looked fit for most things evil. 

I have not yet named the two foremost London-dwclling 
Italians of my boyhood, Mazzini and Panizzi. That great 
man, Mnzzini, was naturally well known to my father, and 
highly esteemed by him — a feeling which Mazzini recipro- 
cated. They dissented however, to some extent, a.s to what 
should be regarded as practical aims to work for, and practical 
means of working. Mazzini was, of course, for a republic, 
and for any tiumber of revolutionary attempts, even though 
manifestly destined to present failure ; whereas Rossetti was 
fundamentally for a unified constitutional monarchy, and for 
a plan of action which would preserve rather than sacrifice 
valuable lives. Mazzini was perhaps, of the two, the more 
nearly in tlie right ; for it seems as if the result would not, 
without liis ceaseless incitements, have been attained nearly 
so soon as it was. 1 do not think that 1 ever set eyes on 
Mazzini in my father’s house ; but I well remember seeing 
him, towards 1842, at a meeting attended by a number of 
poor Italians, organ-grinders and others, for whom a school 
was being started. He spoke after my fatlicr ; and the noble, 
simple utterance of the word with which he began his address 
— **FratclU** — still sounds upon my car. As to Panizzi, my 
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father knew iiim likewise in the early years ; but he under- 
stood (I believe correctly) that l^inizzi was tlic writer of an 
adverse and partly sneering critique on his theories concerning 
Dante and other writers ; this he resented, and they met no 
more. Garibaldi and Saffi, who came into fame wl\cn my 
father was declining and withdrawn from society, he never 
.saw ; nor do I think he saw the patriot-as.sassin Felice Orsini, 
nor Rufini, author of the admired talc Doctor Antonio. 
General Giigliclmo Pepe he had known very intimately in 
Naples, and the}' kept up some correspondence to a late date, 
when Pepe was acting as one of the heroic defenders of 
Venice, 1848*49 ; but the General, .so far as 1 am aware, never 
cainc to Itngland. 

The bctc. noire of the political Italians whom we so con- 
.slaiuly saw was the King of tlic French, Louis l^iiilippc, or 
Luigi Filippo, as they called him. He was more abhorred, 
because more powerful for good or for evil, than even the 
Pope, the King of Naples, or the pettier tyrants of Italy* Of 
cour.se too he was regarded as a traitor, having come to the 
throne by a popular revolution, and then reinforced thccau.se 
of rclrogre.ssion and coercion. There were also the Austimns 
— *‘Gli Auslriaci*’ — and their hell-hound McUcrnich, The 
number of times I have heard Luigi Filippo denounced would 
tax the resources of the Calculating Roy. My inind’.s eye 
presents a curiou.s group, though it seemed natural enough at 
the time. My fallicr and three or four foreigners engaged in 
animated talk on the affairs of ICuropc, from llie point of 
view of patriotic aspiration, and hope long deferred till it 
became almost hopclc.ss, with frequent and fervent recitations 
.of poetry intervening; iny mother quiet but interested, and 
sometimes taking licr mild womanly part in the conversation ; 
and we four children — Maria more especially, with Jicr dark 
Italian countenance and rapt eyes — drinking it all in as a 
.sort of necessary atmosphere of tlic daily life, yet with our 
own little interests and occupations as well— reading, colouring 
prints, looking into illuslraiccl books, nursing a cat, or what- 
ever came uppermost. The talk was essentially of a serious 
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^nd often an elevated kind» but varied with any amount of 
lively banter, anecdote, or jest, and with those familiar reminis- 
cences of the old clays and the old country so poignantly 
dear to the exile's heart. As has already been partly indicated, 
no period passed, even in our infancy, at which we were much 
less capable of fallowing a conversation in Italian than in 
Knglish ; and we could pick out tolerably something of 
French in talk, even before being set to learn the language 
grammatically. Italian grammar we— with tlic exception of 
ilfaria— hardly looked into at all as a matter of system, and 
Knglisli grammar was counted as pretty well explaining itself. 

I regard it as more than probable that the perpetual exerted 
and of course one-sided talk about Luigi Filippo and other 
political matters had .something to do with the marked aliena- 
tion from current politics which characterized iny brother in 
his adolescent and adult years. He was not of a long-suffering 
temper, and may have thought the whole affair a considerable 
nuisance at times, and resolved that he at least would leave 
Luigi Fili])po and the other potentates of Europe and their 
ministers, to take care of themselves. 

I find some remarks in John Stuart MilTs Antobiography 
(1S73) which appear well wortli attention ; here I quote them* 
as indicating the kind of inleUcctual savour which we absorbed 
in childhood, and which I conceive to have been eminently 
well adapted for ripening the faculties and keeping the 
feelings undebased. Mill, it will be perceived, Is speaking of 
I'Vcncli (as contrasted witli English) society, but what he 
sa3's would apply in a general way to those Italians whom we 
were in the liabit of seeing ; though it must be allowed that 
several of them were commonplace persons in the fullest sense 
of the term. Mill says, speaking of the fifteenth year of his 
life— I abridge tlic passage here and there : — 

‘‘The greatest perhaps of the many advantages which I owed 
to this episode in luy education was that of having breathed for 
a whole year the free and genial atmosphere of continental life. 
Having so little experience of English life, and the few people 
I knew being mostly such as had public objects, of a large and 
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personally disinterested kind, at heart, I was ignorant of the low 
moral tone of what in Eriigland is called Society ; the habit of, not 
indeed professing, but taking for granted in every mode of implica' 
tion, that conduct is of covirsc always directed lONvards low and 
[)Ctty objects. 1 could not then know or estimate die difference 
between this manner of existence, and that of a people like the 
French, wliosc faults, if equally real, are at all events difforcnl; 
among whom sentiments, which hy comparison at least may be 
called elevated, are the current coin of human intercourse, both in 
books and in private life; and, though often evaporating in pro- 
fession, are yet kept alive in the nation at large by constant exercise, 
and stimulated by sympathy, so as to form a living and active part 
of the existence of great numbers of persons, and to be recognized 
and understood by «all. Neither could I then appreciate the general 
culture of the understanding which results from the habitual exercise 
of the feelings, and is thus carried down into the most uneducated 
(dasscs of several countries on the continent, in a degree not equalled 
in Fnglaud among the so-called educated, except where an unusual 
Icndenicss of conscience leads to a habitual exercise of the intellect 
on (lucslions of right and wrong. I even then felt, though without 
slating it clearly to myself, the contrast between the frank sociability 
ami amiability of French personal intercourse, and the English mode 
of existence, in which everybody acts as if everybody else (with few 
or no exceptions) was either an enemy or a bore. In France, it is 
true, the bad as well as the good points, both of individual and of 
nalioiKil character, come more to the surface, and break out more 
fearlessly in ordinary intercourse, than in England; but the general 
habit of the people is to show, as well as to expect, friendly feeling 
in evety one towards every othei*, wherever there b not some 
posilive cause for the opposite/’ 


I will add here one word or two on the contrary side. 
1 think that the base passion of envy is more common among 
Italian than among F.nglish people ; likewise a certain penu- 
rious or stingy habit, which may however-~among the 
Italians I knew in boyhood— have been chiefly due to the 
unich greater expense of living which they found in England 
beyond whut they had known in Italy. To spend a pound 
sidling wore, in tlicir eyes, a different aspect fiom w i. 
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docs in Londoners. As to what is commonly called 
morality/’ those Italians (so far as I can review them now) 
look to me, as a class, quite up to the British level ; but of 
course the point could not be estimated by me in boyhood, 
and since the close of my fathers life my knowledge of 
Italians in Kngland is practically a blank ; and the same was 
the ease with my brother. 


VL 

CHILDISH BOOK-READING AND SCRIBBLING. 

Dante Rossktti’s earliest education was conducted by our 
mother ; little or not at all by our father, apart from the 
general mental incitement (and this assuredly counted for a 
good deal) which his conversation, his using the Italian 
language, and his readings of his poems, supplied. I may 
say in this connexion that my own education — allowing 
for the moderate difference of age — proceeded pari passu with 
my brothcr*s ; and that my two sisters owed everything in the 
way of early substantial instruction to our mother. To school 
tlicy never went at all. Thus all four of us were constantly 
together in infancy and childhood. Wherever one was, there 
the other was — and that was almost always at home. In 
what I have next to say I sliall aim at confining my,sclf to 
Dante Gabriel, but it will be understood that what is true 
of him applic.s mainly to the other three children as well. 

Of course our religious mother gave Dante some rudiments 
of Christian knowledge, from the Bible and the ** Church 
Catechism,’’ and at a suitable age took him to church. He 
got to know the wliolc Bible fairly well, and necessarily 
regarded it ^Yith reverence as one of the greatest and 
subliincst books in the world. Job^ Ecclesiastes, and the 
Apocalypse, were the sections of the Scripture which, before 
he attained manhood and ever afterwards, he viewed with 
peculiar interest and homage. He must have been able to 
read currently, and to write with moderate neatness, soon 
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after completing five years of age. His early reading seems 
to have been all in English ; although, as he spoke Italian, 
for ordinary household purposes, about as rcadil}/ as English, 
and as the reading process in Italian is incomparably the 
easier of the two for a beginner, no reason is apparent to me 
why this was the ease. 

I lately came across two letters addressed by my father to 
my motlier, August and September 1836, which give a clear 
indication as to the knowledge of UaUni\ then possessed 
by Dante, iu his ninth year. The first expresses some 
surprise at finding that Dante and his two juniors (Christina 
was not yet .six) had perfectly understood a letter in Italian 
from their mother, read out to them, Iji his second letter, 
iny father says that Dante and I, having received notes from 
Maria, chanted aloud, with great demonstrations of glee, the 
following slave; — 

L’nmahile Mjiria 
Ringraziata sin 
])c' clue biglictd snoi 
Mandntr ad artibi noi/' 

T]ii,s extemporized effusion must, I siijjposc, have been the 
pciformaiicc of Dante Gabriel These seem to be the first 
rhymes he ever concocted, and, if so, he rhymed in Italian 
earlier than in English. My father of course .smiles over 
verses of such a calibre — which arc, nevertheless, correct in 
rhyme and rhythm, and not (I .should say) wrong in diction. 

I think that the very first book my brother look to with 
strong personal zest was Shakespear’s Hamlet— ix,y certain 
scenes of Hamlet, giving a fairly complete idea of the story, 
wliich were printed to accompany the outlines to that tragedy 
engraved after the then universally celebrated German artist, 
Retzsch, both outlines and scenes interested him vastly ' 
at the age of five, or it may be even of four; and soon ta 
relative (probably one of our aunts) gave him a Rowdier's 
Shakespear, in which he read numerous plays — and indeed 

’ Thanks to good-natured Maria for her two notes sent to botli of us. 
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he read, unchecked, in un-l^owdlcnsccl editions as well. A 
little incident serves to fix \wy memory ns to clnlc.s etc. in 
this matter. ]3eforc I was .six years of a^c, and ihcrcforo 
before the close of September iSjs, I had a dangerous gastric 
Illness ; and, while I was recovering from that, Dante pro- 
duced for iny diversion, ‘'out of hi.s own head/* a little scrie.s 
of drawn and coloured figures of the leading personages in 
the tlircc parts of Henry VL I need not .say that these 
were childish pcifonnanccs in llic most absolute sen.se. He; 
can tlicn have been at the utmost .seven years and four moiUli.s 
old, and wa.s, I fancy, some months younger. The tiilogy 
of Henry V/. was a great favourite with all of tis ; hut, 
by the lime when JDaiUc was familiar wiUi that drama, he 
was not less versed in several other plays of Shakcsjjear. I 
might will! confulencc specify 'J'Ae 'I'cmpcsi^ Hitisnnnnct 
Nights Dream, The Merchanl of Venice^ Henry / 
Richard IH., Romeo and Jniiet, Maclwih^ and thcic wme 
others as well. Of four of these we had outliiie-)>nokH 
similar to that of IlmnUt — tl\c designs by Rctr.sch, or by 
a less prominent German artist, Kiihl. There were also 
RcUsclfs famous oullinc.s to Gdlhcts Faust, Througli these*, 
with their accompanying text in Isnglish, my brolht!!* ga»tlo 
know, and to admire, soinelhing of luinst, not very long aflcj* 
Hamlet, Here was, at any rate, a good heginning f(;r lasU; 
in poetry. Tw(j oilier liooks whh .similar oiuliiie.s were 
Fndolui^ translated frotn Schiller (which we thoughl feeble 
stuff), and the Dragon of Rhodes, 

Tile next iinincn.se favourite was Waller Scott. Some rt?la- 
live presented a pocket-CLlition of AJannion to Dunlc liossi*lli 
at a very childish age. ITe ramped through it, iind recited 
whole pages at a strclcli— the death of Constance, the liatlle 
and death of Mama ion, etc. h'it/C-lCusLaco was regarded as a 
tame and corrcct-inindccl character rousing uo inUavst. ?*//<* 
Aay of the Last Minstrel and The Lady of the f.alr excited 
fully as mucli clcliglu as Mannion ; The Lord of the tsfes and 
Rokeby only a little less. [ can still recollect that one after- 
noon the junior master at our first .school, the younger Mr. 
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I^aul, called at our house for some purpose, and found us all 
four racing and tumbling about the door, repeating in semi- 
drama the Battle of Clan Alpin, from The Lady of the Lake. 
Dante was then just about nine years of age. Along with 
.Scott's poems the Arabian Nights went on at a great rate; 
the old English translation after Galland, and not long after- 
wards Lane's very different version. The Waverky N<n>e!s 
ensued pretty soon after the poems — Ivanhoe (the prime 
favourite), Kenihvorth^ Quentin Dat^^vard^ etc. It may perhaps 
be as well to give here the opinion which, at a mature age, 
Dante Rossetti entertained of Walter Scott’s novels. U is 
expressed in a letter of October 1871, addressed to Mr. 
William Bell Scott: — 

“ I have read several of Scott’s novels here, and been surprised 
both at their usual melodramatic ftbsurdities of plot, and their 
nstounding command of character in the personages by whom all 
these improbabilities are enacted. The novels are wonderful works, 
with all the it faults. Guy Manntring and St, Rtmaih Well — 
neither of which I knew before — delighted me extremely. Another 
1 read is The .Fair Maid of Perth ; which is on a level with the 
Victoria drama in .some respects, but, in some points of conception 
and vivid reality in parts, can only be compared to the greatest 
imaginative works existing.” 

These books— Shakespear, Faust, Scott, and the Arabian 
^^ghts~tii■\z\, along will! tlicsc, Keightlcy’s Fatiy Mytho- 
(iincntioiiocl in a previous section), Monk I.cwis s vcrsc- 
collcclion J'dics of Wondiiy’ fAlottzo ihe Byove, etc.), and the 
.stirring ballad of Chevy Chnse~mty.y certainly be regarded 
as llic staple and the fine fleny of what Dante Rossetti 
revelled in up to the close of his tenth year or thcrc- 
aboiUs. Me always di.sccriiccl the difference between the 
“Ghost in Hamlet" and a ghost by Monk Lewis. Other 
things are present to me as well: Carleton’s Trutts and 
Stories of the Irish Peasantry, Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver, 
Gay’s Fables, Pascal Bruno (a tale translated from Dumas), 
Filzgrecnc Halleck’s short poem of Marco Bozaris, an in- 
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cidcnt of the Greek War of Independence. Of Burns he 
had a kind of idea, through looking into an edition sparsely 
illustrated by Wcstall ; but the dialect was a bar to bis 
taking very kindly to the poems. Lamb^s Tales from 
Shakespear he skimmed and slighted. Of directly funny “ 
things I remember only John Gilpin and some jocosities 
of Mood in a Comic ylnnuai Naturally, too, there were the 
old nurscry'-rhymes in infantine years, and The Peacock at 
Home ; and the old Fairy-tales, such as Puss in Boots^ Blue- 
hearti, Ci ml a cl la. Jack the Giant-Killer, Beauty and the 
Beast, etc. Our mother kept us adequately supplied with 
books having a directly religious or didactic aim— stories 
about “ good little boys and girls/* or the alternative naughty 
ones, and other such matter ; but she, like a sensible woman, 
did not tic us down to liking them, in case we happened to 
dislike them — wliich ^vc generally did. There were some 
of Miss Edgeworth's stories for children, such as Frank \ 
Day^’s Sandford and Merton ; The Fairchitd Family, by Mrs. 
Sherwood, which last we were far from relishing. The one 
which I recollect as best esteemed was The Son of a Genius, 
by' Mrs. ITonand ; a companion story was The Daughter of a 
Genius. A minute edition of Stories from English Plisiory, 
by James Mill, was very frequently in our hands, with prints 
— the Druids burning victims in wicker cages to their gods, 
Queen Margaret and the Robber, and so on. 

Illustrated books atid engraving.s were not very numerous 
in our house, but .still in fair quantity. One that Dante and 
the rest of us looked at continually, beginning well nigh in 
infancy, was an old-fashioned little book (i/oo) in the Dutch 
language, named Metamorphosis Naturalis, by a painter 
(Goeciaerdt), with coloured prints of insects and their trans- 
formations. Blank wonderment, with much of stimulating 
pleasure and something of repulsion, was the result. Later 
on, and never tired of, came Martin and WestalTs Ulus- 
iraiions of the Bible ; and to his last day Dante would have 
told you that Martin was an imaginative pictorial genius of 
no mean power. Afterwards some one gave him a book of 


1-ioimer urecn some engravings alter Kuoens, tnc subjects 
from the story of Achilles. They met his fancy in a certain 
way, but he did not like their Qc.shy forms and florid manner. 
Also (belonging probably to ICliza Polidori) a book of English 
engravings from Raphael’s Cartoons, with highly laudatory 
descriptions. Another of our grandfather’s possessions was 
a fine large edition of Ariosto, with hVcnch engravings of 
last century. These were an endless delight to Dante, from 
the age of eleven or so onwards. He owned much earlier, as 
a present from tlic same relative, a little book of French or 
Flemish woodcut-illustrations to liiblc history, elating towcards 
1580. They were probably artistic things of their kind, and 
lie enjoyed their arbitrary treatment and unreasonable 
costurne.s. Among our father’s books were a Poirphiit 
Hypneroiaituuhta ; Gombauld's Rjidymion, in English, with 
engravings, elated 1639; and a volume of pagan mytho- 
logy with startling woodcuts of about the early seventeenth 
century — I presume it to have been the Dc Nainrd Deonan 
of Boccaccio. All these Dante inspected from time to timCj 
with some gusto not iinmiiiglcd with awe — each book being 
pronounced by our father to be a lihro sommamente mistico} ** 
according to his system of interpretation of mediaeval and 
renaissance literature. In his opening years no prints were 
more frequently in Dante’s hands tlian a series of litlio- 
graphs from Roman history, the work of Filippo Pistrucci 
(there was also u different series, coloured allegorical designs) ; 
not very superior efforts of art, but far from being amiss in 
treatment of the subjects. At one time, after Dante had 
passed out of mere childhood, some one brought into our 


* Book in the liiglicst degree mystical. 
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liousc Pinclli*s outlines from Roman history. These we 
admired most heartily, and I suppose with good reason. 
Some of PinclU’s subjects of Italian peasant and street life 
we knew already. Various other prints and drawings occur 
to my mind ; but somewhere I must stop, and I stop here. 
Occasionally — it seems to me by no means often— he went 
to the National Gallery in childhood. Mr. Frederick J. 
Shields lias recorded an interesting point that he heard from 
Dante Rossetti, who mentioned it to .show the sound direction 
which, in many instances, his mother gave to his taste. On 
his fu st visit to the National Gallery — he may, I suppose, have 
been then just ten years of age * — he was inclined to adniiic 
the big, sliowy, and (to an untrained eye) somewhat telling 
picture by Benjamin West, Christ healing the Sick \ but his 
mother, who made no pretence to technical knowledge in art, 
at once set him right by remarking that it was common- 
place and expressionless.” What two epithets could go closer 
to the root of the thing? 

It has often been said, by writers who know nothing very 
definite about the matter, that Dante Rossetti was, from 
childhood or early boyliood, a devoted admirer of the 
.stupendous poet after whom he was christened.* This is a 
mistake. No doubt our father's Dantesque studies saturated 
the household air with wafts and rumours of the mighty 
Alighieri ; therefore the child breathed Dante (.so to speak), 
but he did not think Dante, nor lay him to lieart. On the 
contrary, our father’s speculations and talk about Dante — 
which, although he highly valued the poetry as such, all took 
an abstruse or theoretic turn — rather alienated my brother 
than otherwise, and withheld him from ” looking up” the 
Florentine, to see whether his poems were things readable, 
like those of Shakespear, Scott, or Gothe. With alt of us 
children the ease was the same. I question whether my 

’ The National Galleryj in its present building, opened to the public in 
April 1838. The first nucleus of the collection had previously been 
housed in Pall Mall, but I surmise that none of my family ever went 
there. 
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brother had ever read twenty consecutive lines of Dante until 
he wa.s some fifteen or sixteen years of age ; no doubt after 
that he rapidly made up for lost time. Our father, when 
writing about tiic Comedta or the Vita Nuova, was seen 
surrounded by ponderous folios in italic Kypd," Ubri uihtici" 
and the like (often about alchemy, frecma.sonry, Brahminisni^ 
Swedenborg, the Cabbala, etc.), and filling page after page of 
prose, in impeccable handwriting, full of undcrscoring.s, inter- 
lineations, and cancellings. W'c contemplated Itis labours with 
a certain liushcd feeling, which partook of respect and also of 
levity, but were assuredly not much tempted to take up one 
of his books, and see whether it would “do to read.” The 
Convito was always a name of dread to us, as being the 
veiy essence of arid iinrcadablcnc&s. Dante Alighieri was a 
sort of banshee in the Charlotte Street housc.s ; his .shriek 
audible even to familiarity, but the message of it not 
scrutinized. 

As to all this, a passage in my brother’s I’rcfacc to his 
book Dante and his Circle ought to have prevented any 
misapprehension concerning the supposed cou.slant reading of 
Alighieri in very childish years. He says: — 

« 

fust associalions I have me connected with my father's 
devoted studies, which, from his own point of view, have done so 
much towards lire general investigation of J^ante's writings. 'I'hus, 
in those Ciirly days, nil nround me partook of llie i nil u cnee of the 
great Florentine; till, from viewing it ns a natural element, I also, 
gromn^ oidcr^ was drawn within the circle." 

Tlicre was an English artist named Seymour Kirkuj), 
domiciled in Florence. He was made a Barone of the Ualian 
Kingdom, and must l3C remembered by many persons now 
living, as he only died towards 1879, aged nIncLy-two or 
Ihcrcabouls. He was an cntlnisiast for Dante, and was a 
profound believer in my father's scheme of DaiUcsquc Inter- 
pretation, He began corresponding with my father towards 
1 837, and kept this up for several years. It was in 1 839 that he 
Look a leading part in discovering the portrait of the youthful 
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Dante, by Giotto, iit the Bargcllo of Florence, long lost under 
whitewash. He made at once a good full-sized coloured 
drawing of this invaluable portrait (now, sad to say, no longer 
in a perfectly authentic state), and sent the drawing as a 
present to my father; from him it came to iny brother, and 
was only disposed of in the sale of his effects which followed 
his death in 1882. The receipt of this portrait probably put 
the mind and feelings of Dante Rossetti as much e?i rapport 
with the Florentine poet ns any incident which had preceded 
it ; but even so he did not take any immediate steps for 
acquainting himself with the poems. 

My brother's first — his almost solitary drama ^ 

was written in his own I’landwriting, towards the age of five. 
He may have been just six, rather than five, but I am not 
certain. It is entitled The S/ave, ^ik\ it lies before me at 
tin's moment. Why lie wrote 'J'he Slave, or wliat he sup- 
po.scd himself to mean in writing it, is not clear to me. One 
can, however, form one safe inference — that his inspiration 
derived from seeing, in Sliakcspcar, the words "Slave, 
Traitor, Villain,'' and what not. The Slave consists of three 
Scenes in two " Acts ” ; it only fills nine small pages of large 
writing. The writing begins by imitating print, but goes on 
into an ordinary (very childisli) cursive hand. Probably 
Dante Gabriel learned how to write ciir.sivciy while the drama 
u'as in course of compo.sition. It surprises me to note that the 
spelling is strictly correct : tlie blank verse (when it occurs, 
for some parts are in truncated ver.se, or practical prose) is 
also correct enough — as here 

"Ho, if thou be alive, come out nml fight me!"' 

"Down, slave, I dare thee on! Coward, thou dlest 1" 

"But yet I will not live to see thee thus.*' 

This matter of versification correct in accent and number of 
feet, however puerile in other respects, may to some readers 
seem stranger than it does to me ; for I cannot, with reference 

* 1 say almost solitary," because I possess another trifle in the dramatic 
form —a mere piece of grotesqite banter— of a late date, 1878, 
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to luiy one of us four, remember any time wl^cn, knowing 
u'liat a verse was, we did Jiot also know and feel what a 
cor reel vcr.se was. 'Ihc early reading of really good poetry, 
and perl laps quite as much the constant hearing of our 
fallicr’.s verses recited with perfect arlicnlalion and cmpliasis, 
may account for this. 

The Dramatis Pcrsonce of The Slave arc set down 
thus:— “Don Manuel, a Spanish Lord; Traitor, an Officer; 
Slave, a Servant to Traitor ; Mortimer, an Knglish Knight; 
Guards, Messengers, etc/’ No plot is apparent, only constant 
ol^jurgation and fighting. The utmo.sl stretch of conjecture 
as to a plot would amount simply to this : Don Manuel is 
entitled to the allegiance of Traitor, who has dc.scrtcd him, 
and sides with Mortimer; Slave is viewed with suspicion by 
all three ; Traitor, getting the worst of it in a fight, kills him- 
self ; Mortimer, as an act of condolence for Traitor, kills 
//////.self ; Slave is killed by Don Manuel, who is left surviving, 
Jaatc (le micax. It will be observed that there is no female 
interest” in the The Slave \ and in fact the gushing or 
ecstatic female” was, to all us infants, a personage Ic.ss provo- 
cative of .sentiment than of mirth. Often and fatuously did 
we laugh over Coleridge’s poem of Love {GeHCvievc)—i\\z 
very poem which, in an edition of Coleridge that I possess, 
my brother, in one of his latest years, marked with tlic word 
rei fection.” 

In the .same minute paper-book whicli contains The Slave 
Ik'inte followed on, In a rather Ic.s.s rudimentary hamhvnting, 
with I'he Juauiics of Shakespeare, These consist singly of 
Portia’s .sjieech, “'Hie cpiality of mercy is not strained.’* 
'J‘licn comes yl/mh/m, or The Womlcrf/i! Lamp, by Gabriel 
Kossclti, Painter of Plny-Pictnres (this refers to his constant 
industry in colouring prints of siagc-characicrs). Aladdin 
i.s in pnw, and only a few lines were written, totally 
uuinUu’esiing. L he sole amusing point about it is the List 
of IT'r.sonage.s, wliicli arc assigned to sucli minor performers 
nyi “ Mrs. .Siddon.s, Mn Kemble, Mr. Kean,’* and ollicrs whose 
names lie g(jt no doubt from his theatrical prints, The liircc 
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above named were already dead al the lime. Mrs. Siddons, 
and more particularly Kemble (Jolin Philip), had been well 
known — 1 may here obscivc— to Gaetano Polidori. After 
Aladdin, a few pa^^cs of the book arc filled with drawings 
(of a kind). One is Guy l*'awkcs, with lantern and 
lie is done in heavy ink-silhoncUc, Nvhich is bloUcd down 
upon the paj^^c that faces him. 

And so much for fhe Slave and its adjuncts ; whlcli I 
mi^hl barely have inciilioncd, but for the fact that this 
drania has bcci) adverted to in print before now, and it 
seemed desirable to settle once for all what it amoutUed to. 

I must say a little more about infantine drawings — some 
in pencil, most in pen and ink, many of them coloured. Two 
represent his dormouse Dwanging'^ ; and, as Dwanging (so 
it appears to me) hardly existed at a date later than the 
completion of Dante’s sixth year (12 May 1834), these 
must be extremely early affairs, not wholly unlike the look 
of the animal. To 1834 belongs also (as 1 have said) a 
portrait of his rocking-horse, 'fhese three arc so far tolerable 
as to show that it was a pity he did not draw a little oftener 
frofu actual objccLs, but almost alway.s mere inventions 
(.such as they were), [prompted to a large extent by his 
tUcatricabcharacter prints, with straddling legs and irrational 
pretences at costume. One that seems to my memory v'cry 
early indeed is Macbeth contemplating the aerial dagger. 
A little book of childish drawings exists, chiefly from various 
plays. I will only name one subject from each play, as 
marked in our motUePs handwriting — a pretty good ividica- 
tion that Dante himself was barely competent to write neatly 
at the time. These comprise Talbot rescuing his son John 
from Orleans (Shakespear's Henry VH); Buckingham and 
Caieshy presenting the crown to Richard ; Prince Henry throw- 
ing Falsiaffs bottle of sack at him ; Combat between A/acbeth 
and young Siward ; Casca stabbing CiVsar ; Rolla carrying off 
the Child (from Sheridan’s Piesarrd), 

In concluding thi.s account of Dante Rossetti’s earliest 
years, I must observe that he was certainly fortunate in his 
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f'.UT^ily surroundings. His falhcv was a poet and l■na\^ of 
letters, his grandfather the same ; his mother had a good 
appreciation of literary matters ; hi.s sisters and brother all 
watched with interest and seconded with zest whatever he 
did as a beginning at writing and at drawing. He had also 
the vast advantage of speaking two languages, of which one 
.served as a direct introduction to Latin. In no quarter did 
he encounter anything to thwart his inclinations, to divert 
his .steps, or to throw cold water on liis small pciforinances. 
lie was not wilfully spoiled nor absurdly petted, nor was any 
difference made between him and the other children ; but he 
felt luinsclf to be encouraged as well as loved, and in most 
matters he had his own way. This, with the temper which 
wa.s innate in him, he would perliaps have got anyhow; a.s 
ihing.s went, he got it unenforced. Naturally this favourable 
condition of family relations continued to grow with his 
growth. 


VII. 

SCHOOL. 

It must have been after the midsummer holidays of 1836 
that Dante Rossetti fust went to school ; I followed him 
after the Christmas holidays. The school was that of tixe 
Rev. Mr. Paid, in Foley Street, Portland Place— a day- 
school for most of the pupils, or pcrlxaps all. There was, I 
think, only one assistant master, Mr. Paul.s son. The pupils 
\verc 'nf>t inimcrou.s — say twenty-five to thirty-five. They 
must chiefly have been sons of local tradc.smen. I remember 
one set of boys — three brothcr-s— of gentle birth and breeding, 
the Cummings ; also Aikman, who (I have an impression) 
became an officer of some distinction in the Indian army. 
VVe were instructed in some rudimentary inattcrs-wnting, 
arithmetic (Dante Gabriel was always bad at this, and to the 
end of his clays I fancy he would have been at fault here and 
tlxcrc in the multiplication table), English grammar, geograp y. 
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liistoiy, and tlic first steps in Latin. We also had to do 
a ‘'theme'* once or twice — a composition upon some given 
subject ; ‘ and we received some little drawing tuition from 
a French Master, M, Abeillc, whom we considered deft in 
his touch of foliage. We liked the younger Mr. Paul ; 
to the elder we had— and ought to have had — no objection, 
but I remember little of him. One of my few individual 
recollection.^ of the .school is that of hearing there the tolling 
bell which announced ihc death of King William the Fourth. 
Among our .school-books was a vtjlumc of selections, prose 
a»ul poetry, named T/tc R/ieforna/ Cftiss-{fO‘A\ containing such 
[Mccc.s as Cain[)beirs Lor/fic/'s his Las/ Man^ 

with marginal direction.s as to the proper tone, infic.xion, 
ge.sture, etc., for reciting them. We enjoyed a great deal of the 
tc\-t in thi.s book, and giggled over the directions — having 
always had in our father, and indeed in our mother loo, 
models that would have bettered that form of instruction. 

An English school .such as that of Mr. Paul (and I must 
say the same of King’s College School, to which we went 
afterwards) is nut an academy of good manners, nor yet of 
high thinking ; and it would be too true to acknowledge that 
Dante Rossetti rapidly deteriorated here. 1 would add the 
.same very emphatically of myself, but th«it I am not c.xactly 
in question, and need not intrude my small personality. At 
home lie had witne.sscd nothing but rc.solutc and cheerful 
performance of duty, and heard nothing that was not pure 
right, high-minded, and looking to loftier things. School first 
brouglit him face to face with that which is “common and 
unclean.'* There is always some nasty-thinking boy to 
egg-on his juniors upon a path of unsavourincss. A certain 

' If the reader would like a laugh, he may perhaps get it out of the 
following. One of the schoolboys (1 do not mean either Dante or myself) 
was told to do a theme on Candour. His theme — 1 have never forgotten 
it— wa.s in the following words, ns near as may he : My dear father— I 
want <0 write to 3^011 on the subject of Caiidniir. Me is a most benevolent, 
candid, hunourable, sordid, and surly young man. His friends love him 
dearly." 
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A. (his initial shall stand instead of liis nainc), who sat next 
to Dante Gabiicl, beset him with promptings of a worse than 
useless kind. One thing was jiointing out phrases in the Bible 
wlrich he held to be vastly amusing, but which little Dante did 
not want to be teazed with. Dante mentioned the matter to 
his father, who conferred with Mr. Paul ; and A. was ordered 
to lake a different .seat in the school, and .stick to it. This is 
nearly all that I remember in a definite way about Mr. Paul's 
.school. Dante was a ready learner, and a willing one enough. 
The last performance, as the school was breaking up for the 
holidays, wiis an evening of recitations in the presence of 
parents and friends. Dante delivered (from Shakespear’s 
Jit/iits C(ssay) the speech of Antony over the body of C;esar, anrl 
1 the speech of Brutns. We were clapped to our heart’s content. 

A.s a Professor in King’s College, Gabriele Rossetti was 
entitled to send one son to the day-school there free of charge, 
and a second son at reduced fees. It had therefore always 
been intended that we boys should go to that school as soon 
a.s a little preliminary instruction had been gained at Mr. 
Paul’.s establishment ; and thither accordingly we went after 
the midsummer lioliclays of 1837. Dante was rightfully ad- 
missible, having attained the regulation age of nine ; I was 
not so, being not quite eight, but was allowed to pass iniislcr. 
As Ihi.s Is a day-school (although a few pupils were housed 
as boarders), we went daily to and fro. At finst we took the 
route by Regent Street and the Strand to Somerset House, 
but aflcrwarcl.s preferred the more plebeian, and to us more 
aimi.sing, .shop.s of Tottenham Court Road and St. Giles's 
(no New Oxford Street then existed). The Mead Master 
wa.s the Rev. I’Jr. Major, of whom, in Dante Gabriels lime, 
we saw little. Tlie Principal was Dr. Lon.sdalc, Bishop of 
Lichfield. The .school was then, as it is now, of strict Chuveh- 
oi ICngland principle, and most of the masters were clergymen. 
On one or two occasion.s 1 saw prizes distributed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Howley— a iiltic old man, 
still wearing the episcopal while wig, of the gentlest manner 
and address, almost apologetic to the students (so it seemet) 
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for so far puttin^j^ himself forward. He was — In regard at least 
to aspect and demeanour — anything but one of those vcscovi 
peitoruti (bishoj)S Iiigh in flcsli) who were frequently in my 
father’s mouth ; for the latter disliked the worldly well-being 
and brow-beatiiig respectability of the Anglican clergy only 
a liUlc less than the arrogant bigotry of their Roman com- 
peers, The great prize-receiver in those <iays was Arthur 
Cayley, the pre-eminent Cambridge Mathematician, who 
would come np for three or four successive prizes in one 
aftcTjioun. Ills )’ounger brother, Charles Ikigot Cayley, was 
one (>r lU}" falhcr’s pu[)ils in Italian, and learned the language 
admiralty, as shown by his fine translations of Dante and 
IVtrarca — a most estimable scholarly man, without a taint 
of inuiidanc self-seeking. I forget how many languages he 
knew. If he did not know one, he only had to learn it. 
lie was once asked, by .some missionary or other society, 
to translate tlic Gospels for the Iroquois. He went to tiie 
Uritish Museum Library, looked up an Iroquois grammar or 
two, and, at the end of six weeks or so, he undertook the 
task, and ]K*rformcd it. 

hfy brotlier and myself entered King’s College School in 
the lowest class— the Lower First — of which the Rev. Mr. 
Hayes was the Master. Some .schoolboy called him “ Ran- 
tafn,” from his red complexion and facial angle ; and every 
other schoolboy followed suit. To us he was kind ; and he 
perhaps stretched a point by returning our “characters,'* in 
the fust quarterly report, as “in every respect satisfactory “ for 
Dniitc, and for my.sclf “ in the highest degree commendable." 
Some other good reports of ns may have followed, but 
certainly none so flowery ns that 

Dante Rossetti's school-life at King's College lasted just 
five years, from the autumn of 1837 to the summer of 1843. 
He had no further schooling of any kind, except .some German 
Icsson.s taken at home, and his instruction for the pictorial 
profession. Wlicn he left .school, he wrote an excellent hand ; 
knew Latin reasonably well, up to Sallust, Ovid, Virgil, etc.; 
had the beginning of a knowledge of Greek, but I can hardly 
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say whether, after a few years' intervah he could even read 
the Greek cliaraclcrs with any readiness ; understood I'rcncli 
well — well enough to begin forthwith, which he did, reading 
any number of French novels for himself ; and had some 
inkling on subjects of history, geography, etc. He always 
saw easily into linguistic and grammatical matters, so far as 
he eared to pursue them. He had also been brought on a 
little in drawing, of a more or less sketchy kind. In the 
classes generally (but not in tlic drawing-class) the boys had 
to be seated in the order of their proficiency, one of them 
‘'taking the place" of another as occasion arose; and Dante 
was usually pretty near the head of a class. Of anything 
even distantly tending to science— algebra, geometry, etc— 
he learned nothing whatever. The religious instruction at 
King’s College School counted for little : there were some 
prayers and a chapter of the Bible in the morning. But all 
this time he continued going to church en famille, without 
much liking or any serious distaste. In early childhood came 
Trinity Church, Marylebone Road ; then St. Katharine’s, 
Rcgcnt’.s Park ; then Christ Church, Albany Street 

I will run over a few other particulars — I hope, with due 
brevity. 'Phe Upper First Class was conducted by llie Rev. 
Mr. Cockayne, who became— or possibly then wa.s— a good 
scholar in Early English. Tlic Second, by the Rev. Swinburne 
Carr, author of a serviceable History of Greece. The Third, 
by the Rcv» Mr. Hodgson, an ungainly little man whom the 
boys did not like. I cannot say that Dante or myself had 
any rca.son to complain of him. There wa.s a legend that he 
knew very little about the matters on which he instructed 
the boys, and that he had to prepare hi.s own Ic.ssons over- 
night. A.s to this I of course know nothing. In the Fourth 
Class, the last which Dante Gabriel entered, the Master \va.s 
the Rev. Mr. Fcarnlcy. Of him also <a legend was current, 
purporting to account for a seam visible in his throat. It 
was really, I presume, a .scam of a scrofulous nature ; but the 
legend ran that he had once cut his throat with suicidal inten- 
tion, and had only been saved at the last gasp. Mr. Fcarnlcy, 
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a large stalwart iran, was considered severe, and the boys 
were not very fond of being promoted into his class — which 
may be a reason why some one concocted the legend. Each 
of these classes numbered some thirty boys, more or less ; 
perhaps one or t%vo of tlicm attained to forty. 

There were also the Writing and Arithmetic Masters, the 
French Masters, and the Drawing Masters. Mr. Allsop, the 
Head Writing Master, was a great adept in his craft, and 
would at times cojnc round to one class or another displaying 
a cht^f d'auvre of caligiapliy, full of the most astonishing 
flourishes. He was odd, and left the school not long after we 
entered it; atid T fear that the story I was told, that he had 
gone out of his nnind, was a true one. His successor was a 
small old man, Mr. Hutton, of venerable grandfathcrly aspect, 
with white hair. lie was easily put out, and some of the boy.s, 
being as pitile.s.s a.s other boys, put him out when they could. 
Dante held aloof from this indignity. The French iVIastcrs 
were Mm. Gass ion and VVatlez, and Professor Brasscur, all 
very competent rnen ; the first two considerate to their pupils, 
and the third, wlio could be sarcastic as well as considerate, 
a scholar of some rank. He was afterwards French Preceptor 
to the Prince of Wales, and died at a recent date, aged, I 
think, about ninety. The Drawing Master was the most 
iiUcrc.sting personage of all — the celebrated member of the 
Norwich School of Painting, John Sell Colman. He was 
aged fifty-five when DaiUc Rossetti entered Kings College 
School - an alert, forceful-looking man, of moderate stature, 
with a fine well-moulded face, which testified to an impulsive 
nature sojnewhat worn and wearied. He seemed sparing of 
speech, but high-strung in whatever he said. In fact, llic 
.seeds of madness lurked in this distinguished artist, although, 
apart from a ratlicr excitable or abrupt majincr in ruling his 
bear-garden, I never noticed any symptoms of it. iVetly soon 
he left the school, and, just as Dante also was leaving it, in 
July 1842,110 died insane. Mr. Cotman's course of instruc- 
tion did not extend far beyond giving us pencil-sketches, 
often of his own, to copy -fisher-folk, troopers, peasants, 
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boating, etc. Dante's copies were, I suppose, considered to 
count among tlie more satisfactory, but 1 am not aware that 
Cotman ever fixed particular attention upon him. y\s 
Drawing Master he was succeeded by his son, Miles Edward 
Cotman. The latter died in 1858, aged only forty-seven ; and 
I fancy that he also, tliough perfectly quiet and collected in 
manner, was a little peculiar. 

In Mr. Mall Caine's book — Recoiketions of Dnuic Gabriel 
Rosscili^ 1882— there is a passage which deserves quotalion 
hcie : — 

“He is described, by those who remember him at this period, as 
a boy of a gentle and anfectionate nature, all)eit prone to outbursts of 
inastcrfulness. It is said that he was brave and manly of tempera* 
ment, courageous as to personal suffering, eminently solicitous of the 
wolMrc of others, and kind and considerate to such as he had claims 
upon, 'fhis is no doubt true portraiture ; but it mast be stated 
(however open to explanation, on grounds of laudable .sclf-dcpre* 
ciation) that it is not the picture wlxicli he himself used to paint 
of hi.s character as a boy. He often described himself as being 
destitute of personal courage when at school, as shrinking from the 
amusements of school-fellows, and fearful of their quarrels— not 
wholly witliout generous impulses, but in the main selfish of nalmc, 
and reclusive in habit of life. He would have had yon believe that 
school was to him a place of semi- purgatorial probation/^ 

All this is put in a very fair spirit by Mr. Caine, and it 
mcrils a little reflection. No one now alive perhaps, except 
myself, could, with any clear knowledge and recollection, say 
whether Dante Rossetti was “dc-stitutc of personal courage 
when at school” 1 do not consirlcr that he was by any means 
thus destitute. I have .seen him fight with a proper degree 
of tenacity when tlic occasion arose but it is strictly true 
that he was “ fearful of the quarrels” of schoolfellows, in the 
sense that he totally disliked that loutish horse-play and that 
.scrambling pugnacity which arc so eminently distinctive of 
the British stripling. Tlie incaninglc.ss defiance, the bullying 
onset, and the mauling sen flic, looked to him ugly, base, 
detestable, and scmi-huinan. If he was mistaken, I should 
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like to know wlicrein. The bull-dog propensity to pin some- 
body by the muzzle^ whether deserving to be so pinned or 
not, ^\'as not any part of his character, inborn or acquired. 
Neither had he any liking for being set up by his school- 
feUows, without quarrel of his own, to fight a boy two or 
three inches taller than himself, and with half as much again 
in thews and sinews. That he was in the main selfish of 
nature” is true when the statement is properly understood, 
but it might easily be misconstrued. He was selfish, in the 
sense of self-centred. Ilis own aims, his own opportunities, 
the working-out of such faculty as he found within himself 
--thc.se were always his chief concern. To term him ^^self- 
willed ” — which he most eminently was from first to last — 
would give a mucli more correct idea than to term him 
'‘selfish.” He was not selfish in the sense of being dull in 
affection to others, Indifferent to their welfare, or unwilling 
to exert himself to do them a benefit. lie had a llucory, 
which I have heard him cxprc.ss at various periods of life, 
lliat men who have an originating gift — or, in a broad sense, 
what we call men of genius — arc all .selfish in that same mood 
of being self-centred. He would say it of such poets as 
Dante, Milton, Gbthe, Wordsworth, Shelley, or of Shake- 
spear if the facts of his life were adequately known— of .such 
painters and sculptors as Titian, Cellini, Rembrandt, Blake, 
and 'riirncr. And here again I apprehend that he was remote 
from being wrong. That ” school was to him a place of 
semi-purgatorial probation^’ is, I dare say, ncaiiy true. It Ls 
a fact however that, if in reality he felt thi.s at the time 
deeply, be passed it off lightly; for to me, who was his 
daily colleague and confidant, he never, so far as 1 can 
remember, unbo.soincd himself to any such effect. That 
contact with school-life did the reverse of good to the 
clinractcr of the boyish Rossetti is what I have already 
avowed. His regard for veracity, the strlctnc.ss of his sen.se 
of honour, his readiness to brave iiiconvcnicnce for principle, 
were subject to daily undermining ; for the moral atmosplierc 
around reeked too perceptibly of unvcracity, .slippcrines,s, and 
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shirking. His temper too, which was ahvay.s an arbitrary and 
peremptory one, did not improve ; but he retained \niiinpairccl 
two valuable qualities — an easy good -nature, and a facility at 
forgiving and forgetting. FroEii infancy onwards he was | 
always a great favourite with servants, shoe-blacking men, 
organ-grinders, and people of the like class, llrighlness of 
parts and brightness of manner ensured tliis. 

1 have not yet referred to the .statement re])ortetl l>y 
Mr. Caine about “shrinking from the amuseineiUs oi 
schoulfellow.s.’’ This is entirely true, if “ .shriiiking ” fncans 
“abstaining.’" He cared notliiiig for rough pastimes— though 
he wonkl race about in the scanty pluygvtmnd with uthevs, 
bear a hand in snowballing, and so on ; but anything which 
would derive from pcnsunal liking, and wcjuUI rc(iuiie liinc, < 
pain.s, and practice — such as skating, fislnng, c)r cricket lu! 
left entirely aside. He did not want it ; therefore he did not ; 
pursue it. 'ro learn .swiniming, J^jaling, and riding, wuiiUl, 
no doubt, at .school and after school, have been a benefit to ^ 
him — a benefit which the habits anil cirenni.stance.s of the J 
family and liis own iiuliffcrencc withheld. I 

I was interested lately at fin<ling, in a littki Memorial ; 

VoliDiie on ICcIgar y\llan Foe, a poet of my brothers niarketl \ 

predilection, an account of that singular genius as a .schoolboy 
which might almost have been penned for Dante Ro.ssctli. 

The volume was published at Haltimore in l^^77, and cannot . 

be widely known on this side of the Atlantic. "The writer • 

of the passage is Poe’s schoolfellow at Richinoiul, Virginia, : 

Colonel J. T. L. Preston, lie says : - 

“ Poe, as T lecnll my Impres.sions now, was self-willed, ca|)ricious, j 

inclined to be imperious, and, though of generous iinpiil.se.s, not < 

steadily kind or even nmial)lc7^ 1 

For Ro.ssctti, the last clau.se .should rather run — “ not 
definitely amiable, nor even alwa3^s steadily kind.” 

The punishments in King's College School were of a iniki 
character. There wa.s no flogging. Now and again an 
irritated master would cuff a boy, or give him a bang on the i 
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licaci with a book. ’I'lns was an cxlcnipoiv, and I .siij)[K)Sc an 
unsanclioncd, performance. An offender was made lo sVand 
out in the middle of the room, or to stand uik)ii a Umn fen* 
a while ; or he was kept in durin^r pla)/iiinc ; or he had la 
(loan 'Wmposilion/’ such as cc>i)yin^ ont the same line from 
Virgil fifty times over. An ingenious Ijoy would l>rac(‘ 
logetlicr two or three pens at a proper griulivnt, and tlnvs 
write two or three litu;s with one turn of ttu! hand. 

1 hero was no .schotdfellnw with wh(;ni DanU! I^tossrlli 
contracted an intimate acquaintance, far l(?ss a lifi‘-|ong fridKi- 
.ship ; l)iit two fa* Dneo war in tiiir )u)use at limes, or we in 
theirs. One t>f llu^se was young laK-Uhavt, a grandson ivf Sir 
Waltf’i* Scf)ll, aged alanil IhiKeeii when I )aiile was nine; 
a haiulsoin<‘, slim, .slraiglit-bnilt ynulh, with very i*f>rrej:i 
feaUirts. lie was a great hand at culling' (all little iiMxlels of 
I)(jals. lie laxaine llu: lacnltaianl Walter Stailt lajeklnirl- 
Sc<dl, owner (»f A!)lM)tsford, and died in agcsl mdy 

twcnly-scven. An<»tlu:r la»y was a sf>ii of Witlhun VVestall 
the l.andsca()eq);Mniei* (hrolh(*r of the* Kahard W^'Siall so 
well-known to Dante Rossetti lhn*llgh Aftuihi aiul WtwUttl's 
lUniih'alioti.<: oj fhe }Uhli\ a [laiiiler of scaiie note in his <lay, 
who gave, instriu tions Ui the Prineess Vi<'toria). 'rids laiy had 
a brother {»r weak mind aiul sfaiielinie*. rather <langen>n*i foot 
ill King’s (jillege Sehoolj, who went by the nndig.nilied name 
of '^Sillikin.” Another Imy was (ieldarl Dv,ins Kiailor<% who 
liL'canii' a elergyinan, uiul (I lielievej l>oiiM*siie tliapiaiii to 
the Duke of Hualeuelq u lad of g/aal patls and ri’llueiueni, 
.son of a l)fa:lor. Also the Wrays, sons of a deeeased ( 'nltaiial 
Judge; Hoys, son of a leading prinlseller ; (\ipper, whiw 
fatlua* wiiH a c<»aUnieri liatil ; ('harles An<h‘r.Hon, who liecaine 
a clergyman, doing good service in the ICant ImuI erf Dondon ; 
and the Willoug.hbys, s<pns td u Uv,;d gentleman living in 
Lancaster Place, close to King's (‘ollegi\ 'Pheii f, unity had 
tluwv//rd to the Terrace of Sfinici.^»el House civmliHikiiig tlu- 
river; and we Wiailcl .scjineiinies join lluun on a Imlf holiday 
or hfdiday, taking possession of a little lodge tlii*re, burning 
shavings in an empty grate, uud making an amount of noise 
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wliicli was not kindly taken by the Goveniincnl Clerks whose 
windows oi)cnccl on to the Terrace. These several boys arc 
about all I could specify. I make no mention of a very few 
otiicvs who were liulc or not at all known to my brother in 
his schooldays, but only to myself while my schooling was 
i)rolongcd beyond his. 

Dante Rossetti had a certain faint repute among his clas.s- 
fellows as being addicted to drawing or sketching— making, 
on an cxcrcisc-book or the margin of a school-book, .some- 
thing that was understood to figure a knight, cavalier, trooper, 
brigand, or what not — or as buying and colouring theatrical 
cliaractcrs, illustrated serials, and the liko. To this small 
extent, therefore, he was noted as a little uncommon ; and of 
course his foreign name and comparatively unschoolboy-likc 
habits counted for something. I suppose also— though 1 do 
not recollect precise instances in point — that he was known for 
reciting verses. A certain schoolfellow, probably after Dante 
Iiad left, handed over to me three or four poetical compositions 
which he himself liad produced, one of them beginning with 
the word.s, ** I would 1 were a smiling bird.'' Dante laugiicd over 
the term, and made a portrait of the bird in the act of smiling. 

The year 1842, when he quitted .scliool, was the year of 
the Anglo-Cluncsc Opium War. He and I were told by 
a Master to make an original composition on the subject of 
China, and I think the composition had to be in verse. What 
he or I wrote I have totally forgotten : seemingly each of us 
must have produced some lines. Christina saw us at work, 
and cIio.se to enter the poetic lists. She was then eleven years 
of age, Slie indited the following epical lines, which must 
([ apprehend) have been nearly Ihc fir.st verses she ever 
wrotc.^ Will tlic reader pardon my printing them ? 

1 There was a pent couplet wliicb may have been earlier: — 

“'Come cheer up, my lads, 'Us lo we slecr 1* 

As the soldiei reni.arked whose post lay in the rear.’’ 

Two staiiJ^as, elated 27 April 1842, for our niotlicr’s hirtliday (our grand- 
rallicr printed them on a card) were, I consider, earlier also. The original 
MS. —of a very childish aspect — is now in the British Museum. 
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“ ‘ Centre of Earth ! ’ a Chiiianwn he saidj 
And bent over a map his pig-t ailed head, — 

That map in which, portrayed in colours bright, 

China, ah clazscling, burst upon the sight: 

‘ Centre of Earth \ ' repeatedly lie cries, 

‘ Land uf the brave, the beautiful, the wise I ' 

'll\us he exclaimed; when lo his words arrested 
Showed what sharp agony his head liad tested. 

He feels a tug— another, and another — 

And fpiidc e.xclaims, Mlallo 1 what's now the bother?’ 
Hut soon alas perceives. And, 'Why, false night, 
WJjy not from men shut out the hateful sight ? 

The faithless English have cut o(f my tail. 

And left me my sad forlimes to bewail. 

Now in the streets I can no more appear, 

For all the oilier men a pig-tail wear.' 

Me said, and fviriovis cast into the lire 

Mis tad ; those flumes became its funeral- pyre/' 


VIII. 

HOME^UFJi DURING SCIIOOLSIR HUGH THU HEROiV. 

I HAVE already said that Dante Ros.selti (as well as the rest 
of us) used in early childhood to get some countrifying at 
our grandfather’s house, I lolmcr Green in liuckinghumshirc. 
There he loitered about a little, doing nothing particular. Mis 
cliicf amusement was to haunt a pond in the grounds, and 
catch frogs. It concerned liiin lo notice that, if he held a 
frog any considerable while in his hand, the skin of llic 
amphibian’s throal, lacking its proper quota of moisUirc, 
would si)lit across, 'fhis did not cure him of catching frog.s ; 
but he was fain to hope that his captive, on being rc.storcd 
to its pond, would find its throat ^'sewing itself up again,” 
All his life he liked most animals (though he had little ado 
a'ith dogs, and none with horses), and was not ill-natured 
:o any. h'vcn a black beetle was regarded with a certain 
ndiilgciicc ; it was an animal, much like another. 


So 
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'ri\csc little and never frequent country excursions came 
to an end in 1839, when our grandfather resettled in l.ondon ; 
and then Dante Rossetti, for two or three years, went out 
of T.ondon not at all, for our father had not the habit of | 
making any annual seaside or rural trip. Dante’s holidays, 
when school closed, were 'spent at home in London, varied 
by casual walks up to Hampstead, or the like. He painted 
theatrical characters, read books, and amused himself as the 
cliance (jfferccl ; and now lie had at least the resource of going 
to his grandfather’s house near Regent’s Park wiicncvcr he | 
felt so inclined. The liousc contained many books. It had, ' 

at the back, a moderate-sized garden, sloping clown towards J 

liegent’s Canal ; and in this garden a shed or su miner-house j . 

.shellercd llic private printing-prc.ss wliich Polulori u.scd. * 

I'hc fact -such I believe it to be— that Dante never once | 

tried whal he could do as a compositor is one more symptom I 

of his great inaptitude at anything of a mechanical or directly ; 

practical kind. 'Flic workaday world was not /its world. b 

In this hoiLse occurred a small incident which Mr. Caine h 

has related -not with perfect accuracy. It did not take place | 

when Dante was rather less than nine years of age,” for he | 

was already eleven when our grandfather entered the house. 'I 

Tlie incident may really belong to his twelfth, or po.s.sil)ly ; 

his thirteenth, year. He did not deliberately scMo at reciting ; 

tlie chising scene of Othello ; but, taking up a chisel, he play- | 

fully imdinned to .strike Christina with it. A.s Maria had | 

.s(‘iise enough to object that it miglit luirt, he insisted that I 

it would not; and (then for the first time speaking a few I 

lines from Othello, ending— | 

“I Inok by llie throat the circumcisud dog, f 

And smolt*. him thus”) [ 


he struck the cliiscl forcibly against his chest Naturally 
there was an incision, but not a .serious one. Sangiovanni 
prolied it, and pretty soon it was healed. The small matter 
is hardly worth adverting to, but may as well be set right. 

Another small matter, a little more symptomatic as to the 
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boyhood of Rossetti, is the following. Maria was, as pre- 
viously intimated, of an uncommonly enthusiastic temper, 
which eventually settled down into religious devotion. As 
she read very early and very constantly, her enthusiasms 
developed in divers directions : British tars, Napoleon, English- 
men versus Scotchmen (in relation to Walter Scott's writings), 
Grecian mythology, and tlie Iliad. Pope's translation alone 
was known to her. When Dante and I began learning Greek 
sl\e resolved to learn some too, partly to help us in our 
lessons; and she made her way into the Greek New 'Pest a- 
ment, and could in her later years still read it fairly with the 
aid of a dictionary. While the Iliad fit was at its height, 
Dante, to please her, undertook to do a series of pen-and-ink 
designs for the epic, on a small scale, one design to each 
J^ook. This was in February 1840, when he was eleven years 
of ngc. These drawings— they still exist— arc not in any 
tolerable degree good, nor even distinctly' promisitig ; but 
they may count for .something as showing the lad's ambitious 
temper in design, and his willingness to take up any attempt 
hat offered, however ludicrously inadequate his means for 
:oping with it. I may add that Dante at this time, although 
1C had not that glowing love of the Iliad which his sister 
mtcrtaiiicd, liked it higlily, and read it much. In later years 
ic knew, and he also preferred, the Odyssey, 

From the Iliad I pass to other book.s read by Dante in 
is school-days, as a sequel to the details previously given 
elating to a still earlier period. The poet who superseded 
Valter Scott as prime favourite (always allowing for vShakc- 
pcar, who was never superseded though he may have been 
:.ss constantly read) was Byron, The Sie^v of Corinth came 
rst in the boy's esteem, and next Mas;cppa and Manfred^ 
ith The Corsair and others to follow. ChUde Harold lie 
iad, but without special y.csl ; in fact, tliroughout his life, 
ic i)oclry of .sentimental or rcHcctivc clc.scription had a very 
linor attraction for him. Of Dickcn.s’s Pickivick^ which came 
.It in 183O, he .seems to me to liavc known comparatively 
Ltlc ; but Nicholas Nickleh)\ 1838-9, was very potent with 
VO!.. I 0 
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him, followed by Oliver Twisty The Old CnriosUy SJwp^ 
Barnaby Rndge, etc. An illustrated serial named Tales of 
Chivalry chivalry is not more prominent in its pages than 
some other things) was constantly read, and its woodcuts 
in.spcctcd and coloured ; also another serial, of earlier date, 
called Le^evds of Terror^ full of ghosts, fiends, and magic, 
in prose and vcnsc. There was likewise The Seven C/uunpions 
of Christendom^ abounding in dragons, enchanters, and other 
inarvxls of pseudo-chivalry. Il one's livery-day Book, with its 
amusing woodcuts, and the Newgate Calendar, were marked 
favourites. The mere thieves In the last-named repertory 
excited but a languid interest, but the murderers, and their 
hist dying speeches and confessions/' were conned with 
decided gu.sto. Of liighly-rcputcd romances there were 
Jhilwcr's Rienr^i and Last Days of Pompeii, and, of minor 
romances, three serials — Robin Hood and Wat Tylc>\ botli 
by Pierce ICgan the younger, and Ada the Betrayed, or The 
Murder at the Old Smithy, by some obscure author who.se 
name did not transpire, Cil Btas and Don Quixote were 
enjoyed, though not in any extreme degree, Bni perhaps 
in his earlier school-days— or from the age of nine to eleven- 
nothing delighted Dante quite so much as a small-si/cd 
scric.s entitled Brigand Tales, with coloured illustration.s. 
A subsequent series appeared, which he rclislicd somewhat 
le.ss, whether because he was growing out of them, or on 
account of their lacing more forced and worked up in incident 
Tlic opening .series comprised Moriano the Outlaw, or the 
Bandit of the Charmed Wrist ; Beauty and the Bear, or The 
Bandit's Stratagem ; The Female Brigand, or The Loveds 
Doom; and a number of others; with sucli illustrations a.s 
Desperate Hnconnter between Benedetto the Brigand and 
Jeronymo Arondini ; Guillen Martino plundering the Monks of 
the Abbey of San Isidor ; Pietro d' Annorelli, Captain of Ban- 
ditti, refusing to stay the Rxeention of his oivn Son, etc., etc. 
This publication wa.s followed by Dramatic Tales, a set of 
narraih’C.s from popular plays, contemporary or antecedent. 
Thc.se also were highly appreciated by Dante Rossetti. By 
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the time he left school — turned of fourteen — he had devoured 
numerous novels, poems, and dramas, apart from those here 
specified, almost all of them being in English. In Italian 
there wiis little beyond Ariosto ; in French, it may be that 
Hugo's A^oire Dame de Paris preceded the dose of Iiis 
schooling, but I atn not sure. At any rate this, and many 
other works of Hvigo, both prose and verse, fascinated him 
hugely very soon afterwards ; and French novels by a 
variety of authors were greatly in the ascendant for two or 
three years. It may be feared there was 7 W solid reading 
—whether liistory, biography, or anything else — irrespectively 
of the few and fragmentary things that he had to get up 
as a part of the school course. His intellectual life was 
nurtured upon fancy and sympathy, not upon kno^\dcdge or 
information. 

Dante Rossetti did not write much in boyhood, but he 
wu otc somctliing. I question whether The Slave and A/addiu 
had any successor until in 1840 a grand scheme was started 
that every one of us four should write a romantic talc, I 
suppose each made a beginning, but I cannot affirm that any 
one of ilic quartette made an ending, unless it was Dante. 
His talc alone ha.s been preserved, and it is so far completed 
as to bring a .single set of incidents to a climax, without 
implying that anything else remains to be added. The talc 
is named Roderick and Rosalba^ a Story of the Round Table. 
Us first chapter is headed, The Knight^ the Messenger^ the 
Departure^ the Hostelry^ the Quarrel \ and it begins with the 
following sentence : — 

“It was a (lark and stormy night in the montli of December when 
a figure, closely wrapped in the sable folds of his cloak, and mounted 
on a jaded steed, was seen huriying across a bleak common towards 
a stalely castle in the distance, whose lofly towers and time-worn 
battlement.^ frowned over the wide expanse beneath.’* 

This may suffice ; witli the bare addition that the talc nar- 
rates how a lady was captured by a “ marauder” who wanted 
to wed her perforce, and how she was rescued by her affianced 
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behind liini a little meinoraiidum (the handwriting indicates a 
date towards 1881), wliich runs as follows 

“ I make tin's note after a conversation with «a friend who had 
been reading in the British Museum a ridiculous first attempt 
of mine in verse, called Sir Hii^h the Heron, which was printed 
when I was fourteen, hut written (except the last page or two) at 
twelve — as family would probably remember. When I was 

fourteen my grandfailier (who amused himself by having a small 
private printing-press) offered, if I would finish it, to print it. I 
accordingly added the Iasi precious touches two years after writing 
the rest. I leave tin's important explanation, as there is no knowing 
wdiai fool may sonic day foist the absurd trash into print as a 
production of mine. It is curious and surprising to myself, as 
evincing absolutely no promise at all — less than should exist even 
at twelve. ^Vhen I wrote it, the only English poet 1 had read 
was Sir \\\ Scott, as is plain enough in il.’^ 

Ti\is last statenmnt is not wholly correct. There had been 
Sliakespcar, and I am sure, before iny brother was twelve, 
a good deal of Byron as well. 

I have by me a MS. of an effusion, IViliiiim and Marie, 
sliortcr than Sir Hugh the Heron, written when my brother 
was fifteen, in a style which is compounded of Walter Scott 
and the old Scottish ballads ; it may also present some trace 
of Bilrger's Lenore, Tin's may be accounted a trifle inferior 
even to the performance denounced by its author in such 
vigorous terms. It narrates how a wicked Knight .slew a 
virtuous one, hurled into a moat the virtuous one’s lady-love, 
and got killed by an avenging flasli of lightning. This my 
, brother offered for publication to the Editor of some magazine 
— I fancy Smallwood's M agazine with an outline 

design to illustrate it. The outline^ not so greatly amiss, is 
adapted from a group hi one of Filippo Pistrucci's Hthograph.s 
from Roman history, the Rape of the Sabines. The Editor 
was too sensible to publish either poem or design. It will be 
perceived that this small transaction belongs to a date a little 
later than that when Rossetti left school ; but it is mentioned 
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Ucvc so as to close my references to these very early efforts 
in verse. There may possibly have been a few others, but I 
friil to recollect any* Tlic reader may have noticed tliat titc 
times of chivalry always fiiniishcd his boyish inspiration ; 
in fact, he thought of little else about this date. Neither the 
antique nor the uioclcrn exercised the least sway over his 
fancy. 

A ibw words more may be bestowed upon childish draw* 
ings ; I mention such only as I find inscribed with a distinct 
date. Two arc coloured designs, October 1S36 (age eight), 
from Monk Lewis’s Ihrihing drama of The Castle Spectre. 
One is Percy and Motley^ the other Osmond and Kcnikk\ each 
perst^nuge being in full face, which may suggest that little 
Dante hiirdly knew how to set about a profile. In 1838 he 
produced a scene of .school-life from his ** Lower First" class. 
It is lettered Bantam bailerinp; (/>., pummelling a boy); 
Lotoer Division — Upper Division. These two Divisions of the 
schoolbooks arc represented as indulging in a free fight. Tlic 
design i.s not quite so bad as might be expected, the actions 
luiving a certain degree of natural spirit and diversity. Then 
comes, itS^o, an illustrated title-page, forming a neat and 
ratlicr prettyish decorative combination, for the four juvenile 
stories of which Roderick and Rosalbn was one. Anyhow he 
got a great deal into the small space of a page of note-paper. 
There arc four circular half-figures of armoured knights, and 
four oblong compositions exhibiting incidents in the talc.s. 
'The four knights arc inscribed thus : A Romance of the \^ik 
Century^ Sir Aubrey de Melford ; Roderick and Rosalba^ Sir 
Roderick de jl/a/von ; Raimond and Matilda^ Sir Raimond de 
Meryl; Retribution^ Sir Guy de Linton. And the four coinpo- 
sition.s thus: Sir Aubrey killing' Herman Rndesheini; Sir 
Roderick rescuing' Rosalba de Clare; Sir Ramon d conquering 
Sir Richard ; Sir Guy findbtg the letter of AH. Next arc 
three small designs, 1840, from the Arabian Nights — The 
Genius about to kill the Princess of the Isle of Ebony ^ and two 
others. Three largcish separate figures from Hulwer s Rienzif 
May to July 1840, come next; done with pen and ink in a 
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pHinstaking manner, though not with anything, in chariictcr 
or costume, above the types which Dante derived from his 
beloved theatrical characters. Nov'cmbcr 1840 witnessed the 
production of pMrl VVatenne (dictating, it would seem, the 
signing of Magna Charta). This is a companion-drawing to 
the Rien::i trio, but perceptibly better. Last we find a 
modern subject of a patriotic turn, taken, 1 assume, from a 
little volume of naval anecdotes which Maria used to cherish. 1 1 

Us theme is inscribed as follows : — 

” you are not of my parish,’ said a gentleman to a begging 
sailor, ‘I cannot think of relieving you.’ *Sir,* replied the tar with 
an air oflicroisin, * 1 lost my leg fighting for n/i parishes/” 

This Is dated August 184T, and certainly shows some 
increased degree of facility in putting a couple of figures 
together so as to form a group and tcU a story. 

It mu.st have been, I think, just before Dante Rossetti left 
school that he began learning German. He learned it well up 
to a certain point, yet not .so as to read freely; and I suppose 
that, by the age of twenty-five to thirty, he may have for- 
gotten four-fifths of what he had acquired. One day Dr. 

Adolf Heimann, the Ihofc.ssor of German at University 
College, presented himself in our house, .saying that he 
wished to learn Italian from our father, and would be pre- 
pared in recompense to teach German to the four children. 

He was a German-Jew, an excellent little man of considerable 
acquirements, and as kind-he«irtcd, open, genial a per.son as 
any one could wisli to know. The arrangement was assented 
to ; and Dante, with the rest of us, set to at German, learning 
the grammar and proinmciation, reading the Sa^en und 
Mdhrc/ien (folk-stories), some ea.sy things in Schiller, etc. 

Tor several years after this date — or up to 1848 or there- 
abouts — we saw more of the Heimann family than of any 
other. The Doctor married towards 1843, there 

were children in his house. 
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IX. 


STUDY FOD THE FAINT/ NO PROFESSION— CARY'S AND 

THE R.A, 

DaNTK Rossktti now— 'Slimmer of i842™cravcd to launch 
into the definite study of pictorial art. Of ordinary schoolinp^ 
he supposed himself to have had about as much as would 
serve his turn. Our father's health was already so far biokcn 
as to ^ivc cause for serious anxiety ; he therefore concurred 
with Dante in holding that the sooner artistic studies were 
undertaken the better. My brotlicr did not return to King's 
College School after the suinmer vacation, but looked out for 
an Academy of Art. 

Gabriele Rossetti had known the Rev. Mr. Cary, the trans- 
lator of Dante, whose son, F. S. Cary, a painter of no great 
mark, kept at this time that welhrcj^uted drawing academy 
which was termed ‘*Sass’s/‘ in Bloomsbury Street, Bedford 
Square, To this institution my brother betook himself — 
perhaps as soon as he left King’s College School, but at all 
events not long afterwards, Our father’s acquaintance in the 
world of art was far from extensive. He knew pretty well 
Mr. Fastlakc, afterwards Sir Charles ICastlake, P.R.A., Mr. 
Severn the friend of Keats, and Mr, and Mrs. Bartholomew 
the flower- pai n ters ; he also saw once or twice John Martin, 
and Mr, Solomon Hart, R.A., but this latter ma}' have been 
at a date viithcv after that of \v!\ich I am now speaking. 
These appear to have been alt. 

Of what my brother did at Cary’s, and whom he knew 
there, I can give but a meagre account ; his Fcunily-lctters 
throw a little, but only a little, light on the subject. He and 
I were .still always together in the evening ; bet in the day, 
while he was at the drawing academy, I continued in attend- 
ance at King’s College School, up to February 1845, and 
tlien I went to the Excise Office in Old Broad Street. He 
drew from the antique and the skeleton, with immense liking 
for the profession of art, but with only moderate interest in 
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these prclnninaric.s. He also studied anatomy in some books, \ 

but never, I think, in the actual subject, human or animal. I 

Of his class-fellows we saw liitle. I can vaguely recollect t 

Sinlzcnid), a youth whose sympathies were shared between { 

painting and music, and who finally took to the latter. There ^ 

was also a youth named Thomas Doughty, son of a .self- ? 

taught American Landscape-painter, who had come over to i 

London in quest of fortune, which did not .smile upon him. ^ 

I cai>not say with certainty that the younger Doughty was 
a .student at Cary’s rather than the Uoyal Academy, but I 
am prett)' sure that so he was. For a year or two he was ? 

my brotlicr'.s chief intimate. I have not unfroqucntly accom- 
panied Dante to drink tea and .spend the evening in the 
house of the Doughtys, a small semi-villa residence close to 
Gloucester Gate, Regent’s Park. The father was a rather 
convivial plain-spoken man; the mother a pleasant bright- 
mannered little lady, who had, I dare say, more than enough 
of domestic disquietude. The intimacy with young Doughty 
may Iiave begun early in 1846, and, lasting through- 
out 1847, was brought to a close by the return of the 
family to America— presumably before the mid<lle of 1S48. 

We saw them off on their .ship. Thomas Doughty must 
luivc been two years or more older than my brother, and 
had seen a good deal more of ** life.’’ I recollect he introduced 
us to two odd characters. One was a semi artistic working 
shoemaker, living near Westminster liricige. The other was 
a quick-witted lively young American, Charley Ware, leading 
a harum-scarum kind of life in lodgings off Leicester Square. 

I will not here tread rashly into his domestic penetralia. 

He bad literary likings, much concerned with Edgar Poe, 

which wa.s a bond of sympathy with my brother; and he 

was the first person to reveal to the latter the glories of 

Bailcy*.s Fes/us (which Dante read over and over again for : 

a while) by reciting the .sublime opening — 



“ Eternity hath snowed its years upon them ; 

And the white winter of their age is come, 

The world and all its worlds, and all shall end.' 
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Charley Ware had some liankerings also after pictorial art, 
without any training. He. produced a little oil-picture of a 
queer kind. I would give .something to see it now, but pre- 
sume it has long since ended ” among the “ world and all its 
worlds." It represented the Devil, with Ware liim.sclf, Doughty, 
and Dante Gabriel ; possibly one or two others. Tl\cy were 
either playing whist at Ware’s lodgings, or enjoying a light 
.symposium. Each head was a tolerably characteristic like- 
ness. Mr. Ware returned to America, pcrliaps before the 
Doughty.s, I have often been rather surpiiscd that, in all 
my miscellaneous readings, I never came across the name of 
him as doing something or other — for his .sharpiic.ss of faculLy 
was a good deal beyond the average. Thomas Doughty, I 
believe, remained in America quite uudislinguishccl. I take 
him to be dead for many years pa.st. 

It may have been through the Doughty connexion that iny 
brother got to .sec, in au American journal, a little copy of 
verses whose monumental imbecility delighted him beyond 
measure. It is named 7'Ar Athdst^ by lUora Mclvcr, Often 
and to many an aucHlor have I licard iny brother rci^cat The 
Atheist, and I suppose he could have done so to his dying 
day. " The idea,” he would say, *'of a confirmed Atheist who 
lias never yet considered whether or not a (lower was imule 
by a God 1” I am tempted to extract the poem here ; it may 
perhaps again excite some of that glee with which I Iiavc 
often seen it greeted aforetime, 

”Tlic Atlicist in liis garden stood 
At twilight's pensive hour; 

His little daughter by his side 
Wns gaining on a Hower, 

*" Oh pick that tilossom, Pa, for me/ 

The ItuJc prattler .said; 

' It is the fairest one that blooms 
Withia that iowly bed/ 

"The father plucked the chosen flower, 

And gave it to hi.s child; 

With parted lips and sparkling eye 
She seized the gift, and smiled. 
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" ' Oil Fa, who made this pretty flower, 

This little violet blue? 

Who f'avc it such a fragrant smell 
And such a lovely huc?‘ 

^‘A change came o’er the fatlicrr’s brow, 

His eye grow strangely wiki ; 

New thoughts within him had been stirred 
By that sweet artless child. 

" The truth flashed on the father’s mind, 

I’he truth in all its power ; 

‘ I’liere is a God, my child/ he said, 

‘Who made that little hower.’” 

This matter of Thomas Doughty and his circle has led me 
somewhat out of my track of date. I now return to the days 
of Cary’s Academy, witich lasted for my brotjicr from about 
July 1842 to July 1846. As to what he did there I am unable 
to distinguish much between the earlier and the later years. 
In Mr.s. Estlicr Wood's book, Dauie Rossetti and the Pne- 
raphaclite Moveuient some anecdotes arc given upon 

the authority of a fellow-student, Air. J. A. Vinter. They 
speak of waywardness as a pupil, irregular attendance, ‘Si 
certain brusqucric and unapproachablencss of bearing,” com- 
bined with ^varm affection and generosity, fondness for 
practical jokes, boisterous hilarity, loud ^singing, c.spccially of 
a song about Alice Gray, the sketching of caricatures of 
antiques, and attractive outlining produced by a process con- 
trary to his master’s precepts. Some of these points I know, 
and others I readily siirmi.se, to be correct ; am not however 
so sure about practical jokes,” A practical Joke played off 
by one young student upon another is usually something 

’ This book has been loiully and widely praised, and also severely criti- 
cized. It is very laudatory of Uossetti, a fad which I cannot view wiiliout 
some favourable bias towards the book. In other respects I may perhaps 
be permitted to say that Mrs. Wood, having com mend ably lofty idc«als and 
ideas of her own, reads these (in my opinion) far too freely into the per- 
formances of the so-called Prrcraphaclitc jiainiers and poets, and has not 
much notion of the sort of thing that comes uppermost with a painter when 
he sets to u'ork. 
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which either mortifies the victim, or traverses liis work in a \- 
troublesome and annoying way ; and to jokes of this sort 1 
should say that Dante Uossclti was not at any trine given, ( 
but rather noticeable for slumning and cciisuritig them. - 
However, Mr. Vinter ought to know best, and I am sure that 
iic does not mean to lead to any mistaken inference; more- 
over, one practical joke is clearly traceable in my Letter li. 8. • 
At home my brother never played any sucli jokes ; neither 
was he addicted to them at school, nor in the slightc.st degree 
at any period of his fully adult life. For singing lie had ' 
naturally a more than tolerable voice ; but, apart from mere 
juvenile outbursts, he never eared to use it, still less to train 
it, and was even put out if the subject was alluded to. 

One of the principal anecdotes devclopcs the following 
dialogue. Ca/y : Why were you not here yc.stcrday? AV- 
sr///: I had a fit of idleness — this reply being succeeded by - 
the clistribulioii among Ihcstuclents of “ a bundle of manuscript 
sonnets.*’ Mr. Vinter (or else Mrs, Wood) a.ssumcs that these f 
sonnets were juvenile affairs, which Rossetti, at a later date, 5 
would have been sorry to .see forthcoming, 'fo the best of 4 
my recollection, Ro.ssctli, up to July 1846 when he left Cary’s, I 
did not produce any sonnets of his own — unless (and | 
even these seem to me to have begun rather later) sonncls | 
written to don(s of which at one period he rattled olT 

a very large number. The Vinter sonnets may perhaps have 
been some of his translations from Dante and other Italian 
poets; these commenced as early as 1845- They were, from | 
the first, good work — indeed excellent work — of which he 'i 
would not at any date have been ashamed ; although it is true 
that at starting the youthful translator indulged in .some i. 
mannerisms and qnainlncsscs which he corrected before the 
versions appeared in print in 1861. f 

Apart from the direct course of his studies, the greatest ^ ; 
artistic event to Dante Rossetti during hi.s time at Cary's was f 
the opening of the lixliibitions, at Westminster Hall, of | 
Cartoons, prior to the pictorial decoration of the new Mouses | 
of Parliament. Th esc d isplays look place in 1843, '44, and '45. | 
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Mis ktter of 7 July 1843 bears testimony to the extreme 
interest he took in the first of these Exhibitions ; the second 
was a still more marking event in his career, as it made known 
to him, by the Cartoons of Wilhelmns Conguistaior{S\\Q, Body 
of Harold brought to William of Normandy), and Admn and 
Eve after the Fait^ the genius of Mr. Ford Madox Brown ; 
the tiiird contained the Cartoon of Jnslice and some examples 
of fresco- pain ting by the same artist.^ Rossetti also saw at 
an early date two of Brown's oil-picLiircs, The Death-bed of 
the Giaonr, and Parisina. 

In July 1 846, having sent-in the requisite probation-drawings, 
Rossetti was admitted as a student in the Antique Scliool 
of the Royal Academy, and Cary’s knew him no more. Mr. 
George Jones, R.A., was the Keeper of the Antique School ; 
a rather aged painter, noted as resembling, on a feeble scale, 
the great Duke of Wellington, whose costume he imitated. 
Towards tliis date he eh icily exhibited sepia-drawings of 
scriptural or military subjects. A gradual and reasonable 
amount of progress was made in the Academy School, but 
only (I apprehend) on the same general lines as in the initial 
.stages at Cary’s ; in oilier words, Rossetti worked with a 
genuine sense of enthusiasm as to the end in view, but with 
something which might count as indifference and laxity with 
regard to the means dictated to him as conducing to that end. 
Me once said to me — it may have been towards 1857 or later — 

As soon as a thing is imposed on me as an obligation, my 
aptitude for doing it is gone ; what I ought to do is what I 
can't do,*' This went close to the essence of his character, 
and was true of him tliroiigli life. As the years rolled on, 
what he ought to do was very often what he chose and liked 
to do, and then the difficulty vanished ; but in his student 
days it consisted in attending assiduously to matters for 
which, in themselves, he eared little or not at all, and a real 
obstruction was the result. As his gift for fine art was indis- 
putably far superior to that of the great majority of his fellow- 

^ I believe I am correct as to these several elates ; far wrong I cantiot be. 
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students, and as his drawings from the antique etc were (I 
presume) in reasonable proj)ortion to hi.s gift, I know of no 
reason why he did not rapidly complete his course in tlic 
Antique School, and proceed to the Life and the Painting 
Schools — which he never did — except this same : — That the 
obligation which lay upon him was to fag over tlic antique 
and cognate fii'st steps in art, and that, being obliged, he 
found the will to be lacking. A resolute scn.se of duty, firm 
faitli in hi.s instructors, and a disposition to do what was 
wanted in the .same way as other people, miglU have furnislicd 
the will. But all these qualities w^crc also at that time lack- 
ing, or present in a scanty degree. Me liked to do what he 
liirnself chose, and, even if he did what some one else pre- 
scribed, lie liked to do that more or Ics.s in his own way. 

We arc now ajiproacliing, thoiigli we liavc not yet reached, 
the period when the Prairaphaclitc idea'" developed itself 
in tlic minds of three Academy students — jolin Everett 
MillaLs and William Holman Hunt, each of whom bad 
already exhibited sonic pictures of liis own, and Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, who had not exhibited. It will be well 
therefore that I should guide my narrative of Rossctti’.s 
Student-days, as far as manageable, by the details published 
by Mr. Hunt, and also by another of the original Pncraphacl- 
itc.s, Mr. Stephens.^ Ro.s.sclti preceded Hunt as an Acaclcmy 
student. Up to May 1848, as Mr. Hunt .say.s,— 

“ I liad only been on nodding- Lerm.s with him in the .school. He 
had always a ibllowing of noisy students there, and tliesc had kepi 
me from approaching him with more than a nod, except when once 
I found him perched on some steps drawing Ghiberti, whom I also 
studied; that nobody else did so had given us subject for live 
minutes' talk.^' 

The statement that Rossetti was “clrawtag Ghiberti’* 

* Mr, Munt’s contribution consists of three articles in The Contemporary 
Review iox 1886, The Prceraphaeliie Brotherhood. Mr. Stephcns’.s mono- 
graph lias been already referred to. Mr. Hunt has also published an 
able ardcle Praraphaelitism, \\\ Chnmder.is lincydopoidia. 
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means, of course, that he was drawing from n cast of 
the famous Florentine bronze doors, Ghiberti s work in the 
early fifteentli century. I remember that he used to s|)e<ik 
to me with great fervency of the grace of motive, the 
cihundancc of artistic invention, and llic fine handling, ()f 
the doors ; and Mr. Hunt’s statement on this small point 
is of substantial interest, as sliowing that both he and 
liossetti had gravitated towards this mcdituval work at a 
elate possibly a fiiii year before rnerajihaelitism took any 
sort of definite shape. 

I will also extract (with a few comments) Mr. ITunl's 
description of Rossetti’s person and manner. It is bellor 
at any rate, in some respects— tlian any which I could sii[)ply, 
and will moreover be more readily believed in by the public. 

** .A young man of decidedly foreign nspccl, nliont 5 feel 7} 
in height, witli long brown hair touching his shonklciH jilus is 
strongly sliown in the pencil drawing by Rossetti now In the 
National Portrait Gallery, but it did not continue long], not taking 
care to walk erect, but rolling carelessly as he Klouclied along, 
pouting with parted lips, staring willi dreaming eyes- lltc pupils not 
reaching the bottom lids— grey eyes, not looking directly at any 
point, but gazing Jistle.ssiy about; the 0()cuing.s large and oval, the 
lower orbits dark-coloured. His nose wn.s aciuiliue liUL delicate, 
with a dc])re.ssion from the frontal sinus shajung the l)ri(ige [a very 
observable point] ; the nostrils fuil, the brow rounded and pianninent, 
and the line of the jaw angular and marked, while slill iini:oveied 
willi beard [the angularity departed or diminished with lul vanning 
years]. His shoulders were not square, but yet fairly masculine in 
shape. The singularity of gait depended tipon the width of hip, 
which was unusual, Altogether he was a lightly built man |laii*r 
on he was often decidedly but varyingly fat), with delinile hands 
and feet: although neither weak nor fragile in conHtilullon, he was 
nevertheless altogether uiiafTcctcd by any athletic exercises, lie 
was careless in Ills dre.ss, which then was, as usual with prnfe.HHional 
men, black and of evening cut [this matter of black evening dresb 
altered very soon; and indeed, from 1851 or IhcrealioiiiH, my 
brother ceased to be, in any noticeable way, c.uelcss or odd in 
attire, and at times was even rather particular about itj. S<j supciau 
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was he to the ordinary vanities of young men that he would allow 
the spots of mud to remain dry on his legs for several days* Mis 
overcoat was brown^ and not put on with ordinary attention ; and» 
with liis pushing stride and loud voice [I feel some doubt as to the 

voice- -should call it emphatic and full-loacd rather than loud], 
a special scrutiny would have been needed to discern the reserved 
tenderness that dwelt in the breast of the apparently carciess and 
defiant youth. But any one who approached and addressed him 
was stnick with sudden surprise to find all his critical impressions 
dissipated in a moment; for the language of the painter was refined 
and polished, and he proved to be courteous, gentle, and winsome, 
generous in compliment, rich in interest in llie pursuit of others, 
and in every respect, so far as could be shown by manner, a cuUi* 
vated gentleman. ... In these early days, with all his headstrong- 
ness and a certain want of consideration, his life within was untainted 
to an exemplary degree, and he worthily rejoiced in the poetic 
atmosphere of the sacred find spiritual dreams that then encircled 
him, however some of his noisy dcinonslrations at the time might 
hinder this from being recognized by a hasty judgment.’' 

Mr. Stephens, quoting from ‘^a fcllow-stucicnt,'’ says that — 

Fame of a sort had preceded ” Rossetti from Cary’s to the 
Academy School. Other Caryites had talked of him “as a poet 
whose verses had been actually printed [this can only mean Sir 
Hugh the Jferofi]y and as a clever skelcher of chivalric and satiric 
subjects, who ill addition did all sorts of things in all sorts of 
unconventional ways. His rather high cheek-bones were the more 
observable because his checks were rosclcss and hollow enough to 
Indicate tlie waste of life and midnight oil to which the youth was 
addicted,” Pic, on his first appearance in the Academy Scliool, 
*^canic forward among his fellows with a jerky step, tossed the falling 
hair iiack from his face, and, having both hands in his pockets, faced 
the student- world with an insoudani air which savoured of defiance, 
mental pride, and thorough self-reliance.” 

The reference here to ** waste of midnight oil’’ is quite 
true. My brother had already acquired habits, which stuck 
to him tlirough life, of not going to bed until he happened 
to be so disposed, often at two or three in the morning, and 
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of not getting up until necessity compelled or fancy suggested. 
^'Always wilful, never methodical, and the consequences to 
takci care of themselves,’* might have been his motto. It is 
true, however, that in mature life he settled down into habits 
of the utmost day-by-day regularity in professional work. 

Rossetti went a great deal to the theatre towards 1845, and 
for some six or seven years ensuing, and again about 1S61 ; 
little at other dates, and after 186S or so not at all. Me liked 
— in its way — almost any theatre, and almost any piece that 
was either genuinely poetical, or exciting, or entertaining ; 
nothing of a dull or stuck-up kind. iMiss Woolgar (Mrs 
Mellon) at the Adclphi, and afterwards Miss Glyn at Sadler’s 
Wells, were two of hi.s favourite actresses. If Sliakcspcar or 
John Webster was not “going,” an Adclphi drama by Ihick- 
stonc or a burlesque of the Forty Thieves wouUl do perfectly 
well. He was also much amused at thoroughly /w/ drama and 
acting, such as could be seen at the Queen’s Theatre near 
Tottenham Court Road (afterwards Prince of Wales’s Theatre). 


X. 

S7'UD£/yT^L/F/^-SK/CTC///iVG, FFAD/jVG, AA7) irAyT/XG. 

As we have just seen, Dante Rossetti was known at Cary’s 
Academy for sketching “ chivalric and satiric subjects.” There 
must have been great numbers of these, proper both to the 
Cary period and to the Royal Academy period. Possibly 
some still exist, in the hands of his companions of those days ; 
1 my.sclf know of but few. There is nothing in them tending 
to what we call Piaraphaelitism. 

The early letters of Rossetti show that no artist delighted 
Jiim more intensely than Gavarni (Guillaume Sulpicc 
Chevalier), the French designer for lithographs and woodcuts. 
Among his series arc Les Ar/ts/es, Lcs Cou/isxes, Le CavnavaU 
lAis Rnfants TerribkSy Lcs Eiiuiiattts dc Paris^ Lcs Lorctics^ 
Fo2i?'fieries dc Femmes en maticrc de Seuitmenf etc, I fc was 
a dc.signer of supreme facility, with much of elegance and 
VOL. I. 7 
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esprit, and in his way a master ; but naturally the way docs 
not tend towards anything castigated or ideal. It will be 
observed in the Letters that in 1843 and 1844 my brother 
spent some time in Boulogne with the Maonza family. 1 his 
served to fix his attention still further upon Gavarni and 
other French dcsigncr.s of a vivacious and picturesque kind ; 
though not wholly to the exclusion of British artists, among 
wtioin he greatly (and indccrl permanently) admired Sir 
John Gilbert as a woodcut-draughtsman, and .soon afterwards 
as a painter. In some pen-and-ink designs by Dante Rossetti, 
of the close of 1844 and on to September 1846, I trace much 
of what he saw in Gavarni, and tried to reproduce in his own 
practice. They arc sketchy, and rather rough or unrefined 
in execution, but not wanting in spirit — the work now of an 
artist, though only of an artist at the beginning of his career. 
One is termed Qmxrtier Lalin, the Modern Raphael and his 
Fornarina, To April 1846 belongs a half-figure of Mcphi.s- 
tophcles at the door of Gretcheu’s cell. The malignant expres- 
.sion is telling. Undated, but belonging 1 suppo.se to 1847, is 
a drawing, clever in its way, of a man seated, and jeaching 
towards a flitting ghost j two other figures are evidently 
unconscious of the apparition. Lady Anne Botlnvcll '.v Lament, 
from Percy’s Reliqnes, is a drawing, not fully completed, of 
.some sentiment and some picturcsqucncss. At one lime, 
I .suppose 1845, he tried his hand at lithographing, and pro- 
duced a figure of Juliette, from Frdddric Soulid’.s novel (a 
prime favourite with him in lhc.se days) Les Mdmoircs du 
Diabte. This i.s poor enough, yet not destitute of a certain 
chiqnc. He also lithograplrcd a set of humorous playing- 
cards — Ireland as the Queen of Clubs, Shakespear as the 
King of Hcart.s, Death as the King of Spadc.s, etc. They 
liave some fancy and point, with pleasing arrangement here 
and there, and might perhaps liave been popular if published. 
He thought of trying for a publisher, but I doubt whether 
he ever took any practical steps for this end. Death i.s 
represented as a Grave-digger, wearing a pair of baggy 
breeche.s, and standing in a grave. One sees only a part of 
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bis Icg-boncs. These may perhaps be meant for his thigh- 
bones ; but it seems quite as likely that they are intended for 
the bones of tlie lower leg. If so, it is worthy of remark that 
Rossetti gave this skeleton only one bone to each of his 
lower legs, instead of the normal two, and his anatomical 
knowledge could thus have been small indeed towards 1845. 
Strange to say, Holbein, in his Dance of Death, knew no 
better. Of more present interest is an illustrated copy of 
the little privately-printed volume, Verses by Chrisliua G. 
Rossetti, 1847. I possess the copy of this volinnc bearing the 
inscriptions, “Frances Mary Lavinia Rossetti, from her loving 
daughter Christina, 24 July 1854,“ and then “ Fratri Soror, 
C.G.R., Sept. 25, 1890” (my sixty-first birthday). It contains 
five pencil drawings by Dante, all of them produced, I should 
say, before the year 1847 had closed. The frontispiece is 
a profile portrait of Christina, carefully and delicately done. 
The illustrations arc to the poems, A Ruined Cross, Tasso 
and Leonora, The Dream, and Lady Isabella (who was Lady 
Isabella Howard, a daughter of the Earl of Wicklow, and 
a pupil of our Aunt Charlotte Policlori). These designs, 
though inferior to the portrait, are also handled with nicety 
and good taste. The last-named must have been produced 
a little later than the others, as it is not bound into the 
volume. A noteworthy point about the designs is the total 
absence of any feeling for costume. There arc clotlics, but 
of that nondescript kind which, in the male figures, is evi- 
denced by little more than a slight line at the throat, and two 
othens at the wrists. Ta.sso and Leonora might be anybody 
or nobody. 

Before Pracraphaclitism came at all into question my brother 
began an oil-picture of good dimensions. It was named 
Retro me Sathana, and formed a group of three mcdireval- 
costumccl figures— an aged churchman and a youthful lady, 
and the devil slinking behind tliem baffled. He was a human 
being with a tail. This must have been undertaken in 1847, 
when my brotlicr had no practice with pigments, and was 
continued for some three or four months. It was not, I 
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apprehend, altogether amiss ; at what date it was destroyed 
I hardly know, l ie had begun the colouring, and showed the 
work privately to Sir Charles Eastlakc, who did not encourage 
linn to proceed with any such subject. Soon after this it 
was abandoned. 

Rossetti’s taste for reading, in all the da3^s of his youth, 
was never stationary ; it continued shifting and developing. 
Having drunk deep of one author, he went on to another. In 
1844 some one told him that there was anot!icr poet of the 
Ryronic epoch, Shcllc)', even greater than Byron. He bought 
a small pirated Shelley, and surged through its pages like a 
flame. I do not think that he ever afterwards read much of 
Byron ; althougli, as his mind matured, he was not inclined to 
allow that the poet of such an actuality as Don Juan could 
be deemed inferior to the poet of such a vision a.s Prometheus 
Unbound, (Not indeed that he approved of Don Juan, as 
regards the .spirit in which it is written. Early in 1880 he 
went so far a.s to tell me that he considered it a truly immoral 
and liarmful book.) Keats followed not long after Shelley, 
in 1846, or perhaps 1845. My brother considered himself to 
have been one of the earliest strenuous admirers of Keats, 
but this can only be correct in a certain scn.se. The Old 
British Ballads and Mrs. Browning were read with endless 
enjoyment ; also Alfred dc Musset (I have prcviou.sly men- 
tioned Victor Hugo), Dumas (dramas, and afterwards novels), 
Tennyson, Edgar Boc, Coleridge, Blake, Sir Henry Taylors 
Philip van Arteveldc^ Thomas Mood — more especially some of 
his .scrioiLs pocin.s, such as Lycus the Centaur and 'Phe Haunted 
House, and thc.scmi-.scrious Miss Kill man segg and her Precious 
Leg, though some of !\is roaring jocularities were also much 
in favour. A.s to Dr. Hake’s nebulous but iinprc.ssivc romance, 
Vales, .some details will appear cl.scwhcrc. 1 loffinann's Contes 
Pantasiiqncs (in French), and in English Chamisso's Peter 
Schkmihl, and Lamottc-Fouques Undine and olltcv stories, 
rcprc.scntcd tlie Teutonic element in romance tind legend. 
It may have been toward.s 1846 that my brother came upon 
the pro.se Stories iiftcr Plature of Charles Wells, and his poetic 
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drama of Joseph and his Breihren, Ihcsc works, already half- 
forgotten at that date, were enormously admired by Rossetti, 
and tile ultimate outcome of his admiration, transfused througii 
the potent faculty and pen of Mr. Swinburne, was the republU 
cation of the drama about 1877. Earlier than most of these — 
beginning, I suppose, in 1844— was the Irish romancist 
Maturin, who held Dante Rossetti spellbound with the 
gloomy and tlu illing horrors of Alelinoth the Waudeyej\ He 
and I used often to sit far into the night reading the pages 
one over the other's shoulder ; and, if to stir the imagination 
of an imaginative youth is one aim of such a romance as 
Mduioth, no author can ever have succeeded more manifestly 
than Maturin with Dante Rossetti. There was another grim 
romance of ids, named hlonlorio, which we thought a splendid 
pendent to j\lelmoth\ not to speak of Women^ The Wild Irish 
Boy, and The Albigenscs ; Maturin’s oncc-cclcbratcd verse- 
drama of Bertram, and some other poems of his, were eagerly 
inspected, but without any genuine result to correspond. Two 
other English novels which he read in these years with keen 
enjoyment were the Tristram Shandy of Sterne, and the 
Richard Savage of Cliarles Whitehead ; and in Frcncli, by 
Reybaud, Jerome Rain rot d la recherche d'nnc Position Sociale, 
and, by Eiigtnc Sue, the lilystlres de Paris, the Jnif Errant, 
and Mathilde, In Dickens my brother's interest may have 
been on the wane when Dorn bey and Son began in 1846, 
though I suppose he also read David Coppcrfield, 1849. In 
his last day.s lie was much struck with the Tale of Two Cities. 
To Dickens succeeded Tliackeray, who was most highly 
appreciated : his early talcs in Fraseps Magadne, such ns 
Fitzboodlds Confessions and Barry Lyndon, and The Paris 
Sketchbook (even before appeared in 1846), also 

The Book of Snobs. Later on, a novel ascribed to Lady 
Malct, Violet or the Dansense, was a great favovu'itc ; and 
he had a positive passion for Mcinhold’s wondrous Sidonia 
the Sorceress (translated), which lie much preferred to the 
Amber Witch of the same phenomenal author. 

At last — it may have been in 1847— 'everything took a 
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sccon(K'\ry place in coinparison with Robert Ibownin^. 
P(ir(KCt^/sits, Sordc/lO) Pippa Passes^ The. Biot on the Scutcheon^ 
aiui the short poems in the Belts and Pomegranates series, 
were endless delights ; endless were the readings, and end- 
less the I'ccitations. Allowing for a labyrinthine passage here 
and ti\cvc, Rossetti never seemed to find this poet difTicult 
to lUHlcrstand ; he discerned in him plenty of sonorous 
rhylinnical effect, and revelled in what, to some other 
readers, was mere crabbedness. Confronted with Browning, 
all else .seemed pale and in neutral lint. Here were pas.sion, 
obscrvalioti, aspiration, incclia:valism, the dramatic perception 
of character, act, and incident. In short, if at this date 
Rossetti had been accomplished in the art of painting, he 
would liave carriccl out in that art very much the same range 
of subject and treatment which lie found in Browning's 
poetry’ and it .speaks something for his originality and self- 
respecting independence that, when it came to verse- writing, 
he never based Iiiinsclf upon Browning to any appreciable 
extent, and for the most part pursued a wholly diverse path. 
It .should not be supposed that, in glorifying Browning, 
Rossetti slighted other poets previously the objects of his 
Iiomngc. Me valued them at the same rate as before, though 
lie thought Browning a step further in advance. 1 need 
.scarcely add that Shakespear and Dante arc to be excepted, 
for at no time would lie have denied or contested the 
superiority of these, even to the poet of Sorddli)^ The time 
of Dante had come .some three years before that of Browning 
begun, and the current of Rossetti’s love for the Florentine 
flowed wider and deeper month by month. 

It may he noted that (as in a previous instance) I have 
not specified any books of a so-called solid kind — history, 
biography, or voyages. Science and mctaphy.sics were totally 
out of Rossetti’s ken. I do not believe that he read any such 
books at til is period — very few at any later period, among 
the few BoswetPs Johnson holding a high place. In current 
talk Rossetti did not appear to be much behind other persons 
v/hen history or biography was referred to; but I hardly 
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know what historical volumes he opened, other than Carlyle’s 
French Rcvolniiou^ Mcrivalc’s Roman Umpire^ and something 
of Plutarch and of Gibbon. The great Duke of Marl- 
borough’s iMiglish History came out of Shakespear’s plays ; 
Rossetti’s English and other history derived largely from the 
same source, supplemented by those adust chroniclers, Walter 
Scott, Ihilwcr, Victor Hugo, and Dumas. This was not to 
our falhcr'.s liking. I have more than once heard him say, 
Wlicn you have read a novel of Walter Scott, what do y^ou 
know? The fancies of Walter Scott.” 

Rossetti had coiriEiicnccd some prose story before he left 
King's College School in the summer of 1842. I am not 
certain whether that story was or was not the same tiling 
as Sorreniino, At any rate, a prose tale named SorrenZ/fto 
was in course of composition in August 1843. ^ remember 

something of it, but not in clear detail. The Devil (a per- 
sonage of great predilection with my brother ever since his 
early acquaintance with Gdthe’s Fanst^ which dnima he 
read and* re-read afterwards in iMlmorc’s translation) was 
a principal character. I'hcrc was a love-story, in the course 
of which the Devil interfered in a very c.xaspcrating way 
between the lover and his fair one. He either personated 
the lover, or coiijurcd-up a phantom of the lady, and made 
lo\'e to her, and was seen by the lover in the act- *or 
something of this kind. There was also a due! in which 
he intermixed. Rossetti wrote some four or five chapters 
of this story, on the scale of chapters in an ordinary novel, 
and he contemplated offering Sorreniino for publication. 
Finally he abandoned it, and I dare say he had dcstroy^cd 
the MS. before he was of age. I have always rather 
regretted the disappearance of Sorreniino, To my boyish 
notion, it was spirited, effective, and well told ; and I fancy 
that, were it extant, it would be found by far better than 
his previous small literary attempts. That he entered fully 
into the spirit of a story of diablerie is certain ; and, having by 
this time some moderate command over his pen, he may have 
been not incapable of doing something in that line himself. 
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lliH next literary incentive arose out of his Gcrinan studies 
— wliich bc^an, as aUcatly mentioned, towards t!ic earlier 
part of 1842. Dr. Heimann broiit^lu him so far (m in German 
that DaiUc Rossetti made a verse-translation of Biirger's 
Lcjwn\ perhaps in 1S44. 'riiis likewise has pciishccl. 1 
suppose it was iniiclt on a par with must otlicr versions of 
the ballad. I can recollect two stanzas (and might, were 
there a little prompting, recollect others as welt), one close to 
the beginning of the poem, and the other at its end : — 

“The Kiupress aiul the King, 

With ceaseless qvianet tire 4, 

At length relaxed the stubborn hate 
Which TivaUy inspired." 

And 

Patience, patience, while thy heart is breaking — 

With thy God there is no rtueslion-making ; 

Of thy body thou art quit and free — 

Heaven keep thy sonl eternally P’ 

P’rom Lcfiofv he proceeded to a more ambitious adventure 
-110 less than a translation of the NibclHUgcnlied. This 
mighty old poem seized hold upon liim with a vicc-like 
clench ; yet I do not suppose he ever read the whole of it, 
hi.s knowledge of (rcnnan, unaided, being hardly sufTicicnt for 
such an effort. Neurciithcr’s illustrated edition, coinbinc<l 
with Dr. l-lcimann’s explanations, showed hitn the course of 
the narrative. The translation was begun in October 184S, 
and went on to tlic end of the Geste, or thereabouts, 
where Siegfried first sees Kricfnhikl. No trace of it remains. 
Speaking from long-past memory, I .should say that this was 
really a fine translation, with rolling march and a sense of 
the heroic. TIic merits of the next translation arc not matter 
of conjecture, for it got finally printed in Kossetti^s CoUccicd 
IVorJi^s, 1886. It is fiom the /ln//e Heinruh of the twelfth- 
century poet Martmann von Aue, and belongs probably to 
the year 1846. For simplicity, vigour, perception of the 
character of the original, and tact in conveying this along 
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with a certain lici^htcncd and spontaneous colouring of his 
own, this vci'sion could not easily be excelled. My brother 
put some finishing touches to the translation in 1871. Pro- 
bably he cut out some juvenilities, but it remains substantially 
and essentially the performance of his adolescence. 

Even before the Anne Heinrich Rossetti's translations 
from tlic early Italian pools must have begun. The dates of 
most of these range from 1845 to 1849. Gtowii^g from the 
flame-breath of Dante Aliglucri, Dante Rossetti made con- 
tinual incursions into tlie Old Reading-room of the Ihitish 
Museum, hunting up volumes of the most ancient Italian 
lyrists, and also volumes of modern Ihitish poets, and maybe 
of P'rcnch as well. No doubt this pursuit involved some 
partial iicj^lcct of his artistic studies. When he found an 
Italian poem that pleased him he set-to at translating it. He 
had soon got together a good deal of material and gradually 
the idea of collecting all into a book, including a version of 
Dante’s iVnova, grew into shape. Almost all the trans- 

lations from Dante may have been done at home, where of 
course llic youth had ready access to his writings, and to 
those of several otiicr old Italians* I cannot say which branch 
of the subject may have been undertaken first ; possibl}' tlic 
version of the J''i/a jVnovnf prose and poetry, had been made 
before atiy researches at the llritish Museum comtncnccd. 
ThLs version was shown in November 1850 to Tennyson, with 
whom iny brother and others of our circle had made some 
ac([uaintaiicc tlirough Mr. Coventry Patmore. He returned 
the MS., saying that it was very strong and earnest, but 
disfigured by some cockney rhymes, such as "calm” and 
"arm/' I’^.ossetti at once determined to remove these. The 
book of 7 ^//c Early lialian Poets did not appear in print until 
1861, and meanwhile my brother had often gone over his 
first MSS-, revising, improving, and suppressing crvtditics or 
quaintncsscs. Still (as in the ease of the Armc Heinridi) 
the published translations arc, in main essentials, the same 
which Rossetti wrote down in these juvenile years — the 
impulse and the savour of them arc the same ; and any prai.se 
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dcwvi cl by aiul ;\warilc(l to tUc mai\ who issued the book in 
i86r aiii>crtains nVIilfiilly to the youth who worked upon it 
iu anti the few followint^ years. The translations have 

been very j^cncrally reco^mized as firsl-class work of their 
re-cast itiv;s of \iocms iitto another lan(^uagc such as 
cotild only he accomplished by a poet in his own right. 
Iiisieail of expressing any opinion of my own» 1 will repro- 
duce two verdicts by writers of exceptional competence from 
their respective slaiulpoints. Air. Swinburne, the most 
lavi>hly generous of critics when he finds sonictlung that he 
can have the luxury of praising, says in that review of the 
Pivms of UosseUi which he published in 1870: '*A 11 Mr. 
Rossetti s translations bear llic same evidence of a power not 
merely beyond reach but beyond attempt of other artist.s in 
language." My other authority is Signor Carlo Placci of 
Tlorcnccx who, immediately after Rossetti's death in 18S2, 
produced a brochure entitled Danie Gabriele Rossettt, The 
tcslimoiiy of a native Italian well versed in English may carry 
with it a weight hardly inferior to that of the greatest con- 
temixirary master of English verse. I quote it with the more 
pleasure as it does justice also to Mr. Swinburne’s own 
|>owcrs as a translator : — 

**Thc collection of the Poets of Italy of the first centuries is a 
work undoubtedly extraordinary. The diverse styles, the opposite 
turns of sentiment, the various and complicated forms, the difficult 
allegories, the intricate rhymes, all is rendered iit a surprising way j 
and the very spirit of our language seems reflected, witli all its 
poetry and its pictorial as^Kcl, in these translations — which certainly 
do not yield to the best version of a foreign poet done in our days, 
I mean that of Villon executed by Swinburne. Like him, Rossetti 
has been able not only to enter into that life so different from the 
English, and steal the spark proper to anotlier idiom, in such wise 
as to astound c\*cn those who know the original thoroughly j but, 
preserving all the grace and elegance and candour of lus model, he 
has sought, and successfully, to re fashion, without visible eftbrt, 
their metres and repeated rhymes, and all the devices of alliteration, 
assonance, and repetition, which are certainly not less difficult in 
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liis siifTiccs — that lie wrote The Hfessed Damozel before [2 
lay of that year, or while still in the nineteenth year of his 
Jiy sa)un^^ that his faculty was now fully developed, I 
o not mean to imply that it did not afterwards ripen — which 
ssurcclly it did— in several important respects ; but that he 
ad now ideas of a memorable kind to express, and could 
id did express tiicm iu verse wholly adequate for their 
nbodi incut. He meant something good — he knew what 
2 meant — and he knew how to convey it to others. 7 '/ic 
7rxftv/ Ddwoze/ written witli a view to its insertion in a 
!3. Family-magazine, of brief vitality. In 1S81 Rossetti 
we M r. Caine an account of its origin, as deriving from his 
?rusal and admiration of Rdgar Poe\s /vVew. ‘M saw** 
hi.s is Mr. Cairie’.s version of Rossctti*s statement) “that Poe 
ul done the utmost it was possible to do with the grief of 
c lover on earth, and I determined to reverse the conditions, 
id give utterance to the yearning of tiic loved one in 
\2ven.** Along with The RaveUy other poems by Poe — 
lahiuic. For rlnnie. The ILviutcd Palace^ and many anotlicr 
were a deep well of dcliglit to Rossetti in all these years, 
c once wrote a j)arody of Ulalmne. I do not rightly 
I member it, nor has it left a vestige behind. 

The poem named My Sisters Sleep w^as, I think, even 
i rlicr than The Blessed Damozcl \ The Portrait Ave very 
1 tic later, also all the opening portion of Dante at Verona, 
. Last Confession, and 'The Bride's Prelude. Jenny (in its 
I 3l form, which had none of that slight framework of 
i :idcnt now belonging to the poem) was begun almost as 
s on as The Blessed Damozcl ; only some fifty lines of the 
( :ginal draft are retained. 'I’he sonnet Retro me Sathana 
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must belong to 1847, being intended to pair with his picture 
of the same luimc ; and the trio of sonnets named The Choice 
appertain to the same year, or pcriiaps to an carl)' date in 
1848. This trio is important, as indicating Rossettis youthful 
conception of life as a moral discipline and problem. He 
propounds three theories — r, Eat thou and drink, to-morrow 
tiiou shalt die ; 2, Watch thou and pray ; 3, Think thou and 
act. ICach sonnet exhibits its own theme, without any direct 
reference to the themes of the other two. It is manifest, 
however, that Rossetti intends us to set aside the Eat thou 
and drink” theory of life, and not to accept, without much 
reservation, the “Watch thou and pray” theory, “Think 
thou and act ” is what he abides by, 

I'hcrc was another very early poem, begun perhaps in 
1846 rather than 1847, and nearly completed at the time. It 
Ihci^ remained wholly neglected, until, on his dciathbcd, my 
brother took it up, and supplied the finishing touches. Its 
final name is fan van Hunks. For this long ballacFpocin 
Rossetti found hi.s main subject (but by no means all his 
incidents) in a prose story, Henkenvyssers Challenge, printed 
ill his old favourite, the Talcs of Chivahy. The ballad relates 
how a Dutchman, cclobralcd for his prowc.ss in smoking, 
treated certain members of his family with callous cruelty, 
and was then cliallcMigcd by the Devil in human form to 
engage in a smoking-duel. Of course the DeviPs capabilities 
at .such ail cxcrci.se exceeded even the Dutchman’s ; so Van 
Hunks, dying of over-smoking, wa.s marched off to hell, where 
his carcass was converted into a pipe for the devil’s accus- 
tomed use. The ballad is humorously grim, treated with 
great force and no compromi.se, and is a pleasant piece of 
unpleasant reading. It is most fully deserving of publication ; 
but has not been included in KosscttP.s Collected Works^ 
because he gave the MS. to his devoted friend Mr. Theodore 
Walts, with whom alone now rests the decision of presenting 
it or not to the public. 

I may mention yet another “ co[)y of verses,” belonging to 
March 1848. It is named The English Revolution of 1848, 
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and ridicules llic strccl-spouliu^s of Chaiiisls and others in 
that year of vast conliiieiUal upheavals. It is more than 
tolerably ^ood in its burlesque way, but is not likely to he 
jHiblishcd. My brother had some fcelin(r foi* political ideals 
and ^rcat movcinciUs, hut none, except one of annoyance 
and disdain, for noise and bluster. It may well be that he 
did not always a[)prcciale correctly the distinction between 
the noise and the ideals. 

A small incident, <^f literary and artistic t3earin^, \)vuved 
to be hardly less impoitanl in Rossetti's careen* than die 
composition of an ori^dnal poem. He was al read)' a hearty 
tvdinirev of WilUanx Ulake’s Soitiiw* of (nuiKCHCx* \xnd ILxf^cvii^UkW 
One day, while altendin|.( at the Jlriiish Museum Readini.^- 
room on one of his ordinary enand.s, he received, from an 
attendant named Palmer, the offer of a MS. Iiouk by UlaUe, 
crammed with [irosc and vcr.se, and with tlesi^fus, This was 
in April iH<|7. I'he [iricc asked was ten .shillin^cs. Dante's 
pockets were in tlxeir nunua! state of depletion, so he applied 
to me, iir^inj^ that so brilliant an opportunity .should not be 
let slip, and 1 [iiodiiaul the rc(|uired coin. He then jiroceedcd 
to copy out, across aconfnsexl tangle of false starts, altevnative 
forms, and cancellings, all the poetry in the book, ami 1 did 
the like for the prose. His ownership of this truly pr<‘cious 
volume certainly stimulated in some degree Ixis tlisregard or 
sconi (jf some aspects of art held in reverena* by dihitanii 
and vouline-sludeiUs, and thus coiulucml to the Rra-raphaelite 
movement ; for he found here the most mUspoken (and no 
doidit, in a .sense, the most irrational) epigrams and jeers 
against such painters as Correggio, Titian, Ruhons, Rembrandt, 
Reynolds, and (Jain.sborough -any men whom Wake regarded 
as fulsomcly florid, or lax, or swamping ideas in mere 
manipulation. Tbesii were balsam to Rossotli'.s .soul, and 
grist to his mill, 'rixe voluino. was moreover llui (u’igin of aU 
Ins after'Conccni in IllaUe literature; as Alexander (Jilehri.st, 
wlicii preparing the Life of lUtike publislual in itSfi.3, got tt> 
hear of the MS. book, which my l)rollKM* then entrusted to 
him, and, after Gilchrist's prcinatiin; death, RiKSscUi did a 
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^oocl deal towards completing certain parts of the biography, 
and in csjjccial edited all the poems introduced into il\c 
.second Section. He a^ain did something for the re-edition 
dated rSto. At the sale of my brothers library and effects 
the Jdake MS. sold k)V £ wo, 5^’., so that the venture of ten 
shillin^^s turned out a pretty (^ood investment 


XI. 

/•WJCA 7 )S 7 VJrAA 7 )S 1847 

JiKslDKS the families which I have already mentioned— Dr. 
Heimaim and Ids wife^ a very pretty jdcasanl youn^ ICnj^disli 
Jewess, whose maiden name was Amelia Jhirnard, and the 
American DoUj^Iuys* -DaiUe Rossetti knew, as he [i;[V\v up 
towards inanliood, two persons more particularly, of whom I 
ourdti here to t^ivc some account. They were Major Calder 
(!anipbell and Mr. William Dell Scott. 

'fo Major (.!ain[>l)ell liosseiti was, I think, introduced by 
an affertioiiate friend, a year or two oUler titan himself, the 
.scnlpt(/r Alc\;uuh?r Miinro -an Inverness man who liad conic 
to I.otKlon umler the patrona^je of the Duke aiul Duche.ss of 
Sulherlaiul, anti wlui, Indn^j inteiumus anti a|.peeable in 
manner, and of fpaceful {fifl as a .sculptor, made .smne way 
both in .society ami in art. lie tlied abrttad towards the 
of CaltUr ('amiiliell was a retired officer 

fn»i) l)m Indian army, a bachelor Uirned tif fifty. He look 
to my ludlhcr most heartily; was a firm believer in his 
future, anti watclutl witit the kindliest interest his actual 
si;u;e of developimiU. lie was the aiithtir of a lai^je number 
tif verses, tales, aiitl sketches, in Annuals and other (lectiiig 
forms of puiilication, ami from time tt> time pniduccd a 
vtilume ns lo preit nd that he was an atUlior of high 

mark, or caiiable of .soinelhing greatly better than what he 
gave forth, wouUI be futile; hut he was a lively writer in a 
minor way, an amusing chatty talker, who had seen many 
things hern and there, and knew something of the publishing 
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ivolid, and a stniiglufonvarcl, ino^t unassuming gcntlonian, 
whose .society could do nothing but good to a youth like 
RcsscUi. Vov u couple of years or so my brother and I 
used to pass an evening weekly at his lodgings in University 
Street, Tottenham Court Road. Tea, litcraLiirc, and a spice 
of bantering scandal, were the ingredients for a ligliL-hearlcd 
and not iinirnproving colloquy. Mostly no one cksc Avas 
present. On one occasion — to please Dante Rossetti, who 
took a great deal of interest in a rather eccentric but certainly 
able volume of poems entitled .SV//r//rv of Sensation and lixHint 
— Major Campbell secured liic alteiulaiicc of its author, 
Rbenexer Jones. He was a well-grown, ihin, pale man, still 
young, with decayed teeth and a general air of shaky health, 
winch brought him to his grave before many yeans had 
pa.sscd. lie .seemed pleased in a way, but without any case 
of manner or Mow of .sjurits. We never saw him again. 
Dante did not, however, lose his interest in F.bcnc/er Jones. 
As laic as February 1870 he made some emphatic ob.scrva- 
licuis upon this poet in Notes ami Queries ; and hi.s rcinark.s 
Ice! ultimately to a rc-piiblication of tlie Studies^ and to a 
good deal of printed mailer about jonc.s in llic Atheuieunu 
Rossetti was quite inclined n<nv to make a little way in 
the literary world, if he could find an opening. Major Ckuup- 
bcll was more than willing to assi.st liim, and he showed 
A^fy Sisteds Sleep to ihc editress of the Jkite ylssen//M\ a 
philandering magouinc wliich had seen belter day.s. TIk 
editress cxiu’csscd great admiration of the poem, but did not 
publish it. Perhaps payment was wanted, and fund.s were at 
a low ebb, I'his may Iiave been before the year 1848 was far 
advanced. 1 cannot recollect that my brother made any 
further endeavour for publication, Pretty .soon (term 
was projected, and was to he the tncdimu for introducing to 
the public the writings of himself and olher.s, 

Mr. Fell Scott has narrated {Antolnop;raphical Notes) the 
origin of his acqualiUancc with Dante Rossetti, On 
25 November 1847 the latter look the fir.st step by sending 
to Mr, Scott, then Master of the Government School of 
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Design in Nc\vcastlc-on-Tyne, a letter of which the Autobio- 
graphist gives an abstract. I condense still further. 

‘'A few years ago,*' said Rossetti, I met for the fust time, in 
a piiblk’ution called The Story-teik>\ with your two poems, RosaheH 
and A Dream of Love. So beautiful, so original, did they appear 
to me, that I assure you I could think of little else for several days; 
and I became possessed by quite a troublesome anxiety to know 
what else you had written, arid where it was to i)c found. Seeing 
that the two poems were extracted from 7hc Monthly Repository^ I 
went to the Museum, where I found a set of that magayjne, but met 
only with a paper on Art. ... At the beginning of the present year 
1 fell in with a most inadequate paragraph, in the Art- Union Journal, 
which informed me of the publication of The Year of the Worhf. 
I ^vas about to bid you imagine my delight, but that would not be 
easy. I rushed from my friend’s house where I had seen the 
announcement (for the wretched thing was no more), and, having 
got the book, fell upon it like a vulture. You may be pretty certain 
that you had in me one of those leader.s who read the volume at 
a single sitting. A finer, a more dignitous,' a more deeply thoughtrul 
production, a work that is more truly a woi% has seldom indeed 
shed its light upon me. To me I can truly say that it revealed 

‘Some depth unknown, some inner lil’e unlived.*’* 

This IS the first line of The Year of the World , — Rossetti 
proceeded to say that he was aware of the existence of 
another poem by Scott named Hades or the Transit ; and, 
being unable to light upon this or other works by the same 
autlior, he ventured to enquire at headquarters. 

It may be questioned whether readers of the present day 
know very much about Mr. Scott’s poems. I will therefore 
say a few words about Rosabell and The Year of the World, 
afterwards reissued under the name of Mary Aune--- 
is a poem, lu irregular form and various metres, about an 
innocent country-girl who becomes a gcntlcman’.s mistress, 

^ So In Mr. Scott's book. My brother was not foiul of such strained or 
afTcefed words, and was much more likely to write “dignified/' Still I 
suppose that the printed word is correct, and that he was misled for a 
moment by the analogy of the Italian adjective dignitoso. 
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and finally sinks into llic lowest depths of shame and clcstflii- 
Lion, Though deficient in some executive respects, it reads 
an impressive lesson in impressive and poignant tcrin.s, and 
ticserves to live. The Year of the World i.s a much longer 
poem in blank verse. The subject extends (to use the 
author’s own words) “ from the golden age of the Garden 
of lidcn, the period of instinct and innocence, to the end of 
the race, when, all the atlversc powers of Nature subjugated, 
Man will have attained a happy and <iulcsccnt immortality,” 
I have rcatl tliis amijitious and icinai'kablc poem several times, 
but not of late years, I will, howcvci', undertake to say that 
it contains a large amount of strong thought mi.xcil with ideal 
aspiration ; that it comjJiiscs many lines of true iJoclry, and 
many pa.ssagc.s of niajcslic .scope; and th.at, if a reading 
public who do not greatly want such ])roduclion.s would con- 
.sent to read the work, they would find in it much to reward 
their pains, and to uidiold the claims of its author as a poet 
of a high standard, and of some veritable though not uniformly 
realized attainment. I do not coinckle with .some critics of 
the present day (and of past days as well) who hold that 
Scott’s executive touch is .so itiicciTniii, ami the in«Uince.H 
5vhcre he falls short of his aim so lutmcrotis, a.s to disentitle 
him altogether to the name of poet. On the contrary, I can 
and do still admire his work to a large extent, although far 
from unconscious of Us too frequently obvious, and sometimes 
almost unaccountable, blemisbcs. 

Mr. .Scott, now aged ihiity-si.x, naturally had not the least 
idea who “ Gabriel Charles Rossetti*’ might be, beyond what 
appeared in hi.s letter a.s to hi.H being a .sliulcnt of painting, 
etc. Me made some sort of reply, and .soon received .a further 
letter enclosing a number of vcr.se MSS., which included 
The Blessed Dnwoscl, hij Sister's Sleep, anti (ns Scott 
expresses it) "many other acliuirablc poems, marshalled 
itnclor the title of Soups of the Art Catholic." I hardly think 
that my brother had by this tiatc completed “many” pocm.s, 
i!nlc.s.s translations arc to be reckoned in. There tnay easily, 
however, have been a round half dozen of original composU 
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tions, comprising, in all probability, /Iw— also the beginnings 
of some others, such as The Byidds Prelude (whicli at this 
time was called liride-Chauiber Talli). My brother’s general 
title of Songs of the Art Catholic is worth a moment’s 
attention. By " Art ” he decidedly meant something more 
than "poetic art.” He meant to suggest that the poems 
embodied conceptions and a point of view related to pictorial 
art— al-so that this art was, in sentiment though not neces- 
sarily in dogma, Catholic— medimvai and un-modern. He 
never was, and never affected to be, a Roman-catholic, nor 
yet an Anglican-catholic. All the then excited debates 
concerning “Ptiseyism,” Tractarianism, and afterwards Ritual- 
ism, jiasscd by him like the idle wind. If he knew anything 
about “the Gorham Controver.sy,” it was only that Carlyle 
con|)lcd " prevenient grace” with “supervenient moonshine.’' 
Indeed, by this date — so far as opinion went, which is a very 
different thing from sentiment anti traditional bias— he was 
already a decided sceptic. He was never confirmed, professed 
no religions faith, and practised no regular religious observ- 
ances ; but he had (more especially two or three years after 
this) .sufficient sympathy with the abstract ideas and the 
venerable forms of Christianity to go occasionally to an 
Anglican church— very occasionally, and only as the inclina- 
tion ruled him. 

Not long after this letter-writing (I have already expressed 
the opinion that it was about the new year of 1848) Mr. 
Scott called in 50 Charlotte Street, and saw Dante and other 
members of the family. I tvell remember his first appear- 
ance, in the evening. He was then a handsome and highly 
impressive-looking man; of good stature, bony and well- 
developed but rather thin frame, pondering and somewhat 
melancholy air, and deliberate low-toned utterance. Ilis 
hair (which he lost entirely some years afterwards) was 
blackish, and of free abundant growth, his eyebrows bushy, 
his eyes of a very pale clear blue. This hue must have been 
too cold and steely for a southern sympathy ; for, when he 
and 1 were travelling in Italy in 1862, a Pusan female fellow- 
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traveller felt disconcerted under its influence, and whispered 
to me that he certainly had the evil eye/* We in Charlotte 
Street did not think so, but took very warmly indeed to Mr. 
Scott, and found him not only attractive but even fascinating. 

Some time after he had written to Mr. Scott — it seems to 
have been in the summer of 1850 — Dante Rossetti wrote 
likewise to Robert Browning. In the British Museum he 
Ivid come across an anonymous poem entitled Pauline. He 
admired it much, and copied out every line of it. He ob- 
served one or two verses which he already knew in Browning*s 
avowed poems. From this circumstance, and from general 
internal evidence, he came to the conclusion that the author 
of Pauline could be no other than Browning, and he wrote to 
the poet at a venture to enquire whether his inference was 
correct. Browning was at that time in Venice. He replied 
in the affirmative ; and, being two years afterwards back in 
London, lie made the acquaintance of Rossetti, who called 
upon him companioned by the poet William Allingham. 

XII. 

MADOX nnOWN, HOLMAN HUNT, MILLAIS. 

A CERTAIN day in Marcli 1848 — I don’t Vwow ivhich day — 
formed one of the most important landmarks in the career 
of Dante Rossetti. It was on that day that he wrote to 
Mr. Ford Madox Brown, personally quite unknown to him, 
asking wlicthcr he could become Brown’s pupil in the practical 
work of painting. He thus commenced the most intimate 
friendship of his life; and the letter led on to liis familiar 
companionship with Holman Hunt, and hence to the Preera- 
pliaelitc movement, and all subsequent developments of his art. 

It may be questioned — Why did Rossetti look out for 
private instruction in painting, when he might, with moderate 
exertion, have advanced from the Antique School of the 
Royal Academy to the Life School and the Painting School, 
and might, in the last-named section, have obtained, from 
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accrctlilcil painters, all the traiiiinf,' that ho cotikl want? My 
recollections on this point do not .supply me with any very 
precise information. Some ({ntn arc however clear enough 
lc» me. I'ew young men were more impetuous or more 
impatient than my brother, or more ambitiou.s to boot. He 
had now been an art-student for nearly six ycar.s, and he 
wanle<l to be a .student no longer, but a practising painter, 
testing by actual performance the faculty that was within 
him, and the recognition which the iniblic might be willing 
or compelled to accord thereto. His .study in the Acadcmy’.s 
Antique School had not yet lasted two years. I'lilly as much 
might still be needed before he would get into the I’aintiitg 
School, and, when there, he might find little to respect in 
his instructors (for he had no belief in an R.A., merely as 
such), and little furtherance in that particular line of woik 
wliici) attracted liim. He had plenty of ideas. What lie 
needed was .such au immediate knowledge of brush-work as 
wotild enable him to cover a canva.s. I do not say — to cover 
it well or ill ; for the idea of doing the thing ill would at this 
time, as at all otlicrs, have been most repugnant to him. He 
wanted to cover the canvas, and to do it ns well as his 
utmost endeavour would permit. These considerations were 
amply -siilficicnt to impel him to look out for a prompt 
training in painting elsewhere than by the graduated processes 
of the Royal Academy. As he was not yet twenty years 
of age, it could not be held that he was at all belated, if only 
now he could make a real beginning. 

Tlic letter to Mr. Brown is so important from all points of 
view that I think well to transcribe it here verbatim. 

** March 1848. 

"50 Ciiaulottl* Stkert, Portland Place, 

I am a student in the Antique School of the Royal Academy. 
Since the first time I ever went to an exhibition (wliich was several 
years ago, and when I saw a picture of yours from Byron’s Giaour) 
I have always listened with avidity if your name happctied to be 
mentioned, and rushed first of all to your number in the Catalogue. 
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'The Pan'sifta^ the Study in the Manner 0/ the Early MasUrsy Our 
Lady of Saturday-nighty ar\d ihe other glorious works you have 
exhibited, have successively raised my admiration, and kepi me 
standing on the same spot for fabulous lengths of time* The 
outline from your Ahtract Represenia tat ion of finticc\:\\\e\\ appeared 
in one of the I Hu si rated Pa))ers constitutes, together with an en- 
graving after liiat great painter Von Holst,' the sole pictorial 
adornment of my roonr [this was a room, originally our father’s 
dressing-room, quite at lire lop of tire house 50 Clrarlottc Street. 
Sm.all and bare and uncared-for it was, but how many hours, which 
in rctros[ject seem glorious hours, have I not passed in it with my 
brother! bow many books have we not read to one another, 
how many bouts- rimh sonnets have we irot written, over its *sc.aiUy 
fireplace I]. And, as for the Mary Queen of ScotSy if ever I do 
anything in tlie art, it will certainly be attributable in a great degree 
to tlm constant study of that work [this was a very large painting, 
The Execution of Mary Queen of Scots y now in the possession of 
Mr. lloddinglon. My brother had seen it in the Pantheon Bazaar, 
where it hung for years rather than months]. 

It is not therefore to be wondered at if, wishing to obtain some 
knowledge of colour (which I have as yet scarcely attempted), tlte 
hope suggests itself that you may possibly admit pupils to profit by 
your invaluai)Ic assistance. If, such being the case, you would do 
me the honour to inform me what your terms would be for six 
months’ instruction, I feel convinced that I should then Iiave sonic 
chance in the Art. 

1 remain, Sir, very truly yours, 

“Gaurikl C Ro.ssltti,” 

It is somewhat remarkable that, apart from liis allusion 
to a print of the fnsiicey niy brother did not here refer to 
Madox Uiowns three Cartoons In Westminster Hall —works 
which lie assuredly and very rightly admired as much at 
least as any of the paintings specified, and more than most 

' You Holst is not much remembered now. He was an Anglo-Gennaii 
paiuten greatly addicted to supernatiirnl subjects, which he treated with 
iinnginalivc impulse and considerable pictorial Lyttetton and 

the Gkosly Faust and Mephtsiophcles in the Wtnc-ccihu, The Death of 
hidy Macbethy etc. He died towards 1850, in early luiddlc age. 
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of thcin. Apparently he dwelt on paintings alone, because 
ills immediate object was to obtain guidance in the use of 
coloiin 

Mr. Hrown, born on lO April tS2i, was close upon twenty- 
seven years of age when he received this letter, or about seven 
years older than Rossetti. He was a vigorous-looldng young 
man, witli a face full of insight and purpose ; thick straight 
brown hair, fair skin, well-c(jloured visage, bUicish eyes, broad 
brow, square and rather high shoulders, slow and distinct 
articulation. His face was good-looking as well as fine; but 
less decidedly handsome, 1 think, than it became towards the 
age of forty. As an old man — he died on 6 October 1893 — 
he had a grand patriarchal aspect ; his hair, of a pure white, 
being fully as abundant as when fir.st 1 knew him, sup- 
plemented now by a long beard. Horn in Calais of English 
parents, and brought up chiefly abroad, he was the sort of 
man who had no idea of being twitted without exacting the 
reason why. Such profuse praise as he now received from 
liis unknown correspondent was what fortune had not accus- 
tomed him to, and he sus])cctccl that some ill-advised person 
was trying to make game of him. From his studio in Clii>- 
stonc Street, very near Charlotte Street, he sallied forth with 
a .stout stick in his hand. Knocking at No. 50, he would not 
give his name, nor proceed further than the passage. When 
Dante came down, Brown's enquiry was, “ Is your name 
Rossetti, and is this your writing?" An affirmative being 
returned, the next question was, What do you mean by it?'* 
to which Rossetti rationally replied that he meant wliJit he 
had written. Brown now perceived that after all the whole 
affair was bonift fide ; and (as the Family-letters show) he not 
only consented to put his neophyte in the right path of paint- 
ing, but would entertain no offer of payment, and made 
Rossetti his friend on the .spot — a friend for that day, in the 
spring of 1848, and a friend for life. 

For these details 1 heave relied chiefly on the book of Mr. 
Bell Scott, who relates the interview in the words (such they 
purport to be) of Rossetti himself in conversation with Scott 
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Mr. Stephens gives a similar though briefer narrative, on the 
authority of Ikowirs anecdotic discourse, which was often 
of a very amusing kind, and replete with minute particulars. 
Vor truth’s sake I will say that I cannot remember having 
ever heard either lirown or my brother refer to these minor 
incidents of the stout stick, etc. ; but I am bound to believe 
Mr. Scott and Mr. Stephens, and I do believe them. 

After paying a visit or two to the studio of Madox Brown 
— who was then engaged on liis important picture of Wkiif 
audjohn of Gaunt (or possibly it was Cor%iclia ivai^hiug the 
bedside. Ros'^etti was informed by hi.s instructor that 
he should set-to at copying a picture, aticl at painting some 
still-life — pickle-jars or bottles. According to Mr. Holinati 
ITunt, he copied the picture (I have not the least recollection 
of what it was), but liis aspiring soul chafed sorely against 
the pickle-jars. This, however reasonably enjoined by Mr. 
] 3 rown, was the very sort of drudgery which, in applying to 
him, Rossetti had hoped to avoid. The pickle- jars were 
nevertheless painted. The study remained in the hands of 
Mr. Madox Brown, and, at the .sale which was held at his house 
in May 1S94, it turned up, and was purchased by Mr. Herbert 
M. Gilchrist. My brother made also many original drawing.s 
or slight paintings under Brown’s eye. These 1 no longer 
remember ; but I have lately seen one, which is said to be 
the first of all, and which was presented by Brown, only a few 
clays before his death, to the young lady who is now Mrs. 
I-'ord M. Hueffer. It is a drawing of long narrow shape, in 
body-colour barely a little tinted, with a plain gilt ground ; 
and represents a young woman, auburn-haired, standing with 
joined hands. The face seems to be a reminiscence of 
Christina, but the nose is unduly long ; the draf>ery is deli- 
cately felt and done, and the whole tiling has a forecast of the 
** rrrcraphaelitc manner. Without being exactly good, the 
work shows distinct promise for a youth, almost a novice 
at handling the brush, 

From the pickle-jars ensued the second stage in this 
pictorial progress, and the beginning of my brother's close 
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intimacy witli Hunt, who was about thirteen months his 
senior. Just towards the date when Dante was getting 
adequately, or more than adequately, disgusted with his still- 
life probation, the annual Exhibition of the Royal Academy 
opened at the commencement of May. He saw there Hunt’s 
pieture—an uncommonly fine one for so youthful a painter — 
of The Eve of St. Agnes (escape of Madeline and Porphyro 
from the castle), lie came up boisterously (says Mr. Hunt), 

" and in loud tongue made me feel very confused by declaring 
that mine was the best picture of the year.’' It seems that 
the like had occurred in 1847, when Hunt’s exhibited picture 
was from Walter Scott’s Woodstock, " Rossetti frankly asked 
me to let liim call upon me.’' When he did call,‘ he bewailed 
the picklc-jars or bottles, and sounded Hunt as to whether 
he need do any more of them. Hunt, without detracting 
from the general correctness .of Brown’s scheme of training, 
opi\icd that Rossetti might permit himself to select for 
painting some composition of his own, and might begin on 
the canvas with the still-life proper to such a composition ; 
and then this accessory part of the subject would no longer 
be repulsive, for it would be the mere adjunct or preparation 
for llic interesting part. No advice could possibly have been 
more reasonable, considering on the one hand the tempera- 
ment and aspirations of Rossetti, and on the other his great 
inexperience in the use of pigment. Mr. Hunt recommended 
that he should at once select for his picture a design recently 
contributed to a Sketching Society, and approved by Millais. 
This design must have been either La Belle Dame sans 
Merci, from Keats, or the scene of Grctchen m Church, froin 
Faust ; in all probability the latter. The Belle Dame seems 

I Mr. limit says lliat the encounter at the Academy exhibition was on 
the opening day (first Monday in May), and the visit to his studio **in a 
few days mote." Considering the date when the Gretchen design (men- 
tioned by me In this context) was sent round and criticized, July 1848, «nnd 
the clatCj 20 August, when Rossetti was filially settled with Hunt in a 
stiicUo, I incline to think that the visit in question must have been about 
a couple of months later than the writer puts it. 
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to have passed out of observation, though 1 siip()Osc not out of 
existence. At any rale, the f 7 /v/rAtv/ exists, and was exhibited 
in J883 in the l^urlington Club collection of my brother's 
works. 

A word or two must be given to the Sketching Society 
here in question. It was termed the Cyclographic Society. 
Each member produced a design, and sent it round to col- 
leagues in a portfolio, to be inspected and criticized. The 
members, besides Millais and Rossetti, were Hunt, John 
Hancock the sculptor, William Dennis, N. K. Green, J. 'F. 
Clifton, Walter Jdowcll Dcvcrell, J. li. Keene, T. Watkins, 
James Collinson, Richard Rurchett, G. Stephens, 'I homas 
Woolncr, and J. A. Vinter. As Sir John Millais's crilici.sm 
on the Gre/chen i.s ititcicsting on every ground, and especially 
in this connexion, I give it here : — 

very clever and original design, heaulifully executed. 'Hie 
figures which deserve the greatest attention are the four figures 
praying to the left. The young girl’s face is very pretty, but the 
head is too large; the other three arc full of piety. The Devil is 
in my opinion a mistake; hLs head wants drawing, and the horns 
through the cowl are commonplace, and therefore objectionable. 
The riglit arm of ^fargarct should have been shown, for, by hiding 
the Devil's right hand (which is not sufficiently prominent), you 
arc impressed with the idea that he is tearing her to pieces for a 
meal, 'rhe drawing and composition of Margaret arc original, and 
expressive of utter prostration. The greatest objection is the figure 
with his back towards you, who is unaccountably short; the pleasing 
group of lovers should have occupied his place. The girl and child 
in the foreground are exquisite in feeling, the flaming sword well 
introduced and highly emblematic of the subject, which is well 
chosen, and, with a few alterations in Its treatment, should be 
painted. Chairs out of perspective." 

1 can easily believe this la.st item ; for Ro.ssctti never paid 
any attention, worth speaking of, to perspective, and indeed 
— so far as his own interest in matters of art was concerned — 
was at all times almost indifferent to the question whether 
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Cyclographic Society did not last long, as iriay be gathered 
from Rossetti's letter of 30 August 1848. I think the more 
progressive artists among its members got tired of associaljon 
with some others, and hastened its dissolution. I can remember 
attending one or two meetings of the Society ; though why I 
was admitted— unless it be that Dante sicvolnit^sicjnssit-- 
1 fail to see. 

At the interview of which I have been speaking Rossetti 
(according to Holman Hunt) gave the latter to understand 
that, being oppressed by the picklc-jars, he had written to 
Leigh Hunt (whom he did not know), submitting some of 
his poems, original and translated, for courteous perusal, 
and asking whetlicr it might seem feasible for him to 
trust to literature rather than fine art as a profession. 
A copy of Leigh Hunt's letter in reply is still extant. 
The date (it will be perceived) is 31 March, and it was 
written “at length" — some good while after he had 
leceived the poems. Rossetti's letter to Brown was only 
sent at some date in March ; and, looking to these dales, 
I rather question whether his communication to Leigh Hunt 
could have been consequent upon his affliction over (he 
picklc-jars. Here is the veteran poet’s very kind and con- 
siderate letter to a youth in all ways totally unknown : — 

“ KE^^sr^:GTo^f, March 1S48. 

“My dear Sik,— 

“I have at length had the pleasure of reading your nianu- 
scripts, but am still forced to be very brief. 1 hope the agrecablencss 
of my remarks will make amends for their shortness, since you have 
been good enough to constitute me a judge of powers of which you 
ought to have no doubt. I felt perplexed, it is true, at first, by 
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the translations, which, thougli containing evidences of a strong 
feeling of the truth and simplicity of the originals, appeared to me 
harsh, and want correctness in the versification. I guess indeed 
that you arc altogether not so musical as pictorial. lJut, when I 
came to the originals of your own, I recognized an unqueslionahlc 
poet, thouglUful, imaginative, and with rare powers of expression. 

I hailed you as such at once, without any misgiving ; and, l>esules 
your Danlesque heavens (without any hell to spoil them), admired 
the complete and genial round of your sympathies with humanity. 

I know not what son of painter you are. If you paint as well as 
you write, you may be a rich man ; or at all events, if you do not 
care to be rich, may get leisure enough to cultivate your writing. 
13 ut I hardly need tell you that poetry, even the very best— nay, 
the best, in this respect, is apt to \>e the worst— is not a thing for 
a man to live upon while he is in the flesh, however immortal it 
may render him in spirit.— When I have .succeeded in finding 
another house, I hope you will give me the pleasure of your 
acquaintance: and meantime I am, Dear Sir, with hearty zeal in 
the welfare of your genius, 

Your obliged and faithful Servant, 

♦♦Lf.igh Hunt. 

« p.S. — You will sec some pencihmarks at the side of the passages 
I most admired.’* 

I po.ssess a portrait done by my brother in pencil in June 
1S48, representing our grandfather, head and shouldcr.s. It is 
excellently good ; and so strongly and exactly realistic as to 
prove to demonstration that Rossetti, a short while bcfoic the 
riteraphaelitc scheme began, required no further prompting 
from outside as to the artistic virtues inherent in a scrupulous 
fidelity to Nature. Mr. Brown had no doubt imprcs.scd this 
upon him, if he had not already found it out for himself, in 
one way or another he had laid the lesson thoroughly to heart, 
and was more than a mere apprentice to Truth. My reader 
can judge for himself of this portrait, as it is here reproduced. 

Rossetti clo.scd eagerly with Holman Hunt s suggestion as 
to begiiming a incture, to combine practice in stUlAifc and 
accessory with more palatable work ; and he asked to be 
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allowed to become joint-tenant of a studio wliich Munt was 
about to take. To tliis his new friend acceded ; and nothing 
surely could have been more .serviceable to my brother as a 
beginner in the painting-art. The studio .selected was a back- 
room on the first floor at No. 7 (now 46) Cleveland Street, 
Fitzroy Square, close to Howland Street. Mr. Stephens has 
given an amusingly cheerless account of this establishment. 

I will borrow a few sentences from him ; though my own 
reminiscences of the place, tinted as they arc by the light- 
heartedness of youth, do not present quite so gloomy a 
picture. 

“Dans nn grciiicr qu’on cst bieii a vlngt ansi" 

And indeed I was not fully nineteen when my brother 
entered upon his studio at No 7 Cleveland Street, his living 
and sleeping rooms being still at No 50 Charlotte Street. 

“ Ii was even then a dismal place, the one big window of whicii 
looked to the East, and through which, wlicn neither smoke, fog, 
nor rain, obscured the unlovely view, you could see the damp 
orange-coloured piles of timber a neighbouring dealer in that 
material had, within a few yards of the room, pilcrl in monstrous 
licaps upon his Irackyard. Nothing could be more depressing tfian 
lire large gaunt chamber, . . . where the dingy walls, distempered 
of a dark maroon which dust and smoke stains had deepened, 
added a mo.sl undesirable gloom. 'I’lic aiiproaeh to it was by a 
half-ligiitcd .staircase uj) which tlie fuss and clatter of a lioys’-school 
kepi by the landlord of the house . . . fre<|uenlly arose.” 

And now we come to the third link in this chain of 
acquaintanceship — namely, to l^.o.s.sctti'.s close fellowship with 
Millais. Brown had indirectly led on In Hunt, and lliint led 
on directly to Millais. The latter, born in the summer of 
1829, was Rossctti'.s junior by more than a year, but vastly in 
advance of him as an artist. I need not enter here upon the 
early career of this great painter ; his quite singular promise 
in mere boyhood, ids conspicuous succe.sscs in his first youth. 
Millais was the pattern — the unattainable pattern — for all 
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AcacIciny-sUulciUs, aiul was by this date an cxhibiiini^ 
)afntc‘r of .some pcfTomiance and any amount of promise. 
My biotlicr could not but know liim by .si'^ht Inn^ before 
low, and must liavc exchanged speech with him more than 
Diicc both at the Ro^^al Academy and at the Cyclo^raphic 
Society. With Millai.s however he was not as yet on a 
■ooiing of friendship, whicli Hunt was. “ The companionship 
of Rossetti and myself/’ says Mr. Hunt, “soon brought alx.ut 
1 meeting with \nHais, at whose house one night we found 
X book of ciigraving.s of the frescoes in the Campo Santo at 
IM.sa."' riic house was that at which Millais lived with his 
parents, No. 83 (now 7) Gower .street, having a lung rather 
shed-like studio, built out on the groumMloor along the line 
of a narrow turning, 'rhe juncture was a momentous one 
for all the three 3'oung painters. 


xm. 

77 //; rR.ERAPlIAEUTE nROTHERllOOD. 

Mr. Hol^JAN Hunt con.sidcr.s, «Tnd F would be willing to 
confirm his view if it needed any confirmation, that it was 
the inspection of the Campo Santo engravings, “ at this 
special time, which caused the establishment of the Pr;era- 
])haclitc lirotherhooci/’ They arc not engravings doing 
justice to the works represented— indeed, Ruskin has some- 
where termed them ** Lasinio’s execrable engravings.” Rut 
they give some idea of the motives, feeling, and treatment, 
of the paintings of Gozzoli, and of those ascribed to Orcagna 
and other mediaeval masters. It seems that Rossetti was not 
quite prepared beforehand to believe in these very olden 
painters, and Brown specially cautioned him not to undcr\Mluc 
them. I well recollect the enthusiasm with which, subse- 
quently to seeing the engravings, Dante spoke to me on the 
subject, and soon afterwards T was allowed an opportunity of 
examining the jirints for myself. Most things, whether books 
or ideas, were in common, at this time and for years after- 
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wards, between my brother and myself, and whatever one 
of us lighted upon was rapidly imparted to the other. 
Mr. Hunt makes some valuable observations on the direction 
of iniiid which started the Pra2rapl\aelitc idea, and on the 
respective contributions winch the very diverse temperaments 
and gifts of its three initiators brought to the common stock. 
I will not take the liberty of borrowing his remarks en bioc\ 
but, bearing them hccdfully in mind, I will say what I can 
on the subject from my own standing-point. 

The Lasinio incident may be proper to the montli of 
August or of September 1848, when Hunt was twenty-one 
years of age, Ros.setti twenty, and Millais nineteen. They 
had thus barely ceased to be big boys ; but Hunt and Millais 
were already very capable and recognized painlers, and 
all three were cntiuisiasts— cnlhusiasLs with a difference. 
Millais perceived within himself powers which far exceeded 
those of most of the acknowledged heads of his profession, 
but which had been exercised as yet without any inbreathing 
of new and original life; ITunt was not only stubbornly 
persistent, but eagerly desirous of developing something at 
once solid and uncommon ; Rossetti, a beginner in the art, 
was fired with inventive imaginings and a love of beauty, 
and was just as anxious as his colleagues to distinguish 
himself, though as yet not equally certain to do so. All three 
contemned the commonplace anccdoUcal subjects of most 
British painters of the day, and tlicir fiiinsy pretences at 
cleverness of execution, unsupj)orted either by clear intuition 
into the facts of Nature, or by lofty or masculine style, or by 
an effort at sturdy realization. There were of course cxccp- 
tion.s, some distinguished aud some noble exceptions ; but 
the British School of Painting, as a .school, was in 1848 wish/- 
washy to the last degree ; nothing imagined finely, nor 
descried keenly, nor executed puissaiUly. The three young 
men hated all this. They hated the cant about Raphael and 
the Great Masters, for utter cant it was in the mouths of such 
underlings of the brush as they saw all around them; and 
they determined to make a new .start on a firm basis. VVlial 
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/as the basis to be? It was to be serious and elevated 
wention of subject, along with earnest scrutiny of visible 
acts, and an earnest endeavour to present them vcraciously 
nd exactly. 

This docs not fully account for their calling themselves 
^rseraphaelitcs. Mr. Hunt says— and he must be correct — 
hat the word Prairaphaclitcs *'had first been used as a term 
)f contempt by our enemies ; founded, it would seem, more 
ipon the talk of the young men than upon anything (apart 
Vom sucli minor matters as the study of the Ghiberti Gates) 
vhich tliey had actually done. Hunt's pictures as yet had 
>0 distinctively PrreraphacUte quality, Millais's were quite in 
he contrary line, and Rossetti was not known to have painted 
It all. But they saw, in the Italian painters from Giotto to 
Lxonardo, and in certain early I'leinish and German painters 
50 far as they knew about them (which was little), a manifest 
emotional sincerity, expressed sometimes in a lofty and solemn 
way, and sometimes with a candid naiveti ; tlicy saw strong 
evidences of grace, decorative charm, observation and defini- 
tion of certain appearances of Nature, and patient and loving 
but not mechanical labour. In the language of art there is, 
or ought to be, a certain distinction between the terms “ con- 
ventionalism " and ''conventionality.” Of conventionalism— 
an adherence to certain types, traditions, and preconceptions 
—there is assuredly a va.st deal in these early masters ; but 
of conventionality, as a lifeless application of school-precepts, 
accepted on authority, muddled in the very act of acceptance, 
and paraded with conceited or pedantic self-applause, there 
is, in the men who carried the art forward from point to 
point, no defined trace. Each of them did his best as he 
best could, £ind handed on the art to be bettered by his 
successor. 

It was with this feeling, and obviously not with any idea 
of actually imitating any painters who had preceded Raphael, 
that the youths adopted as a designation, instead of re- 
pelling as an imputation, the word Praeraphaelite. The word 
*' Brotherhood '' was, it seems, Ro-ssetti's term, put forward as 
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being’ pi'cfcrablc — ^wliich it most clearly was — to any sucli 
term as Clique or Association. And thus was the Pr^eraphaclitc 
Brotherliood constituted as the autumn of 1848 began. 

Some writers liavc said tliat Rossetti was tl^c originator 
of PrcX-raphaelilism. This ignores the just claims of Hunt 
and Millais, whicli I regard as co-equal with his, Rossetti 
iiad an abundance of ideas, pictorial and also literary, and 
was fuller of notions ” than the other two, and had tnorc 
turn for proselytising and " pronunciamentos ; but he was 
not at all more resolute in wanting to do something good 
which sliould <also be somctlung new. He was pcrba])s ll^c 
most defiant of the three ; and undoubtedly a kind of 
adolescent defiance, along with art-sympathies highly de- 
veloped i/> one direction, and unduly or even ignorantly 
restricted in others, played a part, and no small part, in 
Prmraphaclilism. But Hunt, if less strictly defiant, was still 
more tougli, and Millais was all eagerness for the fray'— 
** longing to be at ’em/’ and to show his own mettle. The 
fact is that not one of the three could have done much 
as ati innovator without the other two. A bond of mutual 
.support wa.s essential, ami aji isolated attempt might have 
fiz/.cd off as a mere personal eccentricity. As it was, 
Prmraphaelilism proved to be very up-hill work. It was 
more abused, as being the pnhidplc of a few men in unison, 
than it would have been if excniplified by one of them only; 
but the very abuse was the beginning of its triumph. Any 
one of them, if acting by iiimsclf, might have been recognized 
as a man of genius ; he would liardly have become a power 
in art. If the invention of ‘Hhc Pneraphaclite Brotherhood 
was a craze, it was a craze spiced with a deal of long- 
J leaded nc.ss. Some jnclbod in that .sort of madness. 

JRit, on these points as to his own relation to other PrceitV 
phacHtc i)aintcrs, Dante Rossetti has himself given a very 
distinct explanation. U ai)pears in a letter which he ad- 
dressed on 7 November 18O8 to M. Ernest Chesneau, 
consequent on the publication of that a1)!c critic’.s book Lcs 
Nations Rivalcs dans l^Art. The passage which I here quote 
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i prinlctl in Professor lulcniani HoePs voluiiu*, AV.v /**'• /<* 

S/ir/t\ iS.SS, anti the Prnftssor Icmws unaltered 
‘ossetti’s '' incorrections dc lani^nc’* : — 

**Kn cc qui concernc l:i fiimliflcalioii cle ‘Chef de PKojIc IVe- 
phnehtc* i)nc vous m'aUrilnKv d apics \o:s renscii^ncmciUs. jc duis 
3US assurer le plus chaudeincnt possible (pi Vile ne inV>l nnllcinent 
ic. Loin d’etre ‘Chef dc TLcole^ p:\r pfhviilc on pn oKTiic, je 
lis peine me reconnailre eoininc y apparuiunt, si le <iu 
eu (\ue pal fait cu pcinuirc veuail etre eomieue n%ee ks onvtagcs 
:s aiiires [jciiUrcs nonnnes I’rcra[>haelilcs. Ainsl, (jinnd jo lr»)nvc 
r peiutre si ahsoluinenl <>tij;lnal (pic Test |[<)linan Hunt decrit 
iiiinic eUant inon Hllscii)le/ il inVst impussjlile do no pas me ^enlir 
iniilie cn face dc la verite, cl do ne pas voiis assurer du CMiurairc 
^ce Ic plus grand cnipre.sscmcnt, Les (]iialiles dc rc%ili'^nie, emoli- 
mcl niais exlrenicnienl m>nutieiix, (pii donneni le cachet an style 
Dmnie PrcTnphaclite, sc ti on vent principalement dans tons Ics 
hleaux dc liolnian Hunt, dans la phipart de ceux dc Madox 
rown, dans quehiues morceaux dc Hughes, ct dans Pceuvre ad- 
irable de la jeunesse de Millais. C’est la camaraderie, plulut (jue 
collaboration reelle du style, qui n uni mon noin aux leurs dans 
s Jo\irs d’enthousiasme d'il y a vingt ans.'* 

The charge that the Prruraphaclitc trio applied themselves 
avisbly to mere copyism, microscopic detail, and the like, 
ts been so often alleged that It had belter be dealt with 
}rc at once. Mr. Hunt puls the matter plainly, and is a 
lal authority upon it. I n'ill therefore extract a few of his 
ords : — 

“ Il may be seen li\at we were never, what often we have been 
lied, ‘Realists.* I think the art would have ceased to have the 
ghtcsl interest for any one of the three painters concerned, had 
e object been only to make a representation, elaborate or un- 
rborate, of a fact in Nature. ... In agreeing to use the utmost 
aboration in painting oui first pictures, we never meant more than 
at tlie practice was essential for training the eye and the hand of 
e young artist. \Vc should never have admitted that the relinquish- 
ent of this habit of work by a matured painter would make him 
5 s of a Prxraphaclite.*’ 
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To add anything to Mr. Hunts dictum on this matter is 
almost an impertinence. I will nevertheless confirm it, as 
being a point of which I also was cognizant — and indeed the 
like view was expressed in a kind of declaratioii of principles 
of the Brotherhood which I drew up at the beginning of 1S51, 
but which seems to be lost this long while. I will liowevcr 
concede thus much to the antagonist — that, although it is 
certainly true that the Pnuraphaelitcs looked upon elaboration 
of detail as being rather a discipline for students tlian a 
necessary practice for proficients, they were not always 
sufficiently careful to affirm this, but, in the heat of con- 
troversy, would sometimes seem to imply that such elabora- 
tion was really requisite, as well as admissible and useful. 

I will advert briclly to one otlier point. It has been 
said that Madox Brown declined to join tlic Prmraphaclitc 
Brotherhood (and that he did decline is true) on the ground 
partly that he had no faith in coteries, and partly that the 
Prseraphaclitcs insisted upon copying from a model exactly 
as he or she stood, and without permitting any modification 
of visage, etc., to suit the picture. Tlic abjection to coteries 
was, I believe, made by Brown, and was far from unreason- 
able ; but, as for the objection to hot deviating from the 
model, I entertain considerable doubt. Some such rule as 
a theory may perhaps have been in some degree of favour 
with the Brotlicrhood at one time or other ; but 1 am certain 
it was not acted upon even in ilicir first fervid year. The 
head of Lorenzo, in Millais's picture of \S4S-g, Loroizo and 
IsabclUi from Keats's poem, was painted from me, but the 
hair was made golden, whereas mine was black. 'Phe head 
of the Virgin Mary, in Rossctli’.s jiicturc of the same year, 
was painted from our sister Christina, and here again the 
hair was made golden instead of dark brown. From Hunt's 
picture 1 have no doubt that some similar detail might be cited. 
All this I say without implying that that notion of strictc.sl 
adherence to the model has uo value. I think it lias some, as 
conducing to a general air of genuineness and vraiscmblancei 
though it should not be pushed to a pragmatical cxti'emc. 
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The thi'cc youtlis who fouiulcd the Pra.M'aph;iclitc lirothcr' 
hood did not aim at confining it to themselves, supposing 
that other eligible men could be discovered and enlisted, 
'rhis was done with four young men — Thomas Woolncr the 
sculptoj', James Collinson a painter, Frederic George Stephens, 
an Academy-student of painting, and myself. I hardly 
know whether any of the three former had been sounded 
before the Lasinio evening, and the consequent formation of 
a Pneraphaclitc Brotlicrhood consisting of Millais, Hunt, and 
Rossetti. I presume not. Mr. Stephens was a particular ally 
of Mr. Hunt, who must, I apprehend, have been his introducer 
into the Brotherhood, Woolncr was probably known 

to all three, and I could not affirm to which of them most — 
maybe Mr. Millais. Mr. Collinson, and of course myself, 
were nominated by iny brother. I will say a little about three 
members of the Prau-aphaclite Brotherhood, or ; the 

P.R.B.’s,*' as they called and for a while signed tlicmsclvcs. 

I omit Millais and Hunt, as being living men of renown with 
whom I need not meddle. 

Thomas Woolncr was a Suffolk man, born in December 
1825, and was therefore about two years and a half older than 
Rossetti, lie studied under the sculptor Behnes, and liad 
dready cKhibited some few works before the P.R.B, was 
formed. Ultimately he became an R.A., and he died in 
October 1892. He produced some ideal works of superior 
quality, but became chiefly known as a portrait and bust 
jculptor. In this branch of the art, an energetic insight into 
:huracter, and scrupulous skill in modelling and finish, were 
lis leading merits. He was a genial manly persomage, full 
gusto for many things in life; a vigorous believer in himself 
ind his performances, and (it may be allowed) rather dis- 
nclined to admit the dcsorvings of any rivals in his art. 

James Collinson, born in May 1825, was a small thick- 
icckecl man, chiefly a domestic painter, who began with 
:areful and rather timid practice ; in demeanour, modest and 
ctiring. He had been a steady church-goer in the Anglican 
lonimuiiion ; but, about the date of the formation of the 
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] brotherhood, he becnine Roman-catholic, and after a while 
saw fit, as a relij^ionisl, to resign his position as a RR.B. lie 
did not rise to distinction in the pictorial art, and died in the 
spring of i8Si. 

iMcdcric George Stephens, a little older than Hunt, ex- 
hibited a very few pictures in the early years of Pra^ra- 
phaelitism ; but, while still young, he relinquished painting 
as a definite profession, and became an Art-critic, capable 
and influential. Me had -or rather still has— an uncommonly 
well-moulded and picturesque face; painted by Millais as 
I'crdinnnd in the early picture Ferdinand lured by Ariel, and 
by Madox Brown soon afterwards as Jesus in the admirable 
work, now in the National Gallery, of Jesus ivashiny^ Feted s 
Feet. It is a fact, and a melancholy one, that Dante Rossetti, 
as the years progressed, lost sight of all his " Pricraphaelite 
Brothers ” except only of Stephens at .sparse intervals— "'dear 
staunch Stephens, one of my oldest and best friends,” as he 
wrote to Mr. Caine towards 1879. 

Mr. Stephens had a great liking for the early schools of 
art, Italian and other. Possibly his knowledge of tliem ex- 
ceeded that of any otiicr P.R.H., and .so far lie miglu reason- 
ably be called a “ Pricraphaelite." As to Woolncr and 
Collin.son, neither of them, from natural inclination or from 
course of study and practice, went at all in that direction ; a 
fact which confirms the true view of the matter —that the 
Prmraphaclitcs had no notion of recurring to or imitating old 
art, but simply aimed at pursuing the art in that spirit of 
personal carnc.stncss and modesty, both a.s to the treatment 
of ideals and as to the contemplation of natural truths, which 
had animated the earlier Old Masters, and had faltered or 
failed In the later ones, and of which, in the current British 
School, the traces were few and far between. For myself, I 
obviously was, and I remained, an outsider, so far as the 
practice of fine art goes. I was made Secretary of the 
Brotherhood ; and pretty soon I became an Art-critic- -in 
The Critic (a weekly paper something like the Atheneeuni) 
from the summer of 1850, and in The Slpcctaior from 
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Xovcinbcr In the same year. I soinctiincs ponder with 
astonMnnent the fad that the first of these papers allowed 
me to instruct Us public on matters of fine art before I was 
twenty-one years of a^^c^ and the second immediately after- 
wards. U IS true that The Germ had appeared before 1 wrote 
in The Critic 

As soon as the Pr.uraphaclitc Urothcrliood was formed it 
became a focus of boundless companiotiship, ple«asant and 
touching to recall. We were really like brothers, continually 
together, and confiding to one another all experiences 
bearing upon questions of art and literature, and many 
'iffccting us as individuals. We dropped using the term 
‘Esquire’* on letters, and substituted “ P.R.B.” I do not 
exaggerate in saying that every member of the fraternity 
vas just as much intent upon furthering the advance and 
promoting tlic interests of his “ Ikothers” as his own. There 
vcrc monthly meetings, at the houses or studios of the various 
nembers in .succession ; occasionally a moonlight walk or a 
light oil tlie I'hamcs, Beyond this, but very few days can 
mvc passed in a year when two or more P.R.B.’s did not fore- 
father for one purpose or another, The only one of us who 
ould be regarded as moderately well off, living en famiile on 
. scale of average comfort, was Millais ; others were struggling 
■r really poor. All that was of no account. We had our 
houghts, our unrestrained converse, our studies, aspirations, 
fforts, and actual doings ; and for every P.H.B. to drink a 
up or two of tea or coffee, or a glass or two of beer, in the 
ompany of other P,R.B.*s, with or without the accompani- 
lent of tobacco (without it for Dante Rossetti, who never 
inoked at all), was a licart-i clishcd luxury, the equal of which 
1C flow of long years has not often presented, I take it, to 
ny one of us. Tho.se were tlie days of youth ; and each man 
1 the company, even if he did not project great things of his 
wii, revelled in poetry or sunned himself in art. Hunt, to 
\y thinking, was the most sagacious talker ; Woollier the 
lost forceful and entertaining; Dante Rossetti (he most 
Ucllectual, Such men could not be mere plodders in con- 
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vcrsation : but all — to their credit be it spoken — were perfectly 
free-and-easy, and wholly alien from anything approaching 
to affectation, settled self-display, or stilted " tall talk.” And 
this holds good of every member of the Brotherhood. Mr. 
Hunt has done wore than ample justice to Rossetti’s literary 
acquirements, saying of him, at the date when he entered 
upon tlic studio in Cleveland Street : — 

itos.scUi had ihcji perhn|xs a greater aaniaintnncc with the poetical 
lilcraturc of ICuropc tluin any living innn. His storehouse of treasures 
seemed inoxhaustilde. If he read twice or thrice a long poem, ii 
was literally at his longue’s end ; and he had a voice rarely equalled 

for sinii)lc icchalionH ^ordeUo and Paf ac€isi($ he would give 

l)y f(nly and fifty pages at a lime. . , , "rhen would come the 
liathctic strains of IV. Jk Scott’s Rosakii. . . . These, and there 
were countless other examples, all showed a wide field of interest 
as Co poetic schools.” 

Had Che IV.eraidmclitc Jh'oChcrhoocl any iiUcnor aim be- 
yond that of producing good works of art? Yes, and No. 
Assuredly it had tire aim (if developing such uha^ as arc 
suited to the medium of fine art, and of bringing the arts 
of form into general unison with what is highest in other 
ai ts, espe.cially poetry. Likewise the aim of sltowing by coiv 
trast how threadijarc were tlio pretensions of most painters 
of the day, and how incapable tlicy were of constituting or 
devekqiing any sort of School of Art worthy of the name. 
In the [Jcnson of two at Ica.st of ic.w incmbers, Hunt and 
(kdlinson, it had also a definite relation lo a Christian, ami 
not a pagan or latitiulinarian, lino of thought. On the other 
hand, the notion that tlie brotherhood, as such, had anything 
whatever to do willt particular movements in tlic religious 
world — whether Roman (‘alliolicism, Anglic<an Tructnrianism, 
or what not — is totally, and, to one who formed a link in 
its com] H)si lion, even hidicroiisly, erroneous. To say that 
Pra raiihaelitism was pari of ” llic ever-rising protest and 
rehclHon (if our amttiry again.sL ailificial authority,^' as ia 
the cases of *Hhc h'rcnch Revolution ’* and Wordsworth and 
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J)ai win, clc./ is not indcctl untrue, but is far ton va^uc to ac- 
coutit for anythin}^. A*4ain,lhc so caUed German Vr;i;ra]>hac\' 
ites— such as Schiiorr, Overbcck, and Cornelius — were in no 
repute with llic youn^ British artists. They did, however, 
admire very much certain designs by Fubrich from the Legend 
of St. Genevieve. Neither was Riiskin their inciter, though 
it is true that Hunt had read and laid to heart in 1847 the 
first volume of Modern Painiersy the only thing then current 
as Ruskin*s work. 1 do not think any other P.ICB. (with 
the possible exception of Colli nson) had, up to 184H or 
later, read him at all. That the Prarapliaelitcs valued moral 
ind spiritual ideas as an important section of the ideas 
germane to fine art is most true, and not one of them was 
in the least inclined to do any work of a gross, lascivious, or 
sensual description ; but neither did they limit the province 
of art to the spiritual or the moral. I will therefore take it 
,ipon me to say that the bond of union among the Members 
of the Brotherhood was really and simply this — 1, To have 
genuine ideas to express; 2, to .study Nature attentively, so 
IS to know how to express them ; 3, to sympathi/x with 
.vhat is direct and serious and heartfelt in previous art, to 
;hc exclusion of what is conventional and self- parading 
lud learned by rote ; and 4, and most indispensable of all, 
:o produce thorouglily good pictures and statues. 

After the first fervour of youth was past, Rossetti was 
lomcu'hat impatient of the terms PraM'aphaclitism and Pra^ra- 
diaelitc. In 1880 he said to Mr. Caine something which that 
uitlior records in the following words: “As for all the 
^rattle about I^ra^raplmclitism, I confess to you 1 am weary 
)f it, and long have been. Why should we go on talking 
\bout the visionary vanities of half-a-dozcu boys? What 
/ou call the movement was serious enough, but the banding 
ogether under tliat title was all a joke.*' And Mr. William 
Sharp says that, to a lady enquiring whether he was the 
■hveraphaclitc Rossetti (pcrliaps towards 1870), he replied, 

LScc Mrs, Wood’s l)mk Rossetti and ihe Prat aphaelUe Movement^ p. 9. 
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** Miiclam, I am not an * itc * of any kind ; I am only a painter/* 
These statements I accept; but it is not the less tiuc that 
in 1848 and for some years afterwards he meant a ^^ood deal 
by calling himself Pneiaphaclitc, and meant it very heartily. 

[ will complete here a few details about the Brotherhood, 
although these will lead me some way beyond the date 
which we have as yet reached, the autumn of 1848. In 
May 1849 it was settled that I, as Secretary to the Brother- 
hood, or its only non- professional member, should keep a 
Diary of the proceedings of the Society, and of the art-work 
of the several P.R.B.'s so far as that came within my 
cognisance. This f proceeded to do; and up to S April 1850 
1 kept the Diary witlioiit the omission of a day. Afterwards 
I was less regular ; but still, allowing for several intervals, the 
Diary goes on to 29 January 1853. In my hands it con- 
tinues; but I am sorry to say that at some date— possibly 
about 1855 — Dante in.spcctcd the MS. when I was not by ; and, 
finding some entries which, for one reason or another, ho did 
not relish, he tore the pages up freely here and there —a 
summary proceeding quite in his style. I surmise that he saw 
some particulars about Miss Siddal (shortly to be mentioned) ; 
certainly nothing invidious about her, but he may have 
decreed in his own mind that her name should not appear in 
the record at all. Nevertheless a great deal still remains; 
and furnishes a very authentic, if also an unentertaining, 
account of what the seven Prau'aphaclitcs were doing in those 
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now remote years. There is a copy of Collinson's letter, 
May 1850, withdrawing from the Brotherhood — a step wluch 
he attributes to religious considerations as a Roman -catholic, 
though these are not defined with any extreme clearness. 
After tins, in the autumn of the same year, is an entry pur- 
porting that Walter Howell Dcvcrcll “ l\as worthily filled up 
the place left vacant by Collin.son” — his nominator (I have 
no doubt, speaking from memory) being Dante Rossetti But 
it appears that this election was considered not entirely valid 
by some other member or members, and, at a meeting of 
9 February i85i, it was ruled that any such new member 
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mi.st be subjected to Jiimiml ic-clcclion. At a previous 
nccliii^, 13 January, Millais expressed a doubt whether the 
Kune i'.R.ll should be coiUimicd, ns bcin^ liable to miscon- 
itructlon ; and a resolution was passed that each member 
hould put clown in writing what nicanin^^ he attached to the 
mmc, these declarations to be submitted to the next ensuing 
Meeting. I feel considerable doubt whether any member, 
xcept inyseir, gave practical effect to the resolution. At any 
ate, the Diary shows nothing further about the matter. Tlicsc 
/ere last dying efTorts at a continuance of regular meetings, 
/Iiich, as recorded on 2 December [S50, had then already 
.ecomc “thoroughly obsolete/* With virtuous intentions, 
cw and stringent rules about meetings, etc., were adopted 
n 13 January 1851 ; but they were forthwith disobeyed, and 
he Pra^raphaelitc Brotherhood, as a practical working organi- 
ation, and something more than a mere knot of friends, may 
c regarded as from that date sinking into desuetude* For 
lis there was at the time no sort of real reason; only that 
\c several members were developing each in his own proper 
ircction, were hard at work and scattered in local position, 
nd found that any inclination for assembling together wa.s 
iibjcct to too many interruptions and obstacles. I fancy 
lat Mr. Stephens and myself were the two members who 
lost sincerely regretted this disruption. And so, as a definite 
:hemc in the art-world, ended the Pranaphaclilc Brothcr- 
ood. The members got to talk less and less of Prnera- 
haclitism, the public more and more; and the name still 
ibsists in a very active condition — which is also a very lax 
nd iindefuicd one, and in many instances wholly misapplied. 
Jn Rossetti’s letter to his sister, dated 8 November 1853, 
quotation may be observed, consequent upon the election 
f Millais as an Associate of the Royal Academy— 

"So now the whole Round Table is dissolved.*’ 

md so it proved to be -if indeed the dissolution is not 
) be reckoned as dating earlier, which for most practical 
urposcs it did, Christina hereupon, 10 November, wrote 
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a sonnet, nc?it thougli irregular, to which I will give a niche in 
iny narrative : — 

THK P.K.B. 

" 'i'Ire P.R.H. i.s in its decadence: 

For Woolncr in Australia cooks his chops, 

And Hunt is yearning for the laiul of Cheops; 

D. G. Rossetti .shuns the vulgar optic ; 

While William M. Rossetti merely lops 
Uis B’s in English discstccmcd as Coptic; 

Culm Stephens in the twilight smokes his pipe, 

Jlut long the dawning of his public day ; 

And he at last the champion great Millais, 

Attaining Academic opulence, 

Winds up his signature with iVR.A, 

So rivers merge in the porjjetual sea; 

So luscious fruit inu.st fall when over-ripe; 

And so the consummalrd R.R.B/’ 

This Honnet had wholly lapsed from my recollection until 
I happened to light upon it during the progress of the present 
Memoir. The only point in it tvhich in our time seems 
rather obscure is the reference to myself — which must mean 
that I, in my press-criticisms, made light of my P.R.B. col- 
leagues (which is joke, not fact), and that my utterances met 
with no public regard (which is partial but not entire fact ; 
for these criticisms, appearing in a paper of sucli high repute 
as Thii Spectator^ and being, in 1850 to 1852, nearly the only 
press-re vie W.S which upheld tl^c Pneraphaclitc cause, did 
excite some attention, and I suppose some anger. Mr. 
Stephens, who succeeded me on The Critic^ must have 
co-operated). I will take this opportunity of saying that the 
statement, which has been constantly repeated in recent 
months, that Christina went among us by the name of the 
Queen of tlic Pryeraphaeiites,'' is, to the best of my knowledge 
and remembrance, a mere invention. It was first put forward, 
1 apprehend, by Mrs. Toolcy, in an article on Cliristina which 
she published, in the autumn of 1894, in a serial entitled 7 Vie 
Young PVo/nan. I knew nothing of such an appellative ; 
Christina, to whom I mentioned it, knew nothing also ; and 
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\li\ SLcphcns, who has a lon^ memory on all such details, 
icilhcr knows nor believes anything of it. 

I am minded— and I liopc not to the reader’s serious dis- 
|ust — to insert here those Rules of the Brotherhood which, as 
iforcsaid, were adopted on 13 January 1851, and were never 
arried into effect. Tlicy show or suggest not only what 
VC then intended to do, but n great deal of what had been 
jccupying our attention since the autumn of 1S48. The day 
vhen we codified proved also to be tl\c day when no code 
vas really in requisition. The document, which is of course 
n my handwriting, runs as follows : — 

Present, at Hunt’s, himself, Millais, Stephens, and 
V. M. Rossetti, 13 January 1851. 

“ In consideration of the unsettled and unwritten slate of the 
iules guiding t))e P. R.13., h is deemed necessary to determine and 
idopt a recognized system. 

“Tlie P.R.B. originally consisted of seven members — Hunt, 
\fillais, Dante ai\d William Rossetti, Stephens, Woolner, and another j 
;nd has been reduced to six i)y the withdrawal of the last. It was 
it first positively understood that the P.R.B. is to consist of these 
)ersons and no otliers — secession of any original member not being 
contemplated ; and the principle that neither this highly important 
ule nor any other affecting the P.R.B. can he repealed or modified, 
lor any finally adopted, unless 011 unanimous consent of the members, 
s hereby declared permanent and unalterable. 

** Rule I. That William Michael Rossetti, not being an artist, be 
Secretary of the P.R.B. 

“ 2. Considering the unforeseen vacancy as above stated, Resolved 
hat the question of the election of a successor be postponed until 
ifter the opening of tlie year’s art-exhibitions. This Rule to be 
ictccl on as a precedent in case of any future similar contingency. 

“ 3. I'hat, in case a new election be voted, the person named as 
digible be on probation for one year, ’enjoying meanwhile all the 
idvanlages of full membership, except ns to voting. 

‘*4. That, on the first Friday of every month, a P.R.B. meeting, 
aich as has hitherto been customary, be held. 

^‘5. 'I’hat the present meeting be deemed the first in rotation 
under the preceding Rule; and that the future meetings be held 
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at the abodes of ihc several meinbcrsj in order as follows— Millais, 
Dante Rossetti, William Rossetti, Stephens, Wooincr. 

6. That, in the event of the absence of the Member at whose 
house any meeting falls due, or other obstacle— to be allowed as 
valid by the others— the »Sccretai y be made aware of the fact ; and 
that the Member next in rotation act for the absent Member; the 
ensuing meetings to follow as before provided. 

^'7. That unjustiTiod absence under such circumstances subject 
Urn defaulter to a fine of 55. 

“ 8. That a Probationary Mcmljcr he not required to take his 
turn in this rotation. 

“ 9. Tliat at each such montldy meeting the Secretary introduce 
any business that may rccpiirc consideration— to the exclusion of 
otiicr topics until sirch bfisiness shall have been dispatched. 

“10. That any Member unavoidaldy absent be entitled to send 
Ills written opinion on any sul>jcct fixed for consideration. 

ri. 'I’hat, fiiihtig full attendance at a meeting, or imanimoiisly 
expressed opinion, the members present may adopt Resolutions,— 
to remain in force until a dissenting opinion shall be made known. 

** 12. 'rhat any nicitibcr absent from a meeting without valid 
excuse — to be allowed by Uic ollicrs— shall forfeit 2<t. and that 
110 engagement with any other person whatever be held to supersede 
the obligation of a P.R Jl. meeting. 

“ 13. 'That the January meeting of each year be deemed the 
Anniversary Meeting. 

“ o|. 't’hiU the apfdication of fines accruing as before specified 
Ijc delcnnined, l)y majority of votes, at each such annual meeting, 

^*15. 'rhal at each annual meeting the conduct and position of 
each P.ii.P. <luring the past year, in rcsiicct of his mcmhcndiip, 
be reviewed; it i)eing understood that any member who .shall not 
ai>[)c:u' to Imvc acted up to the best ()f his oppoilnnitics in Airlhcrancc 
of tlic o)>jec'ts of llm )Jroihcrlu>od is expected, by tacit consent, to 
exert himself more actively in future. 

‘*16. That the Secretary be rc(iuircd, a.s one chief part of his 
duty, to keep a Journal of the P. RJl. 

** 17. M'luu the Journal remain the property of the brotherhood 
collectively, and not of the ^Secretary or any other individual 
meruber; that it be considered c.v[>cdicnt in ordinary eases to read 
the Jotnnal at each meeting at the Secretary's residence; and that 
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ny incnil)L‘r have ihc power to require its prorliiclion whenever he 
nay think htJ 

1 8, 'rhai any clcclion which may he heieaftcr proposed be 
lei er mined l)y ballot. 

** 19. That any sucli election he renewable annually by vote of 
he six original ineinhers. 

** 20. 11 ial any member considered unworthy to «:onliniie In the 
hotherhood cease to be a P.R.H. on the iinaninums vole of his 
fcers — iVm of those iu the satue class, as regards dale <»r cleciion, 
s himself.^ 

2 r. Tiiat the fines be received by the Secretary. 

“22. That the 23r<l of April lie kepi sacred ammally U> 
Jhnkespear, as an ohli^aiiun equally Imuling as that of a IMv.li. 
neeting, 

‘'23. That, in case any P.R.li. should feel disclosed to arlopt 
iLiblicly any course of action affecting the Brotherhood, the subject 
jc in the first instance brought before the other members.'’ 

Having no^v disposed of the Praraphaclitc Brotherhood 
IS an organization, I must revert to the doings of Dante 
Rossetti in the studio which from the latter end of August 
848 he shared with Mr. Hunt. It seems that the idea at 
tarting was that Hunt, Millais, and Rossetti, should each 
produce an etching from Keat.s^s Isabella^ and thus show forth 
o the public their close connexion in purpose and in work. 
This inlcntion however did not take effect. Millais, in lieu 
)f an etching, proceeded to paint his celebrated picture from 
^saheiia\ Hunt undertook Rienzi sioearing Revenge over his 

* Up to this point the Rules arc written out by me in a clear deliberate 
cripl, being evidently a recast, done at leisure, from my first hasty jottings, 
.'he subsequent Rules are written hurriedly, and must have reached me 
n some difTerent way: I forget the details. The restrictive clause, 17, 
s to the journal, was proposed by myself. It was not a ptecaiilionary 
neasure against me taken by some one else. 

* No doubt Ibis must be imperfectly expressed. The real intention 
iiiist be that, whereas an original P.K.li. could only be discarded by the 
otea of the other original members, a subsequently elected P.R.B. could 
►c discarded by the votes of iht on^iml vtemberSt and also of any 
nembers of his own standing in point of date. 
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Brotho^s Corpse] and Rossetti chose as his subject The 
Girlhood of Afary Virgin, painted on panel, 33 inches by 
25. 1 have no clear recollection of details leading up 

to this selection. ITe must have thought that the subject 
was one particularly worthy of a Ihceraphachtc painter* 
and perhap.s the consideration that he could treat it without 
any strained or difficult actions, and without any plethora 
of accessory, and with a certain reserve of style rather than 
energetic realism in this his first attempt, may have weighed 
udtli him. Of course however the plan was to paint all parts 
of the picture carefully from Nature, and this he did not fail 
to do. Hunt was of much use to him as an advi.scr, and 
Madox Brown frequently came in to inspect and control. 
Rossetti, according to Mr. Hunt, displayed ‘Hmchcckcd 
impatience at difficulties'’; and I can remember something 
of this. A remotistrancc from Hunt had a good effect, and 
the young paititer managed to curb himself somewhat. 

When he had once sat down," says Mr. Hunt, “and was 
iinmcr.sed in the effort to express his purpose, and the 
difficulties had to be wrestled with, his tongue was hushed, 
he remained fixed, and inattentive to all that went on about 
him ; he rocked himself to and fro, and at timc.s lie moaned 
lowly or hummed for a brief minute, as though telling off 
some idea." He found time also for sitting to Hunt for the 
head of Rienzi, and to Brown for that of the Fool of King 
Lear iti the picture (previously mentioned) of Cordelia watching 
I he Bedside of Lear, Both of these arc good lilccnesscs, and 
must remain of the highest interest to sympathizers with 
Rossetti as sl^owing wliat lie appeared in tlic birlli-ycar of 
Prneraphaclitism. Moreover he painted in oils a head of 
Christina, which must thus be the very first finished painting 
he produced. 

Perhaps Rossetti had never been forestalled in representing 
an ideal scene of the home-life of the Virgin Mary with her 
parents ; certainly not in the particular invention which this 
picture embodies. The Virgin, aged about scventeci), is 
shown woi'king at an embroidery under the eye of her mother 
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5t. Anna. The cnilmiicleiy represents a lily, the emblem of 
unity, which she copies from a i)hmt watered by a cliild- 
iigcl. The father St. Joachim ’ is behind, trailing up a vine, 
he Holy Ghost, in the form of a dove, is also present The 
cad of the Vir^^in was painted from Christina Rossetti, that 
f St. Anna from onr mother : both very faithful likcnc.sscs. 
'he vase containiiVf^ the lily is mounted upon six large 
olumcs lettered with the names of virtues, Charity being 
he uppcrmo.st There arc numerous other details, each with 
symbolic or spiritual meaning ; and I will venture to say 
liat every one of the meanings is well conceived and rightly 
idicatcd. For the frame of the picture my brother Iiad a 
lip of gilt paper printed (I still possc.ss a copy of it) con- 
iiining two sonnets of his composition — the first setting forth 
lie general purport of the work, and the second its individual 
ymbol.s. The sonnets have been reproduced elsewhere, and 
*itU some reluctance [ omit them here ; but may observe 
lat the leading conception of the picture is expressed in the 
lose of the second sonnet — 

"She soou shall have achieved 
Her perfect purity; yea God the Lord 
Shall soon vouchsafe Hi.s sou to be Jicr son.*' 

'his picture is painted in rather bright but not crude colours — 
love for the primary luie.s, so much affected by painters of 
ic fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, being a very marked 
in the practice of the Pra^rapliaelitc Brotherhood at its 
iccption. The handling is delicate and finished, aiming at 
icety ratiicr than strengtii, but it should hardly perhaps 
c called timid ; the surface is rather thin. If I remember 
ght, the only medium used was copal, for the P.R.B.’s had 
honor of thick and cloggy vehicles. There is certainly not 
ic least bravura in the work, neither did its painter wish 
vat there should be any ; but it is very far from being 

^ Mr. liell Scott says '* St. Joseph,” and laughs at his being occupied 
hersvise than as a carpenter; but, tlie personage being mis-stated, the 
ugU is misapplied. 
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incompetent, and, considered as the first paint in^r of a yoiiih 
of twenty, it may claim to be hiy^hly rcmarkal)lc. There is 
(or was) some gilding in the hair of the Virgin and in the 
nimbus round tlic Dove. The forms arc pure and simple, 
l)ut not ascetic, and of course with no sort of copyism from 
archaic art. TI)c point most approacl)ing to rigidity is the 
straight contourdine formed by Mary‘s legs, running parallel 
to the embroidery-frame. Tliis would have been improved 
by some modification. 

There arc three sonnets by Rossetti which belong to the 
early days of Pra^raphaclitism, and which well deserve to be 
cor»sidcrcd by pcj.sons who wouh! like to understand tliat 
movement, and the temper in which Rossetti viewed it. 
They now form a portion of '/V/r House of Life, and arc 
named collectively Old uud Neio Art. The .second and third — 
bearing the titles Not as These ^ and The Husbandman— 
written in 1848 ; the first, Si, Luke (he Painier, in 1849 ; and 
this was intended to illustiatc a picture (never painted) of 
Luke preaching, having beside him pictures, his own work, 
of Christ and the Virgin Mary. These three sonnets testify 
to a highly religious (not necessarily dogmatic) view of the 
function of the Art, to love of the old painters, and revolt 
against the more modern ones, and to a modest and yet 
resolute desire to aid in reinstating the Art in its legitimate 
place. The spirit whicli animates the sonnets is that of a 
man destined to dare and do, and to overcome. 

Another painting— his second oil portrait — was produced 
by Dante Rossetti towards the close of 1848— the likeness 
of our fatlier, halfdcngtii life-size, commissioned by Dante's 
godfather Mr. Lyell. Roth as a likeness and as a picture 
tliis work is creditable and interesting, without being excellent. 

XIV. 

FIRST EXIIIBJTFD PJCTURB-\%A(). 

As tills is a Memoir of Rossetti, and not a Monograph on the 
Prseraphaelite Rrotherhood, I shall not apply myself to 
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followintc out the course of the several ineinber.s ; but will 
only •‘’^y that the three chief paiiUers, MillaiX Hunt, and 
Rossetti, were ready with their pictures in time for the 
l^Khib^tin^-^casol\ of 1H49. Millais and Hunt sent to the 
Royal Academy^ Rossetti to the so-called 1 ‘Vcc ICxhibitioii 
near Hyde Park Corner. This was the second year nf that 
Kxhibitujn as a Picture CjalWry. Its fir^t year, 184K, had been 
distinguished by the distday of Madox Brown's highly 
interesting and important painting, /its 

Trnns/trfion of the AVio l\sUiincnt ru J^^hn of Gaunt ; a 
painting which, in its bright but rather pale colouring, light- 
ness of surface, and general feeling of quietism, * had beyond a 
doubt served in some respects to mould the ideas and beacon 
the practice of the P.U.B/s. Ihe Free Kxhibilion was not 
really free. 'I'hc cx\\ibiiing artists had to pay for their space, 
and a percentage upon sales, and the public had to pay for 
id mission. 1 suppose that it professed to be free on the 
very ground that all artists were free to hang pictures there 
fonly they would pay for the space; and 1 further suppose 
:hat this was a principal incentive to my brother for betaking 
dmsclf to that gallery rather than the Royal Academy. Mr. 
Brown’s example (for he again exiubiteci here in 1849) must 
dso have influenced him. My brother was proud, and in his 
\'ay prudent as well ; and he must have contemplated with 
•evulsion the mere possibility of being rejected at the 
Academy— an institution which (apart from any crudities 
)r peculiarities in his first picture) might perhaps view him 
vith some disfavour as having abandonee! the Academy 
:our5e of instruction, and learned from an outsider how 
o handle pigments and brushes. Next year, 1850, the 
'rcc Exhibition quitted Hyde Park Corner, and went to 
Regent Street near Langham l^lacc, and was there entitled 
he National Institution, or Portland Gallery It continued 
or some years, dying out towards 1855. The Giilhood oj 

' 1 have noi seen tins pictme \\\ late years ; have some idea that it was 
2 -\vofked upon, and strengthened in tint and tone. 

YOb. 1 . 
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Mary Virgin was signed “ Dante Gabriele Rossetti, P.R.R.,” ^ 
and the same initials appeared on the pictures of Millais and 
Hunt, and also of Collinson. This year the initials passed 
without exciting any definite notice. 

It is a fact that the paintings of our three Prirraphaelitcs 
were well received by press and public, and Millais and Hunt 
were move than tolerably well hung in the Academy, This 
becomes a remarkable fact when we consider the storm of 
disapprobation, rage, and contumely, which the pictures of 
the same men — certainly showing an advance in pictorial 
quality— encountered in the exhibitions of 1850. The reason 
for this differing treatment is obvious enough, and not less 
discreditable than obvious. In 1849 the pictures were judged 
on their merits, as three independent productions of young 
and promising men. In 1850 the initials P.R.B. were under- 
stood ; the young men were discovered to be working on 
a common principle, in antagonism inorc or less decided to 
established rules and current reputations ; cincl the floodgates 
of virulence were let loose, not because the pictures were 
bad — they arc now well known to be good — but because their 
authors were regarded and detested as pestilent heretics. It 
is a humiliating rctro.spcct, but not for the P.R.B.’.s. 

The Free Fxhibilion opened at the end of March 1849, the 
Academy of course at its usual date, the first Monday in 
May ; and thus, of all the Fra:raphachtcs, Rossetti happened 
to be the first to challenge a public verdict. As I have 
already intimated, it proved a favourable one. I cannot say 
how many papers ciitici/.cd him. I have before me five 
cxbacts, and possibly these — along with T//e Duildery which 
was also laudatory — were all. They come from the Art 
Journal^ Literary GazetlCy Morning Chronicle^ Observer^ and 
AthencoMm. In all of them there is high praise, intermixed 
witli blame, more or less mild. Soon after that date I came 
to know something of Art-critics, their ways and means ; and 

^ So Mr. Sharp says. This seems to be the earliest instance in which 
Rossetti used “ Dante as his first Christian name. In the printed 
Catalogue the uamc stands “ G. D. Rossetti.” 
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I cau safely say that in my youth- \ will go no fvivthev than 
tliat — tlicy knew, as a body of men, only a very moderate 
proportion of what they talked about. But clearly Dante 
Rossetti liad no reason to complain at this period. The critics 
were more thari courteous to a youth as yet totally unknown. 
I will give here the notice from the Aihemenm^ being the 
most elaborate of the five. In 1850 it was generally under- 
stood by the Pra:raphaclitcs — and I believe correctly so — that 
Mr. Frank Stone the painter was the Art-critic of the 
AtheiKBUiiL He was tlicn highly abusive. Whether he was 
tlic same writer who had sounded a very different note in 
1849 I do not profess to know. 

It i.s pleasant to turn from the mass of commonplace, the record 
of mere fact or the extravagant conceits exhibited in the illustra- 
tions of some of our most cherished writers, prose and poetic, lo a 
manifestation of true mental power, in which Art is made the 
exponent of some In'gh aim, and what is *of the earth, earthy,* and 
of the Art, material, is lost sight of in a dignified find intellectual 
purpose. Such a work will be found hcrcj not from a long- 
practised hand, but from one young in experience, new lo fame, 
Mr. G, I). Ro.ssctti, He has painted llie Girlhood of Mary Virgin 
(368) ; a work wliieli, for its invention and for many parts of its 
design, would he creditable to any exhibition. In idea it forms a 
fitting pendent to Mr. llcrbcrt*s Christ subject to his Parents at 
Nazareth. A legend may po.ssibly have suggested lo Mr* Rossetti 
also the subject of his present work [I nm sure this was not the 
fact]. 'Flic Virgin is, in tin’s picture, represented as living amongst 
her family, and engaged in the task of embroidering drapery — to 
supply possibly some future sacred vestment [no such intention]. 
The picture, which is full of allegory, has much of that sacred 
my.sticism inseparable from tlie works of the early masters, and 
much of the tone of the poets of the same time. While immature 
practice is vi.sil>lc in the executive department of the work, every 
allusion gives evidence of maturity of thought— every detail that 
might enrich or amplify the subject has found a place in it. 'Fhe 
personification of the Virgin is an achievement worthy of an older 
hand. Its spiritualized altributcs, and the great sensibility with 
which it is wrought, inspire the expectation that Mr. Rossetti will 
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continue to pursue the lofty career which he has here so successfully 
begun. The sincerity «ind earnestness of the picture remind us 
forcibly of tlie feeling with which the early Florentine monastic 
painters wrought; and the form and face of the Virgin recall the 
words employed by Savonarola in one of his powerful sermons: 
‘ Or pensa quanta bcllezza avea la Verginc, chc avea tanta santii.H 
chc risplendeva in quel la faceia della quale dice San 'roinmaso chc 
ncssuno chc la vedcsse niai la guardb per concupisccnza, lama era 
la santitk chc rilustrava in lei.’ Mr. Rossetti has, perhaps un- 
knowingly, entered into the feelings of the renowned Dominican, 
who in his day wrought as mucii reform in Art as in morals. 'Fhc 
coincidence is of high value to the picture.” 

Tlic whole Iratisaction with The Girlhood of Mary Virgiuy 
considered as a first picture, was a most cncouraginfr success. 
Rossetti hung it at his own discretion ; he was complimented 
by the press ; his sonnets passed not unnoticed. Sir Tlieodorc 
Martin in especial being singularly struck by tlicin ; and he 
sold the painting promptly for his own price of fSo. The 
purchaser was the i\rarchionoss Dowager of I^ath^ in wiiosc 
family otir aunt* Cliarlotlc Polidori, was governess, and after- 
wards companion. 'I'lic Marchioness after a while presented 
the picture to her daughter I.ady Louisa h'cilding. With this 
lady the work remained until a recent date. Who the present 
owner may be 1 know not. After getting it back from 
the exhibition Dante painted a frc.sh head to the girl-angel. 
}ly 25 August he despatched her purchase to Lady Bath. 
Perhaps the best .success of all wa.s that, in 1864, receiving the 
picture for re-framing, ho found it to be “ a long way better 
titan he thought." It quite .surprised me (and shamed me 
a little) to see what I did fifteen years ago/’ is an cxprc.ssioii 
in one of his letters. 

It has appeared to me no other than requisite to dwell at 
.some length on the early yeans of my brother — his family 
.surroundings liis beginnings in drawing and writing, liis 
sympathies for painters and authors, his studies, and the com- 
mencement of his professional practice. We have now reached 
tlic point where he is an exhibiting and wcll-acccptcd painter, 



and a poet of considerable though as yet not public per- 
formance. Were I to pursue witli equal minuteness his 
doings from year to year in art and in literature, I should 
cxccolI the bounds which I contemplate — sliould perhaps 
exceed any reasonable bounds. Many matters remain which 
will require copious and free treatment ; but 1 do not propose 
to turn this Memoir into an accurate — still less an exhaustive — 
rccoj’d of all the pictures and designs, and all the writings, 
wliich lie continued to produce from year to year. Some 
things stand out as landmarks or milestones in his career, and 
tiicsc will receive due consideration ; others will be passed 
over or summarized. Besides, I have already produced a 
book, Dante Gabriel Rossetti as Designer and Writer^ giving 
in chronological order a great number of details, major and 
minor, about his perfonnaaccs, their sales and purchasers, etc. 
etc. ; and .some rcadci's of the present narrative, feeling any 
interest in tliosc particulars, can supplement, by reference to 
that volume, anything which they may hold to be deficient 
in this. My present .scope is wider and more personal. The 
things which Dante Rossetti produced will indeed be of 
primary importance to it ; but ratlicr as being a .symptom 
and outcome of his personal ily — a portion of his life — than as 
forming my main subject-matter. 

XV. 

THE GEhUM. 

Iv Dante Rossetti cannot rightly be credited (in derogation 
of Hunt and Millais) witli inventing the Priera])haclitc move- 
ment and Brothcrliood, a very significant enterprise, he 
ccetim\y ran be credited with inventing T/ie Germ. Me was 
eager to distinguish himself in literature, no less than painting, 
and wanted to have some safe vehicle both for ushering his 
writings before the public, and for diffusing abroad the I’rrera- 
pliaclitc principles in art. .1 feel pretty sure that at first every 


^ Published by Cassell & Co., 1889. It is now out of imnt. 
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one of hi.s colleagues regarded the enterprise ns ra.sli, co.stly, 
foredoomed to failure, and an interruption to other more 
pressing and less precarious work. But Rossetti was not to 
be denied. The magazine was enacted in his mind ; it was to 
be, and was to enlist the energies of all the P.R.B.'s, and of 
.some other persons as well. With varying degrees of reluet- 
ance his friends yielded. As the project progressed, some of 
them .seem even to have yielded with willing as.scnt. Among 
these. Hunt, Woolucr, and my.sclf, may have stood foremost. 

Tlic “ P.R.B. Diary ” shall be my chief guide in relating the 
liislory of T//c Germ ; .several relevant details will be found 
also in the Fainily-lctters. The first entry which I find bearing 
upon this .subject is dated 13 July 1849, tuns as follows : — 

“In the evening Gabriel and I went to Woolner’s wiili the view of 
seeing North (whom however we did not find at home) about a 
project for a monthly .si.vpciiny magazine, for which four or live of 
us would write, and one make an etching— each subscribing a 
guinea, and thus becoming a ])roi)rictor. [As to Norlli— a very 
familiar figure in those days with Woollier, Dante, and myself, but 
scarcely so with the other I'.R.B.’.s— some pavtietilars will be found 
in my note to I.etter C 8.] 'J’hc full discussion of the subject is 
lixctl for lo-monow at ^Voolncl•’.s.” 

The title first thought of was Monlhly Thoughts in Liiem- 
turc, J^ootrj’, aud Art ; and it was immediately [trojccled to 
increase the magazine to forty pagc.s, l.wo etchings, and a 
price of one shilling. On 23 September, being in the Isle of 
Wight, I received a letter informing me that I was appointed 
I'hlilor, “ as difficulties in keeping back the ardour of our new 
jiroin ietors [not all of Ihcnn I’.R.Ih’s] began to rise up”; and 
51 prcrspecliis had been sent off to the prinlcr’.s, with the title 
tilicrcti to Thoughts iowanfs Nature, which was Dante's idea. 
Mc.s.sr.s. Ayiolt & Jones, of Paternoster Row, were selected 
ns piibli.sljcr.s. .Soon aflcrward.s a different title \va.s proposed, 
The P.R.Pu JournnT, but to this I objected, partly on the 
ground lh:it some of the writers, and even of the ])roprictor.s, 
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would not belong to the brotherhood. In November we 
resolved to do no ad vert ijiing, owing to the expense. 'This 
decision was almost, yet not absolutely, adhered to. There 
was some small amount of ordinary advertizing; and in May 
placards were posted and carried about in front of the 
Academy exhibition. 

We now come to December, the month which was to be 
devoted to the printing of our opening number, so that it 
might appear at the close of that month, or the beginning 
of January. On 17 December Rossetti resumed writing his 
prose story I land and Soni, for our No. i ; on the 21st he 
was at it all day and all night,* and finished the nar- 
rative — the epilogue remaining over till the following day. 
Meanwhile, on the 19th, there had been a meeting of no 
small moment to us at his studio — which was, since 10 October, 
No. 72 Newman Street, the rent £26 per annum. We had 
finally to decide upon the title of our magazine; and l))c 
company consi.slcd not only of the seven members of the 
Rrotherhood, but al.so of the painters R'ladox brown, Cave 
Thomas, and Dcvcrcll, the .sculptor Hancock, and two 
brothers Tupper. One of these, George, was a partner in 
the Firm which had undertaken to print the magazine. The 
otlicr, Jolm Lucas, wlio had been an Academy -stuclent well 
known to Hunt, and aiming at sculpture rather than painting^ 
was now Anatomical Designer at Guy’s Hospital, and later 
on he became Drawing- master at Rugby School, where he 
died in 1879 — a very capable conscientious man, quite as 
earnest after truth in form and presentment as any P.R.B., 
learned in his department of art, and with a real gift fur 
poetry, whicli received ])artial expression, and as yet, it may 
be feared, next to no recognition.^ The title T/ionghts towaf'ds 

^ So stntcd in the P.K.H. Diary; Dante Rossetti, in my Section 43, gives 
a slightly (UfTerent account. 

* I believe he has left a large (inanlity of imprinted verse and prose. 
Some of it onglit to be pnblislicd. He issued anonymously a noticeable 
book, 18C9, entitled IHains^ the Void in Modern Eduatiion^ hy Ontis 
There was a little lyric of Tupper’s on the Garden of Eden in ruinous 
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Nalare was not viewed with much predilection. Mr. Cave 
Thoinas had some while before proposed The Seed\ and he 
now offered (with others) two new names, The Scroll^ and 
T/ta Germ. TIic last was ultimately approved by a vote of 
.six to four. 

The Germ No. i appeared on or about i January 1850. 

I do not pi'oposc to go minutely into the contents of the 
magazine — still less into its merits and demerits ; but, as 
regards No. r, 1 may perhaps as well recite the full contents. 
No authors’ names were here given (a point contrary to my 
liking) ; l>ut in subsequent numbers some names, and also 
.some pscudonym.s, were supplied on the wrappers. No. i 
ot)cn.s with Woolncr’s poem My BcaHtiful Lady, and Of my 
Lady in Death, accompanied by an etching by Hunt, con- 
sisting of two separate compositions. Then come — The Lox^e 
of Jieaiiiy, sonnet, by Madox Brown ; The Subject in Arl^ 
No. by J. L. Tupper; 'The Seasons, by Coventry Patmore 
(known first to Woollier, and by this time to most of us); 
Drcaffdamly hy Christina Rossetti ; My SisteTs S/eef (being 
No. I of So/t^s of one fIoHsefiold),hy Dante Rossetti; Hand 
and Soiil^ by the same ; a Review, by myself, of Clough’s 
poem, Ihe Jiothicof Toper na Fuosich {froper-na-Vnoheh in 
later issues); Her First Season, sonnet, also by myself; A 
Sheich from Nature^ by J, L. 'Pupper ; and An End, by 
Christina Rossetti. On the first page of the wrapper was 
a sonnet, my performance, intended to indicate the point 
of view from which the Prairapliaclites contemplated the 
expression of ideas, and the record of appearances, whether 
In literature or in art. The last page contained a slight pro- 
gramme of what the nature of the contents of the magazine 
generally would be, I cannot say that it is effectively done, 
nor do I now remember who did it. I incline to think that 
Dante Ro.ssctti made the first draft, which, being freely over- 
decay, of wliicli Dante Rossetti thought very liighly. He coinparcd h to 
Kbenezer Jones’s lyric, “Wlicn the world is burning”; and said that, had 
it been the writing of Edgar Poe, it would have enjoyed workhw'ulc 
celcl)rity. 
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liaulccl by others, got inudclled more or less. It contains the 
following deliverance regarding Fine Art — a deliverance 
which shows to a certain extent the principle of the P.R.B*, 
but in a very meagre and stunted condition 

“I'lie endeavour held in view throughout the writings on Art will 
be to encourage and enforce an entire adherence to the simplicity 
of Nature ; and also to direct attrition, as an auxiliary medium, to 
the comparatively few works which Art has yet produced in this 
spirit.'' 

A cliYfcrent programmc—which was not however much 
more than a topsy-turvy of the original one — appeared on 
the wrappci-s of Nos. 3 and which were less directly under 
the control of myself as editor, or of the other members of 
the Brotherhood. 

The issue of No. i of The Germ was 700 copies, for No. 2 
only 500. About 100 of No. i were sold by the publishers, 
besides nearly or quite as many through our own exertions 
among friends and sympathizers ; No. 2 went off even less 
well than this. There was a fancy in our circle for speaking 
of the magazine as " The Gunn/' 1 am not quite sure how 
tliis originated, but believe that .some outsider, seeing the 
magazine in a shop, and not realizing to himself what the 
title meant, asked for it in that form of pronunciation. For 
Nos. 3 and 4, which were bjought out at the risk of our 
friendly printing-firm, a new title, Art aud Poet/% was in- 
vented by a member of the firm, Mr. Alexander Tupper. I 
hardly know how these numbers sold, but am sure it was very 
little. With No, 4, issued towards the clo.se of April 1B50, 
the magazine came to an end. If not before, it was behind, 
its time. There were some laudatory notices of the various 
parts — in 'JV/e Dispatch^ John Bully The Guardian^ The CritiCy 
I lowitt’s Standard of Freedom ; a faintly patronizing one in 
the Art Journaly wiiich disappointed us, as the editor, Mr. S. 
Carter Hall (whom Madox Brown was wont to call “Shirt- 
Collar Hall,’' as de.signating the high respectability of his 
exterior) had previously written to one of us speaking of our 
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band as “the future great artists of the age and country ; 
others in The lifornui^ Chronicle, The Spectator, and else- 
where. After balancing receipts and expenditure, wc had to 
meet a printers bill of odd. This seems now a very 
moderate burden ; but it was none the less a troublesome one 
to all or most of us at that period. . Tn course of time it was 
cleared off, with the result — pcrl)aps a .salutary one— that 
none of us ever again made any proposal for publishing a 
magazine, h^or many years past 7 'he Genu has been a 
literary curiosity, fetching high fancy-prices ; and more 
publishers than one have made proposals for re-printing it, 
but, owing to the dissent of one or other contributor, these 
jiroposals Iiavc had to be set aside. Even a single contribu- 
tion to The Ger/n— the Hand and Soul of Dante Rossetti, as 
privately re-printed towards 1869 — has been priced at no less 
than six guineas. 

I will add here a couple of anecdotes about Hand and Soul, 
which is, from all points of view, a very interesting specimen 
of my brother's early work. The motto on my title-page is 
taken from it, and .seems to me very ap]:)roprialc, both to my 
brolhcr'.s intrinsic quality as painter and poet, and to the 
material of these volumes. Readers of this talc may 
remember that it relates to a supposed Italian painter of the 
thirteenth century, Chiaro dcir E-rma, who in 1239 saw his 
own soul in a visible female form, and painted her ; a matter, 
by the way, which shows that Rossetti's knowledge of aiT- 
history was at this period extremely slight (unless indeed he 
voluntarily chose to go wrong, in the interest of his idea for 
the .story), as it is totally impossible that, at .so remote a date 
as 1239, any painter whatever should have produced a work 
at all corresponding with the details given concerning this 
picture. The Epilogue to the talc is written in a highly 
realistic tone, and contains many particulars about the picture, 
purporting for instance that it i.s to be found in the Pitti 
Gallery of Florence (had Rossetti known more about the 
likelihoods of such a ease, he would have substituted the 
Accademia). There was a young lady of some fortune in 
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Worccstcr.shiic--Kiddcrminstcr, I think— who became the 
fu-ht wife of the landscape-painter Mr. Andrew McCalluin * 
one of the prettiest and pleasantest little women I ever saw, 
with a moat be<aming splendid pair of eyes. She read Hand 
and Soul in The Germ, admired it, and believed it to be 
substantially true. Either before or after her marriage she 
was in Morcncc, and enquired at the Pitti for this picture, 
and was grievously disconcerted to find that nobody knew 
anything about it. In Mr. Sharp's book there is a story of 
some otlicj* lady U'lio, at a much later date, professed to 
Kos.sctli that .she had actually seen the picture at the Pitti, 
adding other relevant but not rigidly veracious details. This 
stoiy also may be true; but J know (or at any rate remember) 
nothing about it, whereas I do know the story about Mrs. 
McCalUun to be correct. My second anecdote relates to an 
etching which my brother undertook to do for The Germ. 
It has been more than once stated in print that this etching 
was to illustrate a different talc which he began writing, 
called An. Autopsy etiology, f^uggested to him by an image of 
his own introduced into his poem The Bride's Prelude, The 
telle was not finished, but its beginning appears in his 
Collected Works, under the title St. /Ignes of Intercession. 
T. he fact is that Millais offered to do for 'The Germ an etching 
for The Auiopsychology \ and he did it, and prints from the 
etching arc still in existence. But the etching which Uantc 
contemplated was for I!a7id and Soul, to be published in a 
number of 'The Germ later tlian that in which the tale itself 
had appeared. This etching— representing Chiaro in the act 
of painting his Soul — he drew in March 1850, and he got it 
bitten-in by Mr. Shcnlon the engraver ; but, upon seeing a 
print of it on 28 March, he was .so displeased with the result 
that, in his vehement mood, he tore up the impression, and 
.scratched the plate over. I hardly think that 1 ever saw the 
design ; would gladly do so now, were tluit but possible. 

Tlioiigli I do nol ivant to dwell at any further length upon 
The Germ, I will specify the contributions of Dante Rossetti 
lo Nos. 2, 3, and 4. Tlicy o.vc^The Blessed Damo^el, The 
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Carillon, From the Cliffs — Noon, Ptix Vobis, and six Sonnets 
for Pictures (Mcinling, Mantegna, Giorgione, and Ingres)/ 
The Blessed Damozel, as I have said, had been written in his 
nineteenth year. Of that first form of the poem no copy 
appeals to be now extant. Before printing it in The Germ 
lie added four stan/.as. I might make some guess as to 
wliich they are ; but it would only be a guess, and it shall 
not here trouble iny readers. 

Perhaps some of them might be amused to hear the dirge 
of The Gently as it was chanted at the time by Mr. John 
Tiippcr. 

Peetkafed to the t\R.B. on the Death of * The Genni othenoke 
known as ‘ Art and Poetry.^ 

** Brinff leaves of yew to intertwine 

With ' leaves ’ that evermore arc dead, 

Those li^aves as pallidduicd as you 

Who wrote them never to Ije read : 

And let them hang across a thread 
Of funeral- hemp, that, hanging so, 

Made vocal If a wind should blow, 

Their requiem shall be antheinCid. 

“Ah rest, dead leaves 1 -Ye cannot rest 
Now ye are in your second stale; 

Your lirst was vest so perfect, fate 
Denies you what ye then possessed. 

For you, was not a world of strife. 

And seldtun were ye seen of men : 

If death be the reverse of life, 

You never will have peace again. 

“ Come, Early Clivistians, bring a knife. 

And cut these wofiil pages down : 

Yo would not have them haunt the town 
Wlierc butter or where cheese is rife 1 
No, make them in a foolscap-crown 
For nil whose inexperience utter 

Believes High Art can once go down 
Without considerable butter. 

’ Mr. W. M. Hardinge published, in Temp to Bar, a very suggestive 
article on these sonnets. 
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" Or cut them into little squares 

To curl the loiifij locks of those Brothers 
Prreraphaelitc who have long hairs — 

Tremendous long, compared with otiicrsd 
As dust should still return to dust, 

The P.R.B. shall say its prayers 
'riiat cojue it will or come it must — ^ 

‘'A time SonU/lo shall he read, 

And argtmtetits be dean abolished, 

And sculpture punched upon the head, 

And mathematira quite demolished; 

And /Irl and Poetry instead 

Come out without a word of prose in, 
And all who paint as Sloshna did 

Have all tlieir sloshy lingers fimcn,*'® 


XVI. 

PAINTINGS AND WRITINGS, 1849-53. 

From the early autumn of 1849 to the late spring of 1850 
was a busy time with Dante Rossetti, Besides all the 
eagerness of planning and the flurry of working for The 
Germ, there was his small continental trip with Mohnan 
Hunt in the autumn, along wilh the production of a new 
picture for exhibition. Of the continental trip liis Family- 
letters bear ample record in prose and verse. It was a 

’ This, I su])posc, is n hit at my brother and Stephens, nathcr than 
other members of tlic P.R.B. The after reference to abolishing arguments 
and mathematics, and disliking sculpture, would also relate principally to 
my brother. He did not really dislike sculpture, but he much preferred 
painting. 

^ A line seems to be wanting in this stanza, I am copying front n 
transcript made nt the lime by myself, but 1 don't think the oversight 
can l)e mine. 

^ I have noted elsewhere that “slosh*’ was a term much in vogue with 
the Prccraphaclites In their early days, to indicate a hasty, washy, in- 
dotorminate manner in jiainllng, neglectful of severe form and accurate 
detail, and lavish of unctuous vehicle. “Sloshua” was Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (1) 
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valuable experience to him, but not one which he unreservedly 
enjoyed. He liked England and the English better than 
any other country and nation ; and he never crossed the sea ; 
without severe discomfort, or contemplated the crossing of •• 
it without repulsion. The few acquaintances that he made I 
abroad played no part in his after-life. Strange to say, this 
small trip to Paris and Belgium was the longest, in point of } 
duration and space combined, that he ever undertook. ? 

! shall give here a brief account of the painting and design- I 

ing work of Rossetti between the date in 1849 when he | 

exhibited his first picture, and the date in 1854, 13 April, I ■ 

when Air. RuskJn became personally Icnoum to him ; followed * ■ 

by a similar summary of his writing-work between the same \ 
(latc.s. I name both in order of time as nearly as 1 can. 

1'hcrc was the beginning of a large oil-picture, with 
numerous figure.^, from a song in Browning’s dramatic poem 
/^asscx^ ciUitlcd //ts/y said Kate the Queen, ft was not 
finished, but a water-colour of the full composition exists, 
y\ pen-and-ink drawing, 1849, given to Millai.s, of Dank ^ 

dvaivinf^ an Angel in Hfcuiorj of neatri€C—i\\\\\Q ^ different 
design from the .subsccpicnt water-colour, 1853, of the .same t ' 

subject. This pen-and-ink drawing is perhaps more decidedly | , 

marked by the Praa-aphaclitc ’’ peculiarities of that dale I ■ 

than anytliing else which Ro.ssctti produced \ it is likewise I ■ 

his earliest subject taken from the Vita Nuovuy to which he I 

so frc(jucnlly recurred afterwards. Tfie Laboratory (from f 

Browning’s poem), which may be called his first water-colour. , 
The pen-and-ink design Ilcstcrna Rosa^ with a motto from 
a song in Henry Taylor's Philip van Aricvcide, The oil- ^ 
picture, his .second exhibited work, licca AnclUa Domirn {ax 
'Phe A u//uur/aliau)y now in the National Gallery. Tlielaad- | ■ 

scai)e of trees etc. wliich he painted at Sevenoaks, while [ ,■ 

Mr. Hunt was in the same neighbourhood, in the very rainy j - 

autumn of 1850. I cannot recollect what was to have been j f 

the .subject of this oil-picture. Hong afterwards, 1872, he f ; 
completed it under the title of YY/e Poiocr-madoiv. A water- 
colour, Beatrice at a Alarriage-feasl denies Dante her SaltdaiioHy j j 
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exhibited. The pen-and-ink design, How they met Themselves 
— a lover and his lady encountering their own wraiths in a 
forest, an incident ominous of approaching death. A crayon 
portrait of William Bell Scott. An exhibited water-colour, 
Giotto pa lit ting the Portrait of Dante, I'hc scene, u'atcr- 
colour, from Dantc’.s Purgatorio^ where Beatrice says, '^Guar- 
dami ben, ben son ben son Beatrice*’ He repeated this 
subject more than once, but always, I think, in varying 
coinposition.s, A very interesting attempt at the beginning 
of 1853, not long persisted in, being an oil-picture in two 
compartments, life-sized half-figures, representing Dante’s 
resolve to write the Comedia in memory of Beatrice. A 
pencil-head of Holman Hunt. The elaborate pen-and-ink 
design (begun in 1853, but not finished till 1858) of Mary 
Magdalene at the Door of Simon the Pharisee, 'i’hc beginning 
of the oil-picture named Found. 

These arc the chief, but by no means the only, products 
of tlic years of whicli we arc speaking. They show a con- 
siderable rang'c in choice of subject and mode of treatment 
Regarding execution, it may be .said in general terms that 
Rossetti continued to j)rogrcss, both in force and in facility, 
but did not evince any great disposition for attaining strenuous 
mastery in draughtsmanship, or resource in the management 
of perspective, or of architectural or landscape accessory. 
As to draiightsmansliip of human and animal form, he of 
cour.se always recognized the high importance of this, whether 
he fully achieved it or not. ]}ut for the other matters he 
rctaificd till the last a large measure of personal indiYfcrencc, 
though necessarily conscious— none more so — that thc.se also 
arc required in order to make a picture conformable to the 
modern standard. Tiie fact is that he prefeircd the tone of 
mind which governed the treatment of such elements of the 
subject in olden art. That they should convey their mc.ssagc 
in a suggestive way he thought fully requisite ; that they 
should be rigorously realized by scientific rule or naturalistic 
presentment he did not care ; and, if under a system of that 
sort tlicy usurped the place of the main idea or of human 
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emotion and cxprcssional force, he wished tlicm well away. 

I do not aver that he was right in this view— the reader 
may judge for himself— but only that his view it assuredly 
was. 

As to five of llic.se works J may add a few details. 

For Tlcce ylnciUa Domini Ro.ssctti began a .skctcli on 25 
October 1849. To supplement this picture of the Annunciu- 
tion he intended to execute a companion-subject, the Death of 
the Virgin. The latter he never even began, having come to 
the conclusion that such themes were " not for the market." 
Roth jiicturcs were to be chiefly white in lute. For the 
Anmmcialion— “ The Virgin," so he told me, “is to be in bed, 
but without any bedclothes on, an arrangement which may 
be justified in consideration of the hot climate ; and the 
Angel Gabriel is to be presenting a lily to her.” This last 
point connects the picture with The Girlhood of Mary Virgin ; 
and the remark as to bedclothes testifies that, even in so ideal 
a .subject an thi.s, Ro.s.sclli was not uiihccdAtl of the IVa:- 
raphaelitc doctrine that the treatment should be consistent 
with probable fact.s. More persons than one sat for the head 
of the Angel — two models named Maitland and Lambert, and 
myself, at any rate ; for the Virgin's head, Christina, and also 
a Miss Love, who was I suppose a model. The head 
resembles Christina .sufficiently to be accounted a likcno.ss, 
bill it i.s less like her llian tlic head in The Girlhood of Mary 
Virgin. Uos.sctti had all along purposed sending this picture 
to the Royal Academy ; but at llic last moment ho altered 
hi.s mind, and recurred to tlic National Instilulion (Free 
Exhibition). Its price was £%<:>, but it remained unsold until 
the opening of 1S53 ; when Mr. lAtincis McCracken, a ship- 
owner or [)acking-agcnt of Belfast, prompted by a friendly 
suggestion from Holman Hunt (from whom and from Madox 
Brown he hud already bought .some works), became the 
purchaser. At the end of 1 850, on receiving the picture back 
from the National Institution, my brother again worked upon 
it, improving it materially by showing the Angels loft hand 
for at first the Angel, like the Virgin licrsclf, liad only one 
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hand visible. He did some further work \vl\cn Mr. McCracken 
settled to buy tlic picture ; and to him lie despatched it on 
29 January 1 853, altering the Latin title into The Annunciation, 
as a precaution against any charges (then equally rife and 
giatuitous) of “popery."’ “The blessed white eyesore” and 
“the blessed white daub"" had come to be his terms for tl)js 
now national possession, so long left on his hand.s. Rut his 
ical .sentiment on a question of art-work may have received 
tiuci expiession in one of his Family -letters (September 1853) 
— “ I shall never, I suppose, get over the weakness of making 
a thing as good as I can manage."’ Even as late as 1874 
something was again done to the “ wliitc daub,"" but I think 
very little. He wrote : “ It is best left alone, except just for 
a touch or two. Indeed, my impression on .seeing it was that 
I couldn’t do quite so well now 

I have already referred to the very different reception which 
tlie PivTiapliaclitc iiictures of 1850 encountered from artists, 
press, and public, from that which had been accorded to the 
works of 1849. I'hc pictures were still signed “ P.R.B. ” ; and 
my brotlier had explained to his friend the sculptor Alexander 
Munro the meaning of those myslerioii.s initials, which were 
not intended to be unduly prc.sscd upon the attention of 
Academicians. Munro, a man of easy access to all sorts of 
people, divulged the matter to a brothcr-Scotchman, Angus 
Rcacli,^ who was a light writer of lliosc days ; and the latter 
piibli.shed it in the Illiisirated London News, Hence much of 
the fluster, and much of the virulence. When Ecce Ancilla 
Domini appeared in the National Institution, prior to the 
opening of the Royal Academy, the Athcnceuni came down 
upon it on 20 April, in the following terms— and even these 

* I need scarcely say that I hear no sort of grudge against Mr. Keacli, 
who died a great number of years ago ; but, to give my reader a moment's 
amusement, I will here retail a joke of Douglas Jcrrold's which had, so far as 
I know, jjot yet got into print, l^ench is a Gaelic name, properly pronounced 
as a dissyllabic, Rcc-acli ; but naturally Londoners were wont to read it 
as a monosyllabic, I^ccclu Jcrrold, being admonished to pronounce the 
name accurately, rejoined—" He is Rcc-acb if you hear him, but Kecch 
[retch, spue] if you read him," 
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were mild in comparison with what befell the Christicin 
Missionary persecuted by the Druids of Idoiman Muut» and 
II1C so'calied Carpenter's S/iop of MiUais : — 

whiil shall we say of a work hanging by the side of Mr. 
Newenham’s historical picture — which we notice less for its ineiiis 
than as an exainjjlc of the pei version of talent which has recently 
been making so much way in o\ir school of ait; and ^yastjng the 
energies of some of our most promising aspirants? We alinde to 
tite J^cce Anciila Domini of Mr. O. G. J^ossetti (225). Here a 
certain amount of latent is chsloncd from its legitimate course by a 
prominent crotchet. Ignoring all that has made the art great in the 
works of the greatest masters, the sclrool to winch Mr, Rossetti 
);cIongs would )>cgin the work anew, and accompany the faUerijjg 
ste[)s of its earliest explorers, ’Fhl.s* is archaeology turned from its 
legitimate uses, and made into a mere pedant. Setting at nought all 
the advanced principles of light and shade, colour, and composition, 
these men, iwofessing to look only to Nature in its truth and sim- 
plicity, are the slavish imitators of ariislic incITiciency, Chanted 
llmt in lhe.se early masters there i.s occasionally lo be seen all that 
is claimed for them of divine expression and .sentiment, accompaiiiccl 
!)y an carnestncHs and ilevotion of purpose whicli preserved liicir 
productions from oblivion arc suclt qualities inconsistciU with all 
sul)sc(]uent ]>i ogress in historical excellence, 01 do these crolchct- 
mc)ngcis prop<)sc liuil the art should begin and end liicrc? 'fhe 
world will not be led lo that deduction by such puci ililics as ihc one 
before us ; which, with the afTcctalion of having done a great ilti?ig, 
is weakness itself. An unintelligent imilation of dm mere tech- 
nicalities of old art — golden glories, fanciful scri(jl}lings on the 
frames, and other infantine absurdities — consliiutcs aU its claim. A 
certain expression in the eyes of the ill-drawn face of the Virgin 
affords a gleam of .something high in inlcnlion, but it is .still not tlic 
true inspiration, 'i'he face of tlie Angel is insipidity itself. One 
arm of tltc Virgin is well drawn, and there is careful though Ciinid 
workmanship in the inferior and accessorial part of the work, but 
this is, in many places, where il would have l)cen better left out. 
Yet will) Ibis we ))ave exhausted all the praise due, in our opinion, to 
a work evidently thrust by the artist into tlic eye of tire spcclalor 
more with tlic presumption of a tcaclicr than in tire modesty of a 
hopeful and true aspiration aher excellence/^ 
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It is a pity that the authorities of the National Gallery 
have not yet seen their way to purchasing “ Mr. Newenham's 
historical picture’* (which represented The Princes in the 
Tower') ; tlie 13ritish public would then have the opportunity 
of realizing to themselves its marked superiority over Rcce 
Ancilla Domini, — The Times wrote in a tone partially resem- 
bling that of the Athetuemn, but on the whole agreeable, 
recognizing the picture a.s “ the work of a poet.” 

There is a little anecdote of this year which has never, I 
believe, been recorded, but which I understand to be indis- 
putably true. About tlic time of the opening of the Academy- 
exhibition the Duke of Connaught had been born, and Queen 
Victoria could not visit the gallery ; but, noticing all the 
hullaballoo in the newspapers about Millais’s Carpenters 
Shop, .she required to have the picture sent to tl\c L\alace for 
her inspection. Whether Mcr Majesty liked it or not I have 
no idea. 

As for the other four works which I have specified, (he 
^vatcr-coloul’ of Giotto painting*' the Portrait of Dante is in 
itself a noticeably complete invention, illustrating Dantc’.s 
relation to painting and to poetry, i)rcscnt and future, and his 
love for Beatrice. But it was intended to be only the centre 
in a triptych, one wing representing Dante, as Friorc in 
Tlorcncc, banishing the chiefs of both contending factions, 
and the other wing the exiled Dante and the Jester at the 
Court of Can Grande della Scala (the incident introduced 
into Ros.sctti’s poem Dante, in Verona), Rightly executed, 
this picture would liavc been his greatest work. The pencil 
head of Holman Hunt was done on 12 April 1853, when the 
Prairaphaclitcs met together at Millais’s house to produce 
portraits of one another, to be presented to their absent 
brother Woolncr, who in July 1852 had gone to Australia; 
Millais doing Stephens and myself, and Hunt doing Millais 
and Dante Rossetti (I now possess the last). The design of 
Mary Magdalene was begun as a large picture towards i860. 
This proceeded not very far, and was ultimately laid aside for 
good, nor do I know what became of the painted com- 
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mcnccmcnt A moclcratc-sizccl oil-sketch was completed 
about a year later. The oihpictuvc Foiind was a source of V 
lifelong vexation to my brother, and to the gcntlcnacn—somc \ 
three or four in succession —wlio commissioned him to finish : 
it. This work was nearly completed, but not quite, towards 
the close of llussctti’s life. An oil-nionochrome, produced in ^ 
May 1B79, and showing the full composition, is extant. So ^ 
far as the painting is concerned I will not licrc enter into ' 
further detail, but may spare a few words to a question ■ 
often mooted— whether Rossetti did or did not take the ■ 
.subject of the picture fiom Mr. Bell Scott s poem of RosabelL • 
'hhe facts arc these. ' . 

Scolt‘s poem relates to a country-girl, Rosabcll (afterwards '• 
named Mary Anne), who, having gone to town as a milliiier'.s t 
assistant, becomes the mistress of a gentleman, Archer, and | 
afterward.s of another gentleman. Thorn, who supplies her ‘ 
with every luxury. Eventually he leaves her, and she goes 
from bad to wor.se, and dies a luiman wreck in a hospital. ■ 
Before riiorn had left her, and therefore while she wa.s sliil f 
in high prosperity, her old rustic lover saw her. This scene is | 
not introduced into the poem at all, but it is hinted at in an ; 
interview which the lover has with Rosabel I's parents. One i 
may surmise that the young man saw her (lannting in the S. 
Park or .some .sucli place, and did not so much as speak i 
to or accost her. Now what docs Rossetti’s picture repre- ■ 
sent? It represents a rustic lover, a drover, who finds his 
old sweetheart at a low dcptli of degradation, both from vice _ 
and from penury, In the streets of London. Me endeavours to 
lift l^cr a.s she crouches on the pavement. This is an incident f 
wholly divcr.se from Scott’s incident. It may be said— If r 
Rossetti had never read Scott’s poem, he would not have ! 
thought of any such subject for his own picture. This may 
or may not be correct — 1 see no reason for thinking it correct) ^ 
but at all events he has not taken his subject out of RosnbelL 
Mr, Scott’s account of this matter, in his Auiobiographicai 
Notes, is highly inaccurate. He thinks that Rossetti trincci ; 
with him in June 1853 (the date of my brother’s first visit to ( 
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Mr. Scott In Newcastle) by professing an intention of there- 
after painting tliis subject as coming from Rosabell (which it 
does not) ; wiiercas (says Scott) he Iiad already begun the 
picture, and had already painted the drover’s cart and calf. 
The truth is that lie had 7 iot then begun the picture, and did 
not paint the cart and calf until the end of 1854; but lie had, 
I fancy, designed the subject towards 1852, if not earlier. 
To sum up— Rossetti did not borrow his subject from Scott, 
and did not mislead Scott as to any details pertaining to the 
subject or the picture. 

I was referring just now to the departure of Mr. Woolncr 
to Australia in July 1852, and to the meeting of his Prrera- 
phacUte lh*othcrs, in April 1853, to draw portraits of one 
another as a gift to him. Intermediate between these dates 
was a sonnet addressed by Dante Rossetti to Woolncr. It 
has never yet been publishccl, but dc.scrvcs to find a place 
among his poems, and I give it here. 

TO THOMAS VVOOLNbR, 

I'irs^t Suoiv^ 9 Fchntnry 1853 . 

VVoolucr, to-ui^hl U snows for the first tim<i. 

Our feet know well the pntli where in tins sjiow 
Mine Icnvc one track : how all the w«iys we know 
Arc hoary in the longainwonted rime ! 

Grey as their ghosts which now in your new dime 
Must haniu yon while those singing spirits reap 
All night the fjeltls of hospitable sleep**- 
Whose song, past the whole sea, finds conulcr-cliime. 

Can the year change, and I not think of thee, 

With whom so many cliangcs of the year 
So nmiiy years were watched— on r love’s degree 
Alone the same? Ah still for thee and me, 

Winter or summer, Woolncr, here or there, 

One grief, one joy, one loss, one victory. 

I find in Mrs. Wood’s book a* statement on another point, 
not better founded (so far as I am aware) than Mr. Scott\s 
allegation. She says that Ro.ssctti seceded from “ sacred art ” 
because he was repelled by the morbid character of a picture 
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of religious bearing by James CollinsoiR St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary. I do not know from whom Mrs. Wood derived 
this informalioiR nor have 1 the least recollection of any such 
fact. My impression is that the prolonged lack of any 
pnrcliascr for llie Annnncmiion piclurc liad much more to do 
\vith his resolve. 

A letter from Rossetti, dated 24 February 1854, and 
printed by Mr. Scott, is of some interest as showing a certain 
cohesion between the lh‘a.*raphaclitc Brothers at that compara- 
tively late time. Millais is here jncnlionccl as the prime 
mover in a plan— which never came to anything— to get up 
a skctching-chib on much the .same .system a.s that of the 
long-defunct Cyclographic Society. There were to be four 
Fr;eraphaclitc members — Millais himself, Hunt, Stephens, 
and Rossetti ; also their close allies — Madox Brown, Charles 
Collins, Scott, Arthur Hughes, and Munro. In addition to 
these Ciunc the landscape-painters, Mark Anthony (a fine 
genius, not adcciuatcly valued now), Inchbolcl, and Carrick ; 
the renowned designers Leech and Richard Doyle ; the 
excellent animal-painter Wolf; the painter-amateur Michael 
llalliday; and two ladies, the Marchioness of Waterford and 
the Honourable Mns. Boyle (known as luV.B.). I was to be 
secretary. **Thc two ladies” — said Ros.sclti, and with good 
rca.son — *Carc both great in design.” 

'The writings of most importance belonging to this period 
arc — 'Ehe Bride's Prelude, Dante at Verona, A Last Con- 
fession, Jeuu\\ Dennis Sband (a ballad of a rather light kind, 
not puldislied), The Burden of NiuciHi, Stratton Water, 
Wellington's Lnnerol, The Staff' and Scrip, Sister Helen. 
Some of these however were not finished so early as the 
beginning of 1S54. For instance, Jenny appears to have 
reached substantia! completion about 1858, and sojuething 
further was done to the poem in 1869, soon before its 
publication. Sislcr Helen, which jnay have been written in 
i85t or early in 1852, was first printed in a Magazine—* 
German, with an luiglish issue supervised by Mrs. Mary 
Howitt, whom Ros.sclti now knew well— najned The DnsscT 
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doyf Artistd Annual — I believe, the Part for 1854. It 
appeared witl^ the initials H.H.H. (the letters stamped upon 
lead pencils of exceptional hardness), because, as once jotted 
down by Rossetti, people used to say that my style was 
iiard ” — surely a stricture which does not come very near 
the mark, and has not been confirmed by a later generation 
of readers. Dr. Gordon Hake the poet has termed Sister 
Helen “the strongest emotional poem as yet in the language.” 
The sonnet Known in Kain 

(**As two wliose love, first foolish, widening scope") 

was written in January 1853, and presents the conception 
(to repeat my own words used elsewhere) “of a man who 
in youth has been feeble in will, indolent and scattered, 
but who, when too late, wakes up to the duty atid the 
privileges of work.” t his must be more or le.ss autobio- 
graphical, It may be as well to say here that my brother 
was, in the years of his .studentship and first practice as 
a painter, very much what is defined by the word “ de- 
sultory” (a word which figures in this very sonnet) ; partly 
because he disliked routine-work and plodding application, 
and partly because he was divided between literary and 
pictorial interests, and often wanted to write when, to all 
appearance, he ought to have been drawing. I say “ to all 
appearance,” because it is now only reasonable to admit that 
in tlic long run his readings and writings in these early years 
[)rovcd to be of no less import in liis career than drawing- 
work could have been. This slate of things was irritating to 
our invalided and anxious father, who every now and then 
found occasion to reprehend Dante sharply, and even se- 
verely ; and to reprehension my brother was at all times more 
than sufficiently stubborn. These rifts in cordial family- 
affection were always distressing when they occurred, though 
they soon healed over again. My brother, more than our 
father, was in the wrong ; yet not so much in the wrong as 
at first sight he seemed. He grieved over the matter of our 
fathcr*s displeasure to his dying day. 
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Among letters addressed by Rossetti to Madox Brown, 
the latest which bears the cipher P.R.B. on the envelope is 
dated before March 1853. It has been stated that in this 
same year he first definitely decided to adhere to painting as 
his profession, to the comparative neglect of poetry. Perhaps 
it was before this, for the phrase I have abandoned poetry*’ 
appears in a Family-letter dated 13 August 1852. An 
article in the Athcnceuin, 15 September 1894, mentions the 
fact that at one time he was near to undertaking the work 
of Tclegjnphy on the Norili-Wcstcrn Railway, owing to his 
indifferent prospects, some while after the Prieraphiiclitc 
movement began, of making a subsistence as a painter. This, 
which 1 had never previously .seen stated in print, is correct. 
I do not remember iniicli in detail about the matter, nor the 
exact date, which, but for the .statement about Pra^raphacli- 
tism, I should have fixed in a .still earlier year. Perhaps it 
was in 1851, or the later part of 1850, when the want of any 
customer for the “white daub” was becoming irksome. If so, 
it is ciiriou.s that the vciy same picture which first represented 
Rossetti in the National Gallery had gone nigh to ousting 
him from the i^rofc.ssion. Of course the very straitened 
money-condition of the family generally was the main con- 
sideration. In 1851 there was our father incapacitated; our 
mother and Christina fagging over an imrcmuncrativc attempt 
at a day-school ; Maria giving lessons in Italian etc, at two 
or three houses ; myself with a small salary in the Rxcisc- 
officc, and nnollicr smaller .stipend from the Spectator, I 
can recollect that Dante Rossetti went round once to some 
suburban station to .sec what a telegraph was like. The sight, 
and the moderate amount of infonnalion given to him, 
afforded him no satisfaction ; but, feeling the family clifTi- 
cultic.s, he did not refuse to entertain the project. For one 
reason or another, and luckily for ail parties concerned- 
including maybe the railway passengers— it very rapidly 
came to nothing. 

Another curious circumstance is that in October 1849 
Rossetti and his associates were pretty near settling in the 
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lousc, 16 Chcync Walk, Chelsea, which he did actually rent 
Tom Michaelmas 1862 onwards. Mr. Hunt and Mr. Stephens, 
xlong with Rossetti, looked over the house, and were much 
aken with it. The idea was that some P.R.B.’s and one or two 
Df their closest friends — such as Munro and Devcrcll — should 
ointly tenant the house, and set up studios. To inscribe 
P.R.B. somewhere or other on the premises seemed a sine 
jnd non. A suggestion of ininc that it might be written near 
:he bclhpull, and interpreted by the uninitiated as ” Please 
Ring Bell,” was hailed as an opportune solution of the pro- 
blem. The rent required was singularly low, £yo\ but we 
vcrc so far impccimicus that even this was regarded as 
Dcyond our conjoint mcaas, and the idea of taking the liouse 
* 51 ) ly lasted two or three days. It is moreover a fact that 
Jie building contained not a single good .studio. 

This reference to the studio which Rossetti did not take 
iftcr leaving the one which he shared with Hunt in Cleveland 
Street leads me on to speaking of those which he did take. 
As I said, he was first at No. 72 Newman Street, a house 
■vlierc the groiind-noor was occupied as a Dancing-Academy. 
Pile Dancing-Master failed to pay his rent; and, according 
0 the oppressive system of those days, the goods of his sub- 
:cnant Rossetti were seized to make good the default. The 
andlord was Mr. McQueen, a Printer in Tottenham Court 
Road. Dante and 1 carried away a considerable number of 
Dooks, and 1 suppose some other things as well. This was 
irobably not strictly legal— although, as regards the books, 
:hey were in fact as much mine as his, for all books were in 
:ommon between us. Anyhow, the bulk of Daniels small 
:)clongings was confiscated, and appeared to his eyes no 
norc. Me then took a studio at No. 74, next door but 
me. It had a sort of slanting skylight, and few places were 
ilismallcr when a brisk rain came down pattering upon tlic 
Tlass. My brother was in this studio (still sleeping at No. 50 
wharlottc Street) in October 1850, and perhaps for some 
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Iiousc wliich happened to belong to Mr. North, the father of 
cur eccentric literary crony. In May he gave notice to 
leave this apartment ; and he accepted Madox ]3rowii*s 
obliging offer to accommodate him for a while in his own 
large studio, which was now in the house in Newman Street, 
No. 17, occupied by the sculptor Baily. Here he sat to 
Brown for the hc^cl of Chaucer in tlic vciy large picture — 
now in the museum of Sydney, Australia — of Chaiiccy reading 
to the Court of Ediijard 3 the Legend of Cnstance. I'lic head 
was painted in one night, 1 1 P.M. to 4 A.M., atid was never 
afterwards touched upon. This is rccogniJ^ably like Chaucer, 
and is also a very fair portrait of Rossetti. It is held by 
some writers that Rossetti at this time resembled Chaucer ; 
by others that he was like the Stratford bust of Shakc.spear ; 
while Mr. Jo.scph Knight (who knew him later on) considers 
that the nearest affinity was to the great Italian actor Salviiii 
— and I am more disposed to acquiesce in this last opinion. 
It was, I gather, on 23 November 1852 that Rossetti finally 
removed into Ctianibcr.s of his own, and thus ceased to 
belong to the household at Charlotte Street, or rather then 
at Arlington Street. These Chambers were on the second 
floor of No. 14 Chatliam Place, Black friars Bridge, a line of 
street demolished now many years ago. He had a very fine 
outlook on the river, and remained in this house until after 
the death of his wife in February 1862. There were a 
.spacious painting-room, a commodious living-rootn, a small 
but well-lighted bedroom, and a little dusky passage-room 
between these two, cJiicfly used for storing books. In these 
Chambers I very frequently passed the evening with my 
brother, going thither from my oflFicc at Somerset House. 
Not seldom, up to the date of hi.s marriage in i860, I passed 
the night there as well. 
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Dantk Rossetti — tliough there was nothing of the Puritan 
in his feelings, nor in his demeanour or conversation— had 
no juvcjijlc amours, /// 72 SO}/s, or flirtations. In 1850 he fell 
seriously in love. 

Outside the compact circle of the Pra:raphaclitc llrothcr- 
Jiood there was no man he liked better than Waller Howell 
Dcvcrcll, a youthful painter, son of the Secretary of the 
Government Schools of Design — artistic, clever, genial, and re- 
markably good-looking. One day — early in 1850, if not laic 
in 1849— Dcvcrcll accompanied his mother to a bonnet-shop 
in Cranbornc Alley (now gone— close to Leicester Square) ; 
and among llie shop-assistajils he saw a young woman who 
lifted dowti a bandbox or what not She was a mo.st bcciutiful 
creature, witli an air between dignity and sweetness, mixed 
with something which exceeded modest self-respect, ajul 
partook of disdainful reserve ; tall, finely formed, with a 
lofty neck, and regular yet somewhat uncommon features, 
greenish-blue iinsparkling eyes, large perfect eyelids, brilliant 
complexion, and a lavish heavy wealth of coppery-golden hair. 
It was what many people call red hair, and abii.se under that 
name — but the colour, when not rank and flagrant, happens 
to have been always much admired by Dante Rossetti, and 
I dare say by Dcvcrcll as well. All this fine development, 
and this brilliancy of line, were only too consistent witli a 
consumptive taint in the constitution. Her voice was clear 
and low, but with a certain sibilant tendency which reduced 
its attractiveness. Dcvcrcll got his motlicr to enquire wJicthcr 
he might be privileged to have sittings from this beauty, and 
the petition was granted. He painted from her the head 
of Viola in llic picture, wlu’ch he exhibited in tl:ic early spring 
of 1850, from Shakespears Twelfth Nighty The Duke iviih 

' My brother always spclU;d the name thus. Some members of the 
family wrote " Siclciail.” 
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Viola Hsleuiug lo ihe Court Minstrels ; he also di-cw from her 
the head of Viola in tlie etching of Olivia and Viola wliich 
appeared in the final miniber of The Gem/. In the oil-picture 
Kossetti sat for tlic head of the Jester. It is a fair likeness, 
but rather grim.' 1 may as well add here that Hunt, not 
long aftcrward.s, painted from the same damsel the Sylvia 
in his picture from the Two Gentlemen of Verona, and 
Millais his drowning Ophelia — but I fancy lliat both these 
heads, or at any rate the first, have been a good deal altered 
at a more recent date. This milliner’s girl was Elizabeth 
Eleanor Siddal. When Devcrell first saw her, she was, I 
believe, not fully seventeen years of agc.^ 

The father of Miss Siddal was a Sheffield Culler (Mr. 
Stephens says a watcliinakcr, but I hardly suppo.se that to be 
correct), who had reinovod to the neighbourhood of Newington 
llutts. Mis wife was alive in 1850, but not I think hinusclf. 
I never saw her ; but I did see once or twice Elizabeth’s 
younger sister, a pleasing unmarried woman, aiul once her 
brothel', who .seemed a sensible well-conducted man, perhaps 
a trille hard in manner. There was also a younger brother, 
said to be .somewhat weak-minded. I find it staled tliat 
Mrs. Siddal had in some way been intimately as.socialed with 
Mado.'c brown’s .second wife, a Mis.s Hill. This must have 
promoted a more than eoinmon cordiality which (after 
Elizabeth Siddal had, through a different train of circum- 
stances, come into the artistic circle) subsisted between 
Mrs. brown and herself, and only terminated with death. 
A neighbouring lradc.sman in Newington Butt.s, in Miss 
Siddal’s infancy or early childhood, was named Grecnacrc. 

^ This picture, a large one, belonged, some while after Dcvcrell’s death, 
to Mr, BeM Scott. He sold it not very long before his decease, and I do 
not know wlio may l>e its present possessor, 

* My brother, when liis wife died on n February 1862, bcliev'cd her to 
be twenty-nine years old ; but I can distinctly recollect that li(?r younger 
sister (whom they were wont to call “ the Komau/' from her acjuiline nose, 
quite different from the rather noticeably rounded one of KUzabctU Eleanor) 
told liim in niy presence that the correct age was twenty-eight. 
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To the British public he is a murderer, more than commonly 
execrable, and duly hanged. To Miss Siddal he was a good- 
natured neighbour, who would on occasion help her toddling 
steps over a muddy or crowded crossing. Such is the difference 
in the environment.” Miss Siddal — let me say here once 
for all -was a graceful lady-like person, knowing how to 
behave in company. She had received an ordinary education, 
and committed no faults of speech. In our circle she was 
alway.s termed Lizzie,” and I shall sometimes speak of her 
under that name. 

Not long after Miss Siddal had begun to sit to Dcvcrcll, 
Dante Rossetti saw her, admired her enormously, and was 
sooji ij) love with her — sooji I cannot cxactl)^ sny. She 
had a face and demeanour very suitable indeed for a youthful 
Madonna ; but I presume the head of the Virgin in the 
Ainiunctaiion picture had been painted before he knew licr — 
and, under any circumstances, he would perhaps have taken 
this head from Christina, to keep the work in harmony with 
The Girlhood of Mmy Virgin. The first painting in which 
I find the head of Miss Siddal is the rich little water-colour 
of 1850 (presented to Madox Brown) called (Red- 
clad). This is not greatly like Lizzie, but it can hardly have 
been done from any one else. Soon followed a true likeness 
in the water-colour, Beatrice at a Marriage Feast denies Dante 
her Salutation, wliich was exhibited in the winter of 1852-53. 
Here the Beatrice is Miss Siddal, and every other Beatrice he 
drew for some years following is also, I think, from her — like- 
wise the Virgin in a water-colour of The An nun ciatioHy 1852. 
She is here represented bathing her feet in a rivulet, and the 
composition bears of course no analogy to that of the oil- 
picture. 

I do not know at what date a definite engagement existed 
bctwccti Miss Siddal unci my brother — very probably before 
or not long after the close of 1851. That she was sincerely 
in love with him— he being most deeply and profusely in love 
udtii her— is icaclily to be presumed. Her character was 
somewhat singular— not quite easy to understand, and not 
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1 Often as I have been in her company 

at all on the surface. Ott , conditions 

S’revlhca.<i her eey. single 

be surmised— 1 baicUy . ^_.ter or of her serious under 

thing indicative ^ ovvni ^ 

lying thought. All he like the speech of 

sarcastic, its substan g^^^ conversation, and leave 

a person who wanted 

matters might cast a dry light, 

she said some po . gj ^ not ill-natured in talk, 
hut ushered one no fui et ^^e w with 

still les.s was she but she seemed to 

volatility or levity are my own, and no out- 

,ay-"My mind iind “if she had plenty 

sider is n!tP““J ,bundMtly evidenced by her designs and 
of mind IS a fact abu 7 Indeed she was a 

water-colours, and by i _ • • aptitude. In what 

woman of uncommon I ‘ know not. 

religious denomination . < j. j i should feel the 

Of her own, I fancy she M ,^0 Mig’ 
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Trace, lovelincsf?, courage, endurance, wit, humour, heroism, and 
sweetness — is loo dear and sacred to be profaned by any attempt at 
expression. 'I’lie vilest of tlie vile could not have dreamed of trying 
’ to cast a slur on her memory.’ ” 

In these 3'’cars, 1850 to 1854, Dante Rossetti was .so 
:onstantly in the company of IJzzic Siddal that this may 
3ven have conduced towards the break-up of the P.R.B, as 
1 .society of cornrade.s. lie was continually painting or 
lira wing from her, and pretty soon his example and incite- 
ment brought her on to designing and painting for herself. 
He gave her some in.struction ; but, of systematic training 
of the ordinary kind, she appears to me to have had scarcely 
any. Certain it i.s that she had a gift very .superior, in its 
quality if not in its actual outcome, to tlmt which belongs 
to most female di%t (antes. 'I hc tone of her work was 
founded on that of Rossetti, with much less draughtsmanship, 
limper forins, and cruder colour. His own was partly crude, 
as well as brilliant, in the water-colours to which he chiefly 
confined himself in these years. On the other hand, she had 
much of .sweet and chastened invention, and an ingenious 
romantic turn in it as well, and a graceful purity is stamped 
upon everything she did. One of her fn.st productions was, 
I think, We an Seven^ from Wordsworth’s poem. It is 
mentioned in a letter dated 12 January 1853. Then came 
a pen-and-ink design, rather large, of Pippa and the Women 
of loose Life, from Crowning's drama, one of Miss Siddal’s 
best drawing.s, and in essence a very good one ; the water- 
colour of the Wailing Ladies on the Seashore from the old 
ballad of Sir Patrick Spens ; another from Si. Agnes" Eve, 
by Tennyson ; another from the same great poet's Irndy 
Clare ; and not a few more. Her ))ortrait was imintcd by 
herself ill 1853-4. absolute likeness, and the readers 

of this book may judge whether it is a laudable work of art 
^Lixzic,” .said my brother, writing to Madox Crown on 
25 August 1853, ‘Mias made a perfect wonder of her portrait, 
svhich is nearly done, and which I think we shall send to the 
Winter Exhibition." Cut this, I take it, wa.s not carried out 
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And a<^ain, in 1854 : Her fecundity of invention and facility 
arc quite wonderful— much greater than minc/^ Tins may 
have been a lover’s cxaggcriation, but it was not mere non- 
sense. She continued designing and painting for some years, 
not perhaps to any very large extent beyond 1857. Ill-health 
interfered, and stopped the settled practice. She did some- 
thing however even after marriage ; for a letter from Rossetti 
to Mr. Alexander Gilchrist, 18 June i86r, says : “She has 
been working very liard these few days, and made a beautiful 
water-colour sketch.” 

Of her verse — which is but scanty in quantity, so far as 
any traces remain to me — 1 will present one specimen. 
Possibly it had never yet been read by any one out of my 
family. 

A YEAR AND A DAY. 

Slow (lays have passed that make a year, 

Slow hours that make a day, 

Since 1 could take my first dear love, 

And kiss him the old way : 

Yet the green leaves touch me on the cheek, 

Dear Christ, this month of May. 

1 lie among the tall green grass 
That bends above my head, 

And covers up my wasted face, 

And Ibids me in its bed 
I'enderly and lovingly 

Like grass above the dead. 

Dim phantoms of an unknown ill 
Float dnough my tiring brain; 

The unformed visions of niy life 
Pass by in ghostly train; 

Some pause to touch me 011 the cheek, 

Some scatter tears like rain. 

The river ever running down 
Bctwccit its grassy bed, 

The voices of a thousand birds 
That clang above my head, 

Sliall bring to me a sadder dream 
When this sad dream is dead. 
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A silcueo falls uiJOn my heart, 

And hushes all its pain, 

1 stretch my iiaiuls in the long grass, 

And fall to sleep again, 

There to lie empty of all love, 

Like beaten corn of grain. 

The letter from which 1 lately quoted, 25 August 1853, 
oatains the first reference that I find to Miss SiddaVs ill- 
calth. it says, following the praise of her portrait, “ she 
as been very ill though lately.’' Tlic consumptive turn 
f her constitution became apparent ; and from this time 
}rtlt the letters about her arc shadowed with sorrow which 
ftcii deepens almost into despair. In a letter of March 
854 it is stated that Dante had introduced Lizzie to the 
lowitts — William and Mary Howitt, with their daughter 
vuna Mary (the painter, who afterwards bccfimc Mrs* Alfred 
vlaric Watts), then living in Mighgatc Rise; and that the 
lowitts were quite fond of her, and admired her pro- 
uctions. He had also Introduced her to Christina ; but 
^as at times a little put out with the latter, thinking that 
er appreciation of Lizzie was not up to the mark. I'hc 
lowitts had got her to see Dr. Wilkinson (the distinguished 
lomcEopathist and writer), who pronounced that there was 
Lirvaturc of the spine, and the ease was an anxious one, 
ut not at all hopeless. ITom one of the Family-letters, 
uuc 1 85 3, it will be observed that she was then painting in 
1C Chatham Place Chambers, while Dante was in Newcastle. 
My brother was a lover of boundless cnthu.siasm and 
indncss. Me made no secret of his condition in tlic close 
:rclc of his nearer intimates. To all other persons he 
■rapped himself in impenetrable silence, not without some 
efiant tone ; and he employed pet names for his fair one, 
f which Guggum, Guggums, or Gug, was the most frequent, 
not the most euphonious. His Family-letters bear adequate 
larks of all this, but more especially his correspondence 
ith Mr. Madox Brown. I observe, from some of her very 
;w stiU extant letters, that Lizzie also acldrcs.scd Rossetti 
VOL. I. 12 
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as “ Possibly she invented the term, using it as 

sort of short for Gabriel.^ 

I will here finish up with our lovable friend Deven 
He died on 2 February 1854, having for some mont 
previously been a victim to Bright's disease. His age appcj 
to have been only twenty-six. Had he lived a few yCc 
longer, he would not have failed to distinguish himsc 
Dante Rossetti was his chief intimate, but he was a favour 
with all of our circle, and clcservccl to be so. lie paint 
himself as the Duke in the Twelflk Night picture; 
13rown painted him finely as the gallant page in the ChdUt 
subject ; and Mr. Holman Hunt made a very careful clrawi 
of his handsome head. 1 cannot remember that my broth 
ever did the like. 


XVIII. 

JOHN IWSKIN, 

'fllK relation of Mr. Rvtskin to the PvrevaphacUtc Brolhc 
hood has often been mi.sundcrstood or mis-stated. It h< 
been alleged — and this, in .substance, I have already denied- 
that the young artists who called themselves Pneraphacliti 
were proin[)lccI to their enterprise by reading .some writir 
of Ru.skin’s ; also that he encouraged them from the fins 
This is an error. 'I’hcrc is nothing to show that he paid tf 
least attention to their works while these were on exhibilio 
in 1849 and 1850: in 1849, praised for the most part; i 
1850, greeted with little other than cxlrcmc and envenotne 
abuse. 

In 1851 Rossetti did not contribute to any of the Exhib 
tions. Sir John Millais .sent to the Royal Academy thre 
oihpicUucs — The Woodman's Daughter (from a poem b 
Coventry Patmore), Return of the Dove to the Arky an 
Mariana (from Tennyson), Mr, Holman Hunt sent thithc 
Valentine rescuing Sylvia from Proteus. It appears iha 
Mr. Ruskin’s father (a wealthy winc-mcrchaiU, whom 
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rcincnU^cr well) liked The Relum vf the Dove to the Ark, 
and ^va.s iniiidccl to purchase it ; but the picture was already 
sold Mr. Patmore su^^gested to John Ruskin to write some- 
thing about Millais and Hunt. Rii.skin complied ; and on 
13 May a letter of his appeared in The Times, and was no 
doubt of very high service to the Prccraphaclite cause. 
Neither titis letter, nor the pamphlet Pneraphaelitism published 
in the same year, referred in any way to the pictvwcs of 
Rossetti exhibited in the two preceding years. It may be 
worth observing here that ]\Ir. Ruskin, wlio was at that time 
a very earnest Protestant Clui.stian, had had a vague idea, 
fostered by public rumour, that the Prceraphaclitcs were 
leagued in some Puscyitc or Roman-catholic propaganda. 
This error was now dispelled from his mind. 

The first trace which I find of Ruskin in connexion witli 
Rossetti comes in a letter which my brother addressed to 
Madox Brown on i March 1853. He here speaks of Mr. 
McCrackcti, the Belfast Packing- Agent who had bought 
the Annuncintion jMcturc, and wlio was a profound believer 
m ^‘thc Graduate*' (as he constantly termed Ruskin); and 
Rossetti refers to 'Hho.se sketches now cxlnbiting'* — which 
were the Giotto painting the Portrait of Dantc^ the Beatrice 
at a Marriage-feast denies Dante her Salutation, and the 
Rossovestiia, He then proceeds : — 

Ruskin has ^YriUcn him some cMravagnnt prai.scs (though with 
obtuse accompaniincnl-s) upon one of them— I cannot make out 
whiclt — and McCracken seems excited, wanting it.” 

I prcsvtmc the water-colour in question was most probably 
the Beatrice subject. Afterwards McCracken bought from 
my brother tlic water-colour (now in the Fine-Art Gallery 
of Oxford) named Dante draining an Angel in Memory of 
Beatrice', and the sequel was this, as noted in another letter 
to Brown, 14 April 1854:— 

'' McCracken of course sent my drawing to Ruskin, who the 
other day wrote me an incredible letter about it, remaining mine 
respectfully (1 !), and wanting to call. I of course stroked him down 
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rii III)' nns^vcr, and yesterday lie called. J-Iis manner was nu • 
agreeable than I had always expected. . . . He sceim in a niu I 
to make my fortune.” 

Ruskin was then thirty-five 3'cars old, while my brotl * 
was not quite twenty-six. Me called again very soon afu - > 

wards ; and my brother was dining with him cn faniilk \ \ 

25 April at Denmark Hill, Camberwell, when he had to ; j 
summoned away to attend the death-bed of our father, w ) • 

c.vpirccl on the 26tli. 7 'licsc were days of great trouble i i 
Dante Rossetti. Immediately after our fathers funeral ) \ 

found it necessary to run clown to Hastings for a while, > i 
join Miss Siddal, who was in a very .suffering state of heal . 1 

They were also days of trouble to M r. Ruskin, for a different ,si t f 
of reason, on which I need not dwell here. He went ubre 1 f 
much about the same time when my brother left for Hasliii , | 

and for llircc or four montli.s they met no jnorc, but ini - \ 

changed some letters. 1 

Mr. Ruskin took keen clcliglu in Ro.ssctti*s patnling.s a I j 
designs. Me praised freely, and abused heartily, both hi r 
and them. The abuse was good-humoured, and was lak 1 { 
good-humouredly; still it was enough to nettle many a nali : > 
more enduring than that of Rossetti. Mr. Ruskin foil :1 I 

him over-confident in the use of unsafe pigments, caprick s 

in his chaiaclcr and his products, and careless of his s - ^ 

roundings : Ins room was never orderly. IDantc Rossc i, ^ 

like most artists of any inventive genius, was at boll 1 
scornful of art-critics. He was not in the least scif-satisf I 
as to his own performances — on the contrary, lie looked u|: i 
most of them with a good deal of disfavour, as being ina< - | 
(juatc expressions of the adequate idea which was will 1 
him ; still he considered that an artist generally knows wl t i 
he is about mucli bcUcr tlian an outsider can in.stnicl h . | 
Resides, the idea, and the method of prc.scnling it, were « I 
own, and, for better for worse, his own they must remr . | 

I consider that in these years there wn.s no irritation wh - I 
ever between Ritskin and Ros.sctti. They were head / i. 
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^ncncUy, and indeed heartily affectionate, and took in good 
pai t, witii nautual banter and ainiiscment, wliatevcr was 
Jeficienf or excessive in the performances of the painter, 
31 - in the comments of the purchaser and critic. The only 
:ounteraction to their entire cordiality lay in the fact that 
Mciclax l^i^ouni soon got to hate the very name of Ruskin. 
lie considered himself both slighted and damnified by the 
ibsolutc silence which that pre-eminent and most influential 
irl-critic, in all his published writings, preserved as to Brownes 
.vorks, wlhlc lauding some other painters who might be 
Iccmcd fully equal to himself, and several who were most 
nanifcstly inferior. Rossetti, who was zealous in friendship, 
indcavoured to bring about a different condition of things, 
nit did not succeed ; so he had, in some degree, to steer a 
nidclic course between his warm feelings for Brown .on one 
ircic and for Ruskin on the other. Ruskin and Rossetti saw 
:ach other constantly, and kept up an active correspondence 
IS well. The letters of the former are still rather numerous, 
incl lire full of diverting "digs’^ at Ro.s.sctti’s designs and 
)aiiUings. Rossctli^s responses arc not within my cognizance, 
)nt, if tlicy did not ^'give as good as he got,’' I have mis- 
Lpprehended his character, and his settled habits of mind 
ukI act. 

From an early date in their acquaintance Mr. Ruskin 
inclertook to buy, if he happened to like it, whatever 
lossctti produced, at a range of prices such as the latter 
voLild liavc aslcccl from any other purchaser, and up to a 
icrtain maximum of expenditure on his own part. If he did 
lot relish a work, Rossetti could offer it to any one else, 

cannot imagine any arrangement more convenient to rny 
)rothcr, wlio tluis secured a safe market for his performances, 
ind could even rely upon not being tcazccl to do on the nail 
vork for which he received payment in whole or in part. In 
lus respect Ruskin appears to have been always friendly and 
iccommodating, and Rossetti not unduly troublesome. He 
ivaiicd him.scif of Ruskin’s easy liberality, without abasing 
t. In fact he was made comfortable in his professional 
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resolve. ■' 

Ruskin's permanent opinion of Rossetti as a painter appeara | ^ 
in the following words : — | 

‘‘ 1 believe Rossetti's niune shoiikl V^e placed first on the list of l 
meiij witfiin my own range of knowledge, who have raised and | 
changed the spirit of modern art, raised in absolute attainment, 
changed in direction of temper.” | 

And again : — I 

^‘Rossetti was the chief intellectual force in the establisluueut of | 
the modern Romantic School in Fmgland.” f. 

I will extract here a few passages from the letter.s which ^ 

Mr. Ruskin wrote to my brother. 'They are scrappy, but 
tend to show how the two very diverse natures were getting T; 

on together ; and here and there comes a toiicli of that tender 
and exquisite amiability which has made Ruskin (if his genius ; 
had not done it for him) a man apart. He hardly ever dated ; • 
his letters; but 1 shall add dates which arc nearly enough 
right for the present purpose. | 

(October 1854) “ I forgot to say also that I really do covet your [ 

drawings as much as I covet Turller^s ; only it is useless self- I 

indulgence to buy Turner’s, and useful self-indulgence to buy you ns. ■- 

Only I won’t have them after they have been more than nine times I 

rubbed entirely out — remember that.” — (24 April 1855) ‘Ht may be | 

as well that you should keep this letter, if you can keep anything | 

safe In that most disteputable litter of yours,” — (June 1855) “ At the | 

eleventh hour I am going to put off my lesson of to-morrow a 
little friendly instruction, pretty frequently repeated, which, at Mr. 
Ruskin’s recpiest, Rossetti gave him in llie use of water colour, I | 


(iriuvm^ iiiiion, 31111 ivvjji, *11 «*vi- - 

my lesson when this nasty etching is clone/' — (July 
dine with us on Thursday at 6? (and not be /oo 
is coining too 1). )Uil Vve no other time for a 

1855) “Please oblige me in two matters, or you 
again. 'Pakc all the pure green out of the llcsh * 

1 send, and try to get it a little less like woysIc<1‘\v<^ 
day. I want The Passover in sucli a slate as it uia/ 
sketch of — (November 1855) " It’s all P 

not a bit of fine feeling, so don't think it. If you 'V 
me, you would keep your room in order, and go to b^^ 
your fine .speeches go for nothing with me till you 

1856) I forgot to say to you when I saw you tli« 
there is anything in which I can be of any use to M 
have only to tell me. I mean, she might be able, a 
weather comes finer, to come out here sometimes tc 
the garden, and feel the ciuict fresh air, and look at a 
and she shall have the run of the house. And, if 
would like an Albert Diner or a photograph for 
merely tell me, and I wilt gel them for her. And I 
you about her, because you .seem to me to let her w 
with fancies, and she really ought to be made to drav 
sometimes from dull things."— (January 1857) I was 
as you must have seen, for I can't hide it when I am 
at ail like my picture now [ possibly the oil-picture oi 
— a mcdiccvnl painter painting a lady as this .saint], 
of the head from the stoop forward to the throw 1>; 
whole figure cjuiie stiff and stupid j besides, the 

( pi arte r of a yard too thin. That Magdalene is ma^ 
mind in every possible way; it slays by me.” ['l‘his 
The Magdalene at ihe Door of Simon I he Pharisee.] 

In one of these passages the reader will have 
reference to Miss Siddal. Soon after RwskivY 
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to London from his visit to the C'ontineut in 1854, Rossetti 
brought liim acquainted with Miss Siddal, and with the 
designs and water-colours slic was producing. Riiskin admired 
lier much, and liked her intensely ; and he took a most hearty 
interest and pleasure in the refinement and feeling displayed 
in her designs, although far from blind (as will have been 
perceived) to their executive .sliortcomings. A letter from 
Rossetti to Madox Brown, 13 April 1855, says that she and 
he had been spending a clay at the house of the Ruskin 
family : — 

All the Ruskiris were most delighted with Guggiim. John 
Ruskin .said she was a noble, glorious crcalure, and his fatlier said 
by her look and manner she might liave been a Countess.’^ 

Immediately afterwards Mr. Ruskin committed one c;f 
those unnumbered acts of generosity by which he will be 
remembered hardly less long than by his vivid insight into 
many things, and his heroic prose. He wanted to effect 
one of two plans for her advantage — either to pvuxhasc all 
her drawings one by one, as they should be produced, or 
else to .settle on her an annual ;6'i5o— he taking in exchange 
her various works up to th<it value, and retaining them, or 
(if preferred) selling some of them, and handing over to her 
any extra proceeds. This latter plan was carried into actual 
effect by 3 May. It will easily and rightly be suppo.scd 
that Rossetti used to find funds for Miss Siddal wlicnevcr 
required ; but his means were both small and fitful, and 
Ruskin*s scheme was of some veUef and of great satisfaction 
to him. How long it continued I am not sure. There is a 
letter from Mr. Ruskin, elated I fancy in or about 1857, con- 
taining the following passage, which 1 need only preface by 
saying that he constantly applied the fancy-name *Mcla** to 
Miss Siddal, taking it no doubt from Tennyson's Princess : — * 

I shall rejoice in Id<Vs success with her picture, «as I shall in 
every opportunity of being useful eitlicr to you or her. 'i'hc only 
feeling I have about the matter is of some shame at liaving allowed 
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tlic nrrangeinent between us to end ns it did ; and the chief pleasure 
I could iiave about it now would be her simply accepting it as she 
would have accepted a glass of water when she was thirsty, and never 
thinking of it any more.'* 

I'roin this 1 infer that Miss Sidclal had then discontinued 
delivering her designs or paintings to Mr. Ruskin— probably 
because her very frail state of health prevented her pro- 
ducing them with any regularity ; and that, being thus unable 
to fulfil her part in the scheme, she, and also my brother as 
her adviser, renounced the money-benefit hence accruing to 
her. 

Meantime, for health’s sake, she had been abroad. 1 have 
already referred to the medical opinion obtained from Dr. 
Wilkinson. Towards June 1855 smother opinion was obtained 
fi'orn Dr. Acland of Oxford, to whom Kuskin recommended 
her. The Doctor and other.s, including a lady of the Puscy 
family, received her with great attentions. lie opined that 
her lungs were nearly right, the chief danger consisting in 
"mental power long pent up, and lately ovcrta.xcd.” He 
advised licr to leave England before cold weather set in ; and 
tills .she did towards tlic latter end of September, having as 
companion a Mrs. Kincaid, a cousin of ours, who knew some- 
thing of French and Continental life. This lady was only 
recently known to us. SIic had (I think) been discovered by 
my uncle Henry Polydorc as being a member of the Pierce 
family, at a time when, in consequence of an informality in 
the will of my grand-aunt Harriet Pierce (who died in 1849), 
it became requisite to ferret out her various next of kin. [ 
remember Mr.s. Kincaid pretty well towards i855--a matronly 
sort of person, aged forty or upwards ; her Imsbancl much 
belter, a sharp-looking solicitor. He took a decided fancy to 
Dante Rossetti, and haunted not a little hi.s studio and his 
dinner-hour — his dinner, while he tenanted his Chambers in 
Chatham Place, being almost invariably taken at some eating- 
house. Mi.ss Siddal with Mrs. Kincaid went to Nice; she 
was also for a while in Paris, and Dante, with his friend 
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Munro, saw her there in connexion with the Great Exhibition 
of that year, he returning in October. For some reason or 
other — I am not sure that I ever unclcrstood it welt — siic lost 
her liking for Mrs. Kincaid. Dante of course sided with 
Lizzie, and we saw the married couple no more. It may 
have been in the late Spring* of 1856 that Mi.ss Siddal returned 
to London, without any such material renovation of health 
as had been hoped for. From this time onward variations 
occurred at intervals ; but as a whole it must be said that 
there was a continual decline of vital force, and often she was 
distressingly ill. 

I may here add that my own first sight of Mr. Ruskin was 
on 25 N’ovcmbcr 1854, when lie vv'as delivering a lecture at 
the Architectural Museum. I afterwards saw him pretty 
frequently, often in company with my brother, and I regarded 
him with warm liking and respect both as man and as writer 
and critic. As a public speaker, Ruskin was a subject of 
highest admiration to my brother, who never, I think, 
addrc.sscd a general audience at all. That Rossetti wholly 
avoided and shrank from any such form of self-display is 
certain. It is not by any means equally certain to me that* 
if he had chosen to make the attempt, he would not or could 
not have succeeded. His address was good, his voice excellent* 
his manner adapted for exciting .sympathy and warmth, hi.s 
ideas were clear and well to hand, and he could convcr.se 
extremely well whenever he liked. 

Some years ago a copy of a letter from my brother to 
Mr. McCracken, 15 May 1854, came into my hands. U show.s 
so clearly the opinion which he entertained upon various 
questions of art, about the time when he first knew Ruskin, 
that I shall here introduce a few sentences of it : — 

I believe colour to be a quite indispensable quality in the ?iightst 
art, and that no picture ever belonged to the highest order without 
it ; while many, by possessing it — as the works of Titian — arc raised 
certainly into tlie highest dass^ though not to the very highest grade 
of that class, in spite of the limited degree of tlieir otlier great 
c|ualities. Rerhaps tlie only exception which I should be inclined to 
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exists in the works of Ilognrth, to which I should never dare 
) assign any but the very highest place, though their colour is 
:rtainly not a prominent feature in tliem. 1 must add however 
Kit Hogarth’s colour is seldom other than pleasing to myself, and 
lat for my own part I should almost call him a colourist, though 
ot aiming at colour. On the other hand, tliere are men who, 
ercly on accovmt of bad colour, prevent me from thoroughly 
ijoying their works, though full of other qualities. For instance, 
hlkie, or Dfclaroche (in nearly all his works, though the Hemkyck 
fine in colour). From Wilkie I would at any time prefer a 
oroiighly good engraving — though of course lie is in no respect 
fQn within hail of Hogarth. Colour is the physiognomy of a 
cture; and, like the shape of tlie human forehead, it cannot be 
u'fectly beautiful without proving goodness and greatness. Other 
i lalities are its life exercised; but this is the body of its life, by 
\ich we know and love it at first sight. * . * t have oucc seen a 
: lall picture by the IL Wallis you ask about, and should venture 
1 say that any work of his must Itavc some degree of value, if not a 
’ ry high one— at any rate something preferable to any yJ//// by any 
andard, to any ‘ vacant' thing whatever iiy John Bridges, or even 
1 anything I could suppose likely to fall under Redgrave’s notice 
’ lilc ‘ returning from cluircli.' 


XIX. 

IVOkK IN 1854-55-56. 

1 1 these years the painting-work of Rossetti had its source 
] incipally in Dantesque or in general romantic themes, with 
£ me sacred subjects interspersed, and Ids mclliod was 
^ itcr-colour. Me produced a triptych of Paolo and Francesca ; 

- he Passover in the Holy Family ; a portrait of himself ; 
j mncelot and Guenevere at the Tomb of Arthur ) a head of 
] owning, a fine likeness, doing justice to so great a sitter ; 
' )c Chapel before the Lists ; Dantes Dream ; the five 
c signs to Penny sods Poems ; Flim PoUdori (oil-portrait) ; 

- )€ Ulite Closet ; The Wedding of St. George ; Uonifazids 
i isircss ; The Tune of Seven 7 ozaers ; and several other 
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works. Some of them were prolonged into the year 1857, I 
He also made the water-colour preparatory to his oil-triptych I 
for Llandaff Cathedral — The Seed of David, Mr. Ruskin - 
became the owner of a good proportion of these productions — I 
by no means of all. |; 

Rossetti’s invention was fertile, and — according to the |; 
varying and somclimcs merely fanciful themes- -appropriate ; 
his colour high and brilliant, and, though at whiles a little | 
over- positive, not forced. Allowing himself very free scope V 
in his treatment of the subjects, he yet seldom if ever painted 
a figure without taking it fiom Nature. Miss Sidclal wa.s Ins | 
model for all the leading female personages. Of thoughtfully 
considered or elaborately realized light and .shade, or off 
diversified plane.s in tlie composition, llicre is very lillle in any | 
of these works. Rossetti’s .sym[)athics did not go in such t. 
dirccLion.s, and he was never an adept at these highly impor- p 
tail! proccs.scs of the art— and at this period still lcs.s an ^ 
adept Ilian he became later on. I 

To some of the above-named works a few details may here | 
be spared. | 

I'lic yV<z/<7 ( 7 //d Dra/zecsea triptych, begun as a design in | 
October 1849, Jil^ows the Lovers’ Kis.s, and their souls in Hell, I 
and in tlic centre Dante or .some other figure. He repeated i 
these compositions more than once. Mr. James Lcathurl, of | 
Gulcshcad-on-Tync, owirs the best version of them, and a f 
very fine example it is of Ro.ssetli’s power in pathos and in ,/ 
colon I’. 7 'he J^tssoi^er in the Holy Family^ a prime favourite | 

with Mr. Kuskin, iiad al.so been invented as far back as July 
1849. 'I'his likewise was inleiulcd to be part of a triptych ; 
llic other subjects were to be — The Viryin planting a Lily | 
and a Rost\ and 'The Virgin in the I louse of John, Tlicj; 
central subject remained uncompleted, tliough moderately 
advanced ; the .second was (1 think) never done ; the third | 
was eventually treated as a separate water-colour painting, ^ 
one of hi.s very best. The portrait of Rosselli liimscif, in | 
Indian ink execuled with pen or brush, is dated 20 September h 
1855, and is now the property of Mr. Charles Fairfax Murray. I 
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I tliink it superior to nil other rciulcrlngs, and, by Mr. Murray’s 
obliging permission, it forms our frontispiece. The Dantes 
Dreaui^ wlu’ch was purchased by Miss Heaton of Leeds (who 
died at Christmas 1894), is the same subject as the large oil- 
picture now in the Walker Gallery of Liverpool, but not at 
all the same composition. 

The 'rennyson designs, which were engraved on wood, and 
published in the Illustrated 'I'cnnyson in which Millais, Hunt, 
Mul ready, and others, co-operated, have in the long run done 
not a little to sustain my brother’s reputation with the public. 
At the time they gave him endless trouble, and small satisfac- 
tion. Not indeed that the invention or the mere designing 
of these works was troublesome to him. He took great pains 
witli them, but, as what he wrought at was always something 
which informed and glowed in his mind, he was not more 
tribulatcd by these than by other drawings, It must be said 
also that himself only, and not Tennyson, was his guide. He 
drew just what he chose, taking from hi.s author’s text 
notiung more than a hint and an opportunity. The trouble 
came in with the engraver and the publisher. With some 
of the doing.s of the engraver — Dalzicl, not Linton whom 
he found much more conformable to his notion — he was 
grievously disappointed. Me probably exasperated Dalzicl, 
and Dalzicl certainly exasperated him. Blocks were re- 
worked upon, and proofs sent back with rigour. The 
publisher Mr. Moxon was a still severer affliction. He called 
and lie wrote. Rossetti was not always up to time, though 
he tried his best to be so. In otlicr instances he was up to 
time, but his engraver was not up to his mark. I believe that 
poor Moxon suffered much, and soon afterwards he died; 
but I do not lay any real blame upon my brother, who 
worked strenuously and well. As to our great poet Tennyson 
—who also ought to have counted for soinelhing in the whole 
affair — 1 gather that he really liked Rossetti^s designs when 
he saw tlicin, and he was not without a perceptible liking and 
regard for Rossetti himself, so far as he knew him (they had 
first met at Mr. Patmore’s house in December 1849); but 
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the illustnilion of S/. Cecilia pu/,zled him not a little, and he 
had lo give up the pi'oblc[n of what it had to do with his 
verses. If I may be allowed to express my 0[)inion of so 
great a man as Tennyson— whom I met on several occasions, 
and who honoured me by much freedom of converse — I 
should say that he had not any particular insight into matters 
of pictorial art as such, although he appreciated and prized 
the art as one of the forms in which the mind of man 
expresses beautiful ideas. 1 did not observe liim to be at ah 
a ** connoisseur.” Rossetti put this affair of the wood-blocks 
in entertaining terms in a letter to Mr. Bell Scott dated 
February 1857 : — 


‘‘ I have designed five l)locks for Tennyson, some of which are 
still culling and maiming. It is a thankless task. After a fortnighl^s 
work niy block goes to the engraver, like Agng delicately, and is 
hewn to pieces before the Lord Harry. 

*LM)nRi:ss to the dai.ziei. ukothkrs. 

0 Woodman, spare that block, 

Oh gosh not anyhow 1 
IL took Icn days by clock, 
ra fain protect it now. 


1 


% 



C/ionts — Wild Laughter from Dalzicl's Workshop.*’ ! .► 

k. ■' 

As I am here speaking of 'rennyson, 1 lake occasion to I 
mention two sketches of him which my brother made; not! 
of superior import as works of art, yet from all points of view I'; 
highly interesting. It was on 27 September iBss that the | 
Brownings, being then for a while in London, invited two or | 
three friciuls to the hou.se they were occupying, 13 Dorset 1; 
Street, to meet 'rcnny.son, who had undertaken to read aloud | 
his poem of Maud, recently published. The audience was a | 
.small one, the privilege accorded to cacli individual all the | 
higher: Mr. and Mrs. Browning, Miss 13 rowning, my brother, | 
and my.sclf, and 1 think there was one more— either Madox t v 
Brown, or else Mimt or VVoolncr. The latter had returned to f'. 
London from Australia in the aulniTin of 1854. Tennyson, I; 
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sealed on a sofa in a cliaractenstic attitude, and holding tine 
volume near his eyes (for lie was decidedly short-sighted, 
though one would hardly think so from liis descriptive poems), 
read Maud riglit through. My brother made two pen-and-ink 
sketches of Ihm, and gave one of them to Browning. So far 
as I remember, the Poet Laureate neither saw what Dante 
was doing, nor knew of it afterwards. His deep grand voice, 
with slightly cliaunting intonation, was a noble vehicle for 
the perusal of mighty verse. On it rolled, sonorous and 
emotional. Rossetti, according to Mr. Hall Caine, spoke of 
the incident in these terms : “ I once heard Tennyson read 
Ma\id\ and, wl\ilst the fiery passages were delivered with a 
voice and vehemence which he alone of living men can 
compass, tlie softer passages and the songs made tlic tears 
course down his cheeks.’’ I remember that on a later occa- 
sion Tennyson told me that he knew no one so well-fitted 
as himself for reading Milton aloud ; as lie liad a deep chest 
and long-drawn breath, and could finish the weighty periods 
of many lines together without a second inhalation. After 
U'ennyson and Maud came Browning and Fra Lippo Lippi 
— read with as mucli of sprightly variation as there was in 
Tennyson of sustained continuity. Truly a night of the 
gods, not to be remembered without pride and pang. 

The Seed of David was an imporlant matter in my brother’s 
professional life. The Cathedra! at Llandaff was in 1856 
undergoing a complete restoration. One of the Architects 
employed was Mr. John P. Seddon, who had already become, 
and always continued, a very steady friend to Rossetti, alert 
in promoting his interests whenever he could. A painting 
was wanting for the reredos of the renewed Cathedral ; and 
Mr. John Seddon, seconded by his elder brother 'riiomas the 
painter, bethought himself of Rossetti. Mr. Thomas Seddon 
had lately been abroad in the East with Mr. Holman Hunt, 
and had painted, among other things, an admirably faithful 
view of Jerusalem, which is now in the National Gallery, 
consigned thither by a public subscription in which my brother 
bore an active part. I'his subscription took place after the 
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mchincholy death of Mr. Seddon in Cairo, to which city 
had gone in the autumn of 1856. There he died of dyscn^ 
very soon after his arrival,, and a life full of brightness, t 
a career full of high promise, were suddenly cut short at 
early age of thirty-five. In March 1856, prior to starting 
h-gypt, Mr. Thomas Seddon brought round to Rosset 
studio a Member of Parliament connected with Llandaff, I 
Henry Austin Jh'ucc (the late Lord Aberdare) ; and it \ 
agreed that iny brother .sliould undertake the painting of ‘ 
re red os for a sum of £400. The subject — named by hi ms 
The Seed of DavuU though other titles have often been app! 
to it — liad to take the form of a triptych. In the centre 
the Infant Christ adored by a Shepherd and a King ; on c 
side His ancestor the shepherd David standing forth to bal 
with Goliath ; on the other side, the same ancestor as Ki 
iiarping to the glory of Jehovah. The work was compict 
in 1864, and continues to occupy its place in the Cathedral. 

The walcr-colour.s of The Bine Closet^ The Wedding of . 
Geoi^ge^ and The 'Tune of Seven Toxvers^ bring us into 
different relation of life and work. They may be referr 
to that phase of Rossetti’s painting which more cspccia 
fostered his connexion with certain young men— now 
world-wide fame — at Oxford University, and which led 
hi.s own pictorial experiments in Oxford. One of the 
youvAg men, William Morris, took from Rossetti, as titles 1 
poems, tlie first and the tliird of these titles for picture 
the poems however arc not founded on the pictures in ai 
material degree. Botii pictures and poems arc pure phantasi 
and independent pliantasic.s. 

To some eyes Ro.ssctti’s chivalric-romantic inventions a 
mere l<ncll-cchocs of chivalry, or mere fleeting suggestions 
romance. It is interesting to observe what was one quart 
in which they were very differently construed. There w 
a deeply devout Methodist, James Smetharn, who was also 
painter. Painting was his profession and his enjoymen 
religion was his life. He produced many work.s, not of larj 
dimension, full of fine tlircads of imagination, and of rcfiiu 
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though not powerful art. He is at present better known by 
Ills remarkable Letters^ published in 1892. He appears to 
have seen something of Rossetti in 1843, at Cary’s Academy ; 
again after 1851 ; and more especially from 1863 through all 
the ensuing years, until liis own mental and physical break- 
down, owing to overstrained religious notions, withdrew him 
from all society. Tliis, expressed in a letter of December 
1865, is what he thought of Rossetti’s works of the class 
rcfci'i'cd to : — 

Your St. Georges and Sir Galahads arc aln^ost die only modern 
pictures of heroes that reach the Christian ideal, in my judgment, ns 
to expression. Not to be invidious in naming artists, the modern 
knight is a proud, vain, tniculeiU rascal. Yours arc ‘ renewed in the 
spirit of their minds’ — couldn’t do a mean or wrong thing- -fear 
nothing and nobody ; but would not hurt a fly or strike an un- 
necessary blow. So I greatly esteem and respect them.” 

An earlier letter, September i860, relates in detail to the 
water-colour lately mentioned of The Wedding of Si. George : — 

‘^Onc of the grandest things, like a golden dim dream. Love 
'credulous all gold/ gold armour, a sense of secret enclosure in 
‘ pa lace- chambers far apart ’ ; but quaint chambers in quaint palaces, 
where angels creep in through .sliding-panel doors, and stand behind 
rows of flowers, drumming on golden belts, with wing.s crimson and 
green. I'here was also a queer remnant of a dragon's head which 
he had brouglu up in a l)ox.” 

As to writing, there was not in these yeans anything of 
such importance as to claim record here, Dante Rossetti 
adhered faithfully to his resolve that he would for the present 
be a painter and not a poet. 


XX. 

OXFORD MEN AND IVORK-RURNEfONKS, MORRIS, 
SWIiVnURNE. 

Tmk circle of Rossetti’s intimacies had gradually changed, 
and by the middle of 1856 a new and stimulating environ- 
VOL. I. 13 
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jMcnt was his. 1 will go back upon my steps a litUc, prior 
to going forward again. 

As friends towards the year 1847 I specified the Hcimaniis^ 
Munro, Major Caldcr Campbell, aiid BcU Scott. Then came 
Madox Brown, Hunt, and Millais ; eind, in the train of the 
last two, the other Pra:raphaelites — Collinson, VVoolncr, and 
Stephens, along with Dcvercll and the Tuppers, or more 
especially John L. Tiippcr. There were also— William 
North; James Mannay; the Secldons, with the portrait-painlcr 
Lowes Dickinson, and the gla.ss- pa inter John R. Clayton; the 
Howitts and Miss Barbara Leigh Stnitli (Mrs. Bodichon); 
the Patmores, along with the Ormc family (Mrs. Ormc being 
sister to Mrs. Patmore), and the Irish poet William Ailing- 
ham ; the paijiters George Price Jioycc and Arthur Hughes; 
and the Brownings. Then came Riiskin arid his connexion — 
including the Working Men's College, in which my brother 
took a drawing-class for two or three years, ending towards 
the close of 1858. Madox Brown then conducted it for 
a wdiilc ; yet Rossetti's link with the College was not 
entirely broken, and he was still doing something there in 
I'cbruary 1862. 

Some of these were now dead : Dcvcrell, North, and 
I’hoinas Scdclon. Major Campbell and the first Mrs. Patmore 
did not long survive. Others, for one rca,son or another, Imd 
passed wholly or chiefly out of niy brother’s ken — Millais, 
CclUnsou, and the hospitable Orme family. the 

brilliant novelist, writer, and talker, was now or soon after- 
wards settled in Kdinburgh, with his beautiful and admirable 
wife (liighly valued by Rossetti), and his young family. The 
Brownings were mostly in FlorencJc, John Scildon in Wales, 
Allingham in Ireland, and Scott in Newcastle. Hunt, owing 
to his absences in the East and other circumstances, was not 
very often seen ; nor yet the Hcinianns, Stephens, Tapper, 
Dickinson, Clayton, the Ilowiths, Miss Barbara Smith, or 
Patmore. Tlicrc remained Madox Brown and Ruskin con- 
stantly but separately ; Munro, Woollier, and Boyce, prcll/ 
frequently. Of course there were others as well, but hardly 
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any wlio conntcci as more than casual and pleasant acquaint- 
ances. Robert Brough, Charles Bagot Cayley, VVIiitlcy 
Stohes, and George Augustus Sala, were among these. 

The first mention which I find of Bunie-Joncs — the Sir 
Edward Buriic-Joncs of our present day — is in a letter from 
my brother to Brown, dated 6 June 1856. This young 
Oxford studetU — a Birmingham man destined for the Church, 
but with a strong bias towards art, which found vent at this 
time in romantic pen-and-ink designs of remarkable richness 
and cjuality — had conceived a high idea of Rossetti’s powers. 
He called upon him, showed a design or two, and was forth- 
with recognized by Rossetti— with an instinctive power, in 
which he liad few rivals, of seeing at a glance what is 
intrinsically excellent, as well as what is predestined to remain 
second-rate — as a born artist of quite exceptional faculty, and 
capable of doing consummate work. He urged Mr. Jones to 
become a professional painter. Jones obeyed the external, 
and also the internal, monitor, and the world is the richer for 
his decision. 

Through Burnc-Jone.s my brother soon came to know 
William Morris, and .soon afterwards — but thi.s I think was 
only in Oxford— Algernon Charles Swinburne. It is a 
natural temptation to .say something in detail about these 
three most highly distinguished men— their look.s In youth, 
tlicir character, demeanour, and attainments. I shall however 
forbear. 'I’heir personality, along with their work, form.s part 
of the annals of England, and indeed of Europe, in the 
nineteenth century, and my hand might prove infirm to limn 
them as they were and arc. 

Ihior to hi.s knowledge of Burne-Jones, my brother had 
already been invited to lake .some part in art-work in Oxford. 
In 1855 the Oxford Museum was in course of erection, much 
under the iunucncc of Mr. Ruskin, and his theories in archi- 
tecture and decoration ; and the architect, Mr. Benjamin 
Woodward, in July 1855, asked Rossetti to do some of the 
designing-work in connexion with it. Mr. Woodward was 
an Irishman, of excellent ability and highly refined taste. 
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Me was the very reverse of what Irishmen arc currently 
assumed to be, and was (without any exception, unless it be 
that of Mr. Cayley, the translator of Dante, Pctrarca, and 
Hornci’) the most modest, retiring, and shyly taciturn man 
of noticeable talent whom it has ever been my fortune to 
meet, lie was of handsome and rather stately presence, 
eminently gentle and courteous. His health was poor, and 
he died in j86i, wlicn he had barely attained middle age. 
Among other edifices, he built a very elegant Insurance- 
office, in Venetian Gothic, almost opposite my brother's 
Chambers in Chatham Place. It has long been dcinolishccl, 
and London contains perhaps nothing equal to it hi its own 
way. I do not think that my brotlier did anything for the 
Oxford Museum, to which .some of his friends contributed 
statues — Woolncr being the sculptor of Lord Bacon, Munro 
of Galileo, and John Tupper of Linnaeii.s, a work of observably 
faithful naturalism. Ro.ssclti however soon undertook some 
work for another Oxford structure with which Mr. Woodward 
was concerned, the Union Dcbaling-room.s. The proposal 
was l\.o.ssctti's own. He had accojnpariicd Mn Woodward to 
ilie building at the outset of the Long Vacation of 1857, and 
he thoiiglu the bays of tlic Debating-rooin would be suitable 
for wall-paintings, and suggc.stcd tliat they should be covered 
with temper«vpicturcs from the Romance of King Arlhun 
d'hi.s was \U}i a specially appropriate theme, but Rossetti had 
not at that time any very clear notion of the purpose which 
llie room was to serve. Malory’.s Mo^tc iV Arthur is a book to 
wiiieli, .so far as memory serves me, he had not iiaicl any 
marked attention in earlier years. Perhaps Mr. Morris, rather 
than his self-directed readings, had imprcHsccl its interest upon 
him, and Morris, at llic same time as Rossetti, offered lo 
paint somctliing in the Union Room. At any rate my 
brotlier was now in a vigorously Arthurian mood^ which 
lasted some years, and never left him entirely. 

Mr. (Lord) Bowen was then the President of the Union, 
and took an active part in bringing the piojcct to bean 
Ko.ssetli gave liis work gratis, lasting for several months, 
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beginning in thal Long Vacation, and so did the other 
artists who co-operated with him ; but all costs, including 
travelling expenses and the living of the artists (or of those 
who were not Oxford residents), were borne by the Society ; 
and I have understood that — as the young men made them' 
selves much at their ease — these charges finally amounted to 
a licavy sum, moj'e very possibly than would have been 
demanded and paid as mere commissions for painting. 

Ivossctti’s work in the Union Building was done after he 
had cotitributed something to a monthly publication, The 
Oxford and Cambridge. Mtxgazine, in which Morris was a 
leading writer. This serial, uiiclcr the editorship of the Rev. 
William Fulforcl, was started in January 1856, and lasted a 
year. Towards the summer of 1856 Ro.ssctti published here 
The Burden of Nineveh^ and The Staff and Scrip ; also 
re-printed 'The lUesscd l)aino.':e!^ slightly altered from the 
form which it bore in I'hc Germ. Most readers may agree 
with me in ihinking that all these three poems arc among 
the very best that liossctli ever produced. The Burden of 
Nineveh was begun, and probably completed, in the autumn 
of [850; The Staff and Scrip may date in 1852. The 
Nineveh struck Ruskin most forcibly, and he wrote the 
following letter :~ 

Dii/Wi l<assK'i''J'i, 

“ 1 am wild to know who i.s the author of The Burden of 
Nineveh^ No. 8 of Oxford and Cambridge. Tt is glorious. 
Please find out for me, and sec if I cim get acquainted with him.’' 

The wnccrlainly here expressed appears, from the con- 
cluding phrase, to be genuine, but it was hardly needful. 
Rossetti inusl of course have written back that he wa.s the 
author ; and 1 fancy that a very large Bravo !” which form.s 
the commencement of another letter from Mr. Ruskin may 
be the response to tliis avowal. The word is shaped out of 
a series of notes of admiration. 

For the painting- work at the Union Ro.s.setti as.socialcd 
several young painters with himself besides Morris — Buiaie- 
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Jones, Arthur Hushes, Vnlcntlnc Prin.scp (whom he got to 
know about this time, visiting at the pleasant and fashionable 
residence of his parents, Little Holland House), Spencer 
Stanhope, and J. Hiingerford Pollen. He asked Bell Scott 
to join, blit this did not take effect. jMiinro carved in .stone, 
from a design by Rossetti, the bas-relief of the tympanum, 
Khfo' Arthur and the Round Table. Rossetti undertook a 
large subject, Sir Laiincclol before the Shrine of the SaHgra€l\ 
and, at a later date, a second, Sir Galahad receiving the 
San^raeL Some good work was done in the room, and some 
other work which, without being exactly good, was at least 
interesting and noticeable ; but the whole affair ended in 
material failure. Not one of these artists knew much— 
hardly one of them anything— about wall-painting. They 
worked with rccklc.ss .sclf-confidcncc, and one might almost 
say upon a mere system of “ happy-go-lucky." Tlie walk 
were new, and not properly prepared— not even fiatlcncd. 
The tempera-process adopted was little more than water- 
colour painting, and of course the pictures flaked off— be- 
coming a phantom, and then a wreck. After a while things 
did not go entirely .smooth with the Union Committee. Most 
of the pictures— including the two by Rossetti — were not 
brought to completion. In 1869 Mr. Thursficld renewed 
ncgociations. They were entertained with some good-will, 
but came to nothing, licforc thi.s, a local painter had been 
called in, and tried his hand. That also proved to be in 
vain ; and for many years past the painted surface of tlic 
Union walls has been a confused hybrid between a smudge 
and a blank. 

There i.s a letter from my brother to Madox Brown, which 
forecasts one of the moral.s of this enterprise. Ife says that 
he is doing the work in a more painstaking method than he 
had anticipated. “It is very jolly work in itself, but really 
one is mad to do such things." 

If 1 am not mistaken, it was while Rossetti was painting in 
the Union room that an under-graduate, looking equally 
youthful and brilliant, came forward, and was introduced to 
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vIk painter, or possibly introduced himself. This \Yas 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. So my brother's sojourn in 
Oxford had at least one good result — that of bringing him 
into personal contncl, and soon into very intimate friendship, 
with the greatest figure in our poetical literature since the 
advent of Tennyson and of Browning. Mr. Swinburne 
dedicated to him his first volume, The Queen Mother, ami 
Rosaui itnd ; M r . M o r r i s t h c I i 1< e w i t h The Defence of G nenevei c, 
and other Poevts, In fact Rossetti was v'low in the position of 
wliat the French term a Chef ddicolc. He had not only borne 
a leading part in founding and guiding the Pra'rapliaclitc 
movement, but lie had fornicd a totally different group of 
believing admircr.s in the very diverse centre of Oxford 
University. It lias been .stated that Rossetti called Mr. 
Morris “ the greatest literary identity of our time/* and Mr. 
Swinburne “ highest in inexhaustible splendour of execution.** 
I do not know where these expressions occur ; but can 
believe lliat tliey intimate exactly, or pretty nearly, wliat he 
felt on the subject. 

Another incident of importance took place in Oxford. I 
give some details which I find in Mr. Scott’s book, and 
1 regard them as correct. I'lic Union artists, or some of 
them, went to the Oxford Theatre one evening, and saw, in 
the front box above them, a very youthful lady whose aspect 
fascinated them all. My brother was the first to observe her. 
Her face was at once tragic, mystic, passionate, calm, 
beautiful, and gracious — a face for a sculptor, and a face for 
a painter -a face .solitary in luiglatul, and not at all like that 
of an ICnglishwoman, but rather of an Ionian Greek. It wa.s 
not a face for lliat large class of linglish people who only 
take to the ‘^pretty,*’ and not to the bcaiUifiil or superb. 
Her complexion was clark and pale, her eyes a deep pene- 
trating gi'cy, her massive wealth of hair gorgeously rippled, 
and tending to black, yet not without some deep-sunken 
glow. Soon she was traced to be Mis.s Burden, daughter of 
a busiiiass-man in the University-city. My brother obtained 
the privilege of painting from her, and .several of liis paintings 
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and designs in Oxford bear trace of lier countenance. In later 
years hers was the ideal face which speaUs to you out of very 
many of his principal works. Otlicrs among the Oxford 
band of painters secured the like privilege; and soon Miss 
Burden became Mrs. William Morri.s. If Rossetti had done 
nothing else in painting (and some people seem to suppose, 
most erroneously, that he did little else) except the ideal, and 
also very real, transcription of tins unique type of female 
beauty, he might still, on that ground alone, .survive in the 
chronicles of the art. 

In 1857 a .semi-public exhibition, which came to be 
termed the Pra:raphaclitc Exhibition,'* was got up at No. 4 
Rus.scll Place, Fitzroy Square (now embodied in Charlotte 
Street). My brother contributed to it the water-colours of 
Doiitds Dreaniy Danle drawing an Angel in Memory of 
Biuitricr^ Alary N a'saye}iv\\v\\\Q\\ i.s I suppose \\\^ AnnuncindQn 
water-colour previously mentioned), and The Hlnc Closet \ 
along with Ilcstcnm Rosa^ and The Magdalene at the Doer 
if Simon the JAtarisee — being prc.siimably the pen-and-ink 
designs — and photographs of the Tennyson designs, taken 
before l])C engraving procc.s.s. This .small display, by Jnin.sclf 
and his colleagues, excited a considerable amount of atten- 
tion, more among those critics and visitors who were well- 
disposed towards the .school than among tho.se who were 
hostile. It served to confirm the impression that something 
was still going on in the country very different from what 
could be .seen in the ordinary picturc-.show.s. Other con- 
tributors were Messrs. Millais, Hunt, Brown, Hiighc.s, Inch- 
bold, Collins, Brett, William Davis, and Windus, with the 
late Thomas Seddon. 

Miss SiddaVs health continued a subject of great anxiety 
in thc.se years, and .she repaired to one or another hcalth- 
rc.sort from time to lime — Dante Rossetti joining her there. 
In one instance they were in Badi (I think towards the end 
of 1856); in a second instance, 1857-8, at Matlock, where 
they made a stay of .several months, getting on towards a 
year. In February 1857 there was a scheme of a sort of 
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joint cstablislnnent, or “ College/’ for various artists. Burne- 
Jones and Morris entered into the project, and at least one 
otiicr painter was proposed, besides Rossetti, who was under 
the impression that, before the plan could take actual effect, 
he and Lizzie would be married. He found however, on 
speaking to her, that she was decidedly indisposed to enter 
into any plan which would domicile her in the same place 
with the third painter here referred to; and Rossetti himself, 
writing to Madox Brown, said — ” I do not think he has lately 
acted as a frietid towards me in Iicr regard/’ These arc 
circumstances wliich I need not speak of further, and indeed 
they arc not clearly within my knowledge or recollection. 
'I'hc project never came to anything ; nor was it perchance, 
in itself, a very feasible one. 

Those readers who have perused Mr. Bell Scott’s book 
with diligence will have observed in it a letter from Mr. 
Holman Hunt written within a few days after llic close of 
niy brother’s life. It contains the following passage:-' 

*M^ossclti’s death is ever in iny mind. ... I had long ago for- 
given him, and forgoUen the ofTcnce, which in fact, taken altogetlicr, 
worked tuc good rather than havtu. Indeed, I had intended in 
recent limes to call upon him. . , . Onr talk over the past is 
deferred until our meeting in the liilysLan Idckls, when . , . we may 
talk over back luslory as having nothing in it not atoned for and 
wiped out long ago, and ns having value only as experience which 
has done its work in making us \>olh wiser and better.” 

I under.stand perfectly well wliat it is that Mr. Hunt terms 
“ the offence/’ but will not dwell upon any details ; only 
remarking that, if my reader choo.scs to ask the old question 
“Who was the woman?” he will not be far wrong, thougii 
his query may chance to remain for ever unanswered. She 
was not any person wliosc name occurs in these pages. The 
incident belongs to the year 1857. It behoves me to add 
that Mr. Hunt was wholly blameless in this matter ; not so my 
brother, who was properly, though I will not say very deeply, 
censurable. This transaction left no trace in his after career. 
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XXI. 

WORK IN 1858-59. 

I'lIE tale of work in these years is not very extensive ; 
bi\t natunilly some things were going on which have been 
previously incntionccl — more especially the Triptych for 
Llanclaff Cathedral There wcrc—the peu-anddnk design 
of Hamlet and Ophelia ; tlic water-colour Mary in the House 
of John ; Salntatio Benincis, representing Dante meeting 
Beatrice in Florence, and in the Garden of Eden, painted in 
oil in a week on a door in Mv* Morris’s residence, The Red 
House, Upton, near l^cxlcy Meath, Woolwich ; a water-colour, 
A Christmas Carol, in which a lady is sliown chaunting as her 
hair is combed out ; and a small oil-picUirc, Bocca Baciata, 
Some other examples can be here pas.sccl over ; though 1 
might specify the very beautiful head, Indian ink, of Mrs. 
Morris, before her marriage, entitled Queen Guencvcrc, and 
now in the Dublin National Gallery. 

"Bocca Baciata” is a phrase occurring in Boccaccio, 
meaning " kissed mouth,” or "a mouth that has been kissed.” 
This picture, a very complete and elegant specimen of the 
skill which Rossetti had by this time, the autumn of 1859, 
attained in the painting-art, is a bust fancy-portrait of a 
woman, with a number of marigolds. The sitter was the 
one whom Mr. Bell Scott describes in the following term.s : — 

" 'fhe paradoxical conclusion that women and flowers were the 
only ol^jects worth painting was brought about by the appearance 
of other ladies besides Miss Siddal coming within his [Rossetti's] 
orbit. Among these the most important was one who must have 
had some overpowering attractions for In'm, although I never could 
see what they were. He met her In the Strand. She was cracking 
nuts with her teeth, and throwing the shells about. Seeing Rossetti 
staring at her, she threw some at him. Delighted with this brilliant 
naivete, l\e forthwith accosted her, and carried lier off to sit to him 
for her portrait.” 

I knew this person extremely well, and shall call her Mrs. 
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H , which was the correct initial at, or soon after, the time 

when my brother hrst met her. [ cannot vecoUcct ever 
hearing anything about the nuts, but do not contest Mr. 
Scott’s statement on that point. I do contest the allegation 
tliat my brother concluded that “ women and flowers were the 
only objects worth painting/* and several of his works, executed 
later than 1859, arc there to confute it. That he often did 
paint beautiful women with floral adjuncts is however quite 
true. The gentlemen who commissioned or purchased his 
pictures are chiefl}' responsible for thus result ; as he, on the 
contrary, would in several iiustanccs have preferred to carry 
out as paintings some of his more important designs, includ- 
ing sometimes numerous figures of both sexes. If Mr. Scott 

"never could .scc^’ what were tlic attractions of Mrs. H , 

his eyesight must have differed from that of many other 
people. She was a pre-eminently fine woman, with regular 
and .sweet feature.s, and a mass of the most lovely blonde hair 
— light-golden or ** harvest yellow.” Bocen Bac/afa^ which is 
a most faithful portrait of licr, might speak for itself. If 

Mr. Scott meant not so much to deny that Mrs. H was 

"fair to see,” but rather to intimate that she had no charm 
of breeding, education, or intellect, he was right enough. 
Another lady of whom iny l^rothcr saw a great deal in 1859, 
and for some little while after, was Mrs. Crabb, known as an 
actress by the name of Miss Merbert l ie greatly admired 
her refined and stately cla.ssical face, was pleased with her 
company, and got her to favour him with sittings in various 
instances. 

In the way of verse, I think f.ovc's Noclnyn and The Song 
of the Bower belong to i859-~two lyrics of passion, and in 
the foi mer ease of fancy as well, which stand at about the 
summit of Rossetti’s lyrical [>crformancc. The Song of the 
Boxver 1 regard as relating to Mi.ss Siddal. Circumstances 
had kept him more apart from her than had been the ease 
in earlier years, and he gave voice to his feelings in this poem. 
So at least I regard it. 

In 1858 Ros.sctli and .some other artists, along with a few 
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amateurs or outsiders (myself one of them), promoted the 
formation of a body called the Hogarth Club— quite a differ*, 
ent body from the one which now bears the same name. 
One object was to hold exhibitions of works by members. 
1 hese exhibitions, being visited by card of admission, and 
thus not strictly public, were convenient to such members as 
did not want to run counter to a rule of the Royal Academy 
whereby any works previously exhibited in public arc ex*. 
eluded from the Academy shows. The first meeting of the 
Club was in July 1858, at No. 178 Piccadilly; later on the 
meetings were at No. 6 Waterloo Place, and the Club con- 
tinued until April i86t. There were two or three exhibi- 
tions, to which my broUier contributed. Me was not mucit 
contcntccl with these displays, being of opinion that some 
of iJic arti.sts elected into t))c Club, and sending works of 
their own, were not partakers in the pictorial aims, nor in 
harmony with the style, of himself and his leading associ- 
ates, such as Madox Brown and Burne-Jones. I hardly 
know now why the Club was dissolved, or allowed to drop. 
Pcrliaps its chief promoters found chat ft did not fully answer 
their expectations, and that the endeavour to *M<ccp things 
going” cost them more trouble tlian it was worth. 


XX M. 

MARRIAGE, 

My brother, as I .said before, was in love with Miss Siddal as 
far back as 1850, and soon after that year there had been 
a definite engagement between tlicm. Nevertheless we have 
now come up to the year i860, and they remained as yet 
unmarried. There were two principal reasons for this delay, 
hirst and foremost came her deplorable ill-health, which was 
oftcMi such as to prevent either of them from entertaining the 
idea of matrimony at a time when other circumstancc.s would 
have been propitious to it. She looked delicate, and to a 
skilled eye probably very ill, but had not in the least degree 


lost her beauty, nor even lier comeliness. Second, his money- 
position, though by no means so bad oriwitli so little outlook 
as that of many another young painter, continued for some 
while precarious ; his receipts small, his habits, if not exactly 
extravagant, unthrifty to the extent of improvidence, his 
purse often empty, and needing to be replenished by some 
cxpcclicnt or otlicr apart from that of the regular day’s work. 
A pawnbroker was a frequent resource — necessarily a very 
scatUy one, and vdtimatdy on the losing side. Besides all 
this, it may be true that, wlicn a moment came for making 
the plunge, he hesitated, temporized, and lost it ; and this 
would be only natural for a man immersed in pictorial and 
partly in literary projects unci doings, to whom every hour 
was precious and bespoken, and who moreover — such was my 
brothci-'s ease — was very difficult to be stirred out of his daily 
groove of habit and association. 

\iy tlic beginning of i860 Rossetti's position, as regards 
commissions and consequent income, had improved ; though 
it was still far from being so pro.spcrous and secure as it 
became some years later. The Triptych for Llanclaff was 
going on. The arrangement with Mr. Ruskin had probably 
come to an end, or was proceeding languidly and intermit- 
tently. Mr. Boyce remained an occa.sional purchaser, and 
Colonel Gillum, who first came to my brother with an intro- 
duction from Browning, and who is now well known as a 
zealous philanthropist, the founder and director of a Boys’ 
Home.” Mr. Lealhurt of Ncwcastlc-ou-'rync took several 
specimens of Rossetti’s art ; and more particularly Mr. 
Tlioinas E. IMint, of Leeds, a stockbroker and prominent 
Nonconformist leader. He began purchasing towards tl)C 
end of 1856, and seemed ready to ac<iuivc, on terms more 
than tolerably liberal, almo,st anything that the painter had 
to offer iiim. I do not remember how he first came into this 
particular arti.stic circle. He bought from .several so-cailcd 
Praeraphaelitc painters, and possibly Mr. Holman Hunt, as 
having exceptional hold on the religious world, may have 
come foremost. Rossetti, with his constant alertness for his 
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friends' inlcrcsts, got Mr. Plint to purchase from Madox 
Brown, Burne-Jones, and Morris. This professional advan- 
tage however was not to continue long, for in the course of 
i860 Mr. Plint died very suddenly, leaving Rossetti's affairs 
with his estate much embroiled, what between payments made 
and pictures due but not yet brought to completion. 

In April i860, and also in May, my brother was down 
with Lizzie at Hastings. The reader of these Pamily-letters 
will observe one addressed to me on 17 April, showing the 
very alarming condition of her health at that lime, as well as 
the fact that he had then in his possession an ordinary license 
for marriage. A letter to Madox Brown, 22 April, is couched 
in .still stronger terms, saying that Lizzie '‘has seemed ready 
to die dally, and more than once a day/' At last however 
the moment arrived, and on 23 May they were married at 
St. Clemen t’.s Church, Maslings. It is pleasant to observe, 
from the note whicli Rossetti addressed to 13 rown on this 
very clay, that he had beforehand paid his bride die little 
attention of getting her initials, L. K. R., stamped in cipher 
on t he note pa per. 

They went away at once on a wedding-trip by Tol Ices lone 
and Boulogne to Paris — a city which had in previous in.slances 
seemed favourable to Lizzie’s health. At Boulogne Rossetti 
saw again his good old friends the Maenzas, and his bride 
viewed them both, but more especially Signor Maenza, with 
great predilection. Her constitution rallied to some extent, 
and they stayed in Paris until near the close of June, my 
brother continuing there to do something in the way of his 
profc.ssion. llis ideas on matters of art were now considerably 
different from what they had been when he visited Paris with 
Holman Hunt in 1849. He had shed the prejudices — a 
compound between the juvenile, the half-informed, the wilful, 
and the huinoursomc — of I\R.]Vi 3 in, and no longer sctin'i))ci‘ccl 
through the Louvre until he foiiiul .some picture of tlic less 
fully matured period of art winch !ut hi.s fancy. In j86o he 
pronounced the gorgeous Paul Veronese of The Marriage in 
Cana to be tlie greatest picture in the world.” This again, 
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iT fi cc from clear perversity, was rash for a pictorial student 
and practitioner whose world ” of art consisted only of 
I .ondon, Paris, and Belgium, to the exclusion of all those 
inastcrpieccs of which one knows nothing solid until one 
lias been elsewhere — more especially in Italy. And later on, 
1871, he had got to think Veronese (and also Tin tore t) 
“ simply detestable without their colour and handling’*; but, 
as the colour and handling arc in the Marriage of Caua 
picture, he must have retained a very vivid admiration for 
that. 

As 1 have said, Rossetti did some amount of art-work in 
Paris. Me brought into its present form the pen-and-ink 
design named How they met Themselves^ and designed, if he 
did not partly paint, the subject of Dr, Johnson and the 
Afc.lhodisticat Young Ladies at the Mitre Tavern, As he 
was not a little superstitious, and sensitive to ill omens, I 
am somewhat surprised that he look up the former of these 
drawings. Here the lady— studied from Li^^zic, and very 
like her— is rcpre.scntcd swooning away as she encounters 
her own wraith — not to spcalc of her lover or husband, who 
grasps hi.s wsworcl on seeing the wraith of himself. To meet 
onc*.s wraith is ominous of death, and to figure Lizzie as 
meeting her wraith might well have struck her bridegroom 
as uncanny in a high degree. In less than two years the 
weird was wofully fulfillccU 

V rom Paris tlic bride and bridegroom returned to the old 
quarters in London, U) Chatham Place— enlarged later on 
by breaking through the wall of an adjoining house, and 
adding some apartments on the same floor. With this 
addition the domicile became compact, comfortable, sightly, 
and fully siifiicicnt for all present wants. They also took 
for a while part of a house in Downshirc Hill, Hampstead, 
where they were near tlie Madox Browns. This was princi- 
pally or wholly with a view to Lizzie’s health. 
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xxin. 

MARRfICD IJFE. 

INlk. Scott has expressed the opinion that Rossetti 

was not well adapted for marriod life. He terms marriage 
an even way of life the most unlikely possible to suit his 
late development.” 13y the phrase “ lus late development” 
Mr. Scott means apparently that Rossetti, not having in- 
dulged in any juvenile amours or entanglements, had in the 
process of years become more susccpliblc to influences of 
that character. On this point T have already had my say, 
atid have made my reader aware that Rossetti was in love 
with liis future wife as far back as his twenty-third year, 
and had deferred marriage for reasons all of them intelligible, 
and some cogent. 1 do not, however, dissent from Mr» 
Scott’s opinion that my brother, at the age of tliirty-two, 
was less likely to settle down into the ordinary habits of 
married life than many other men would have been. 

1-Iis poetical and artistic temperament, Ws devotion to the 
ideas and practice of an artist and poet, his now rooted 
bachclor-cu.sloms of working when he could or when he liked, 
of keeping any hours or no recognized hours, of living in 
chambers without a regular hoinc^clinncr, of seeing any people 
he cho.se just as they happened to coinc, tno.st of them inen, 
of eschewing the minor observances of society in the way of 
visiting and drcs.sing, etc, — and in sliort his propensity for 
doing whatever he liked simply because he liked it, and 
without any .sclf-accoinmodation to what other people might 
like instead — all this made it improbable that he would prove 
a complai.sant or well-matching husbatul on tl^c ordinary lines 
of complaisance. Me was not what I should call “ Bohemian ” 
— he neither drank nor gambled nor betted nor smoked nor 
amu.scd himself in any rough-and-ready manner ; but certainly 
he did not belong to the tribe of tho.se decorous citizens whose 
highest ambition seems to be that they should demean them- 
selves the one like the other, and all in some conformity to 
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the uppei* classes/’ Besides, lie had lon^y been inured to 
aving things his own way, and to a certain ungtaidgingly 
onceded leadership even among the men of genius who 
jrmed his inner circle. He might have modified lago’s 
hrase, and said, Tor I am nothing if not dominant.” It is 
■) be remembered that his wife was perfectly accustomed to 
is habits, had much of tendency and feeling in the same 
ircction as himself, and, from her constant and severe ill- 
ealth if from no other cause, was very little in the way of 
olitc visiting or elegant sight-seeing. 

Two families she did very frequently visit with — the Madox 
Irowns and the Morrises ; and I suppose in a minor degree 
1C Burnc-Jonc.scs, for Mr. Jones had nianicd (Miss Georgina 
lacdonalcl) very soon after my brother’s wedding. The 
lacdonakls were a rather numerous family, all or most of 
'horn were in some degree known to my brother, and were 
lobably not unknown to his wife. Two of the sisters arc now 
Ir.s. Poynlcr, wife of the Director of the National Gallery, 
nd Mrs. Kipling, mother of Mr. Rudyarcl Kipling. With 
1C Brown and Morris families Mrs. Rossetti stayed every 
ow and tlicn along with her husband, and at some other 
nics without l\im. The Riiskins they saw occasionally, but 
ol so regularly as might have been expected. For one 
'.ason or another I happen to have witnessed very little of 
ly brother’s married life. We lived at opposite ends of the 
)wn— he by Blackfriars Bridge, and I, with my mother and 
sters, near Regent’s J’ark (166 Albany Street), and cacli of 
5 had his separate unavoidable cccupation.s. 

There is a pretty little letter from Mr. Ruskin, congratulating 
»antc and Lhzic on their marriage. It is dated 4 September 
36 o, as he Iiad been away at a prior date. I extract the 
Dstscript ; — 

I looked over all the book of skctclics at Chatham Place ycstcr- 
ly [the book of sketches was a large hnndsoinc volume given to 
ossetti hy Lady Dairy inplc, a most obliging friend of his, sister 
Mrs. Prinsep. He inserted into its comniodioiis leaves a great 
VOL. I. 14 
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number of pencil and other drawings, many of wliic), remained 
undisposed'of up to the date of his death. Mr. Ruskin, it is to be 
inforred, Iiad called in Cliathain Place on some day when the 
Rossettis were slaying at their lodgings at Hampstead]. I think 
Ida .should he very Itappy to see how much more heautifully, per- 
fectly, and tenderly, you draw when you are drawing her titan when 
you draw anybody else. Site cures you of all your worst faults when 
you only look at her.” 

Thc.se dravving.s of Lizzie, very consicicrabic in number from 
fir.st lo last, tvere made some before and .some after marriage. 
There i.s a .substantial rnca.siiic of tnitb in tvhat Mr. Ru.sk-iii 
.said as lo their quality, pure and exquisite in a high degree, 
as pitted against even the finest drawings which my brothor 
niacle from other sitters at any period of his pictorial career. 

After allowing for the three married couplc.s whom I have 
nainctl, there was not, ! think, any person whom Rossetti 
saw, dtiring his wedded life, .so constantly and so delightedly 
as Mr. Swinburne. This poet’s first volume— the two dramas 
of 't'fic Queen Mother anti Rosttuiuitd — came out in tiic only 
complclctl year, 1861, of my brother’s marriage. It did not 
create any particular stir, but Ro.ssetti kucw perfectly well 
what to tliink of the volume, and of its author and his future. 
Mr. .Swinburne’s brilliant intellect, bi.s wide knowledge of 
poeliy anti astonishing memory in tpiotalion, bi.s cntliiisiasm 
for whatsoever he recognized as great, his fascinating audacity 
and pungency in talk, and the singular and ingenuous charm 
of his intinncr lo any one whom he either liked or respected, 
intulc him the most welcome of comrades to Rossetti. For 
wliat litis archiiuagc of verse thought of Mrs. Rossetti 1 may 
refer back to a previous section, XVII. At this lime my 
brother came also into habits of .some intimacy with Mr. 
George Meredith tlie celebrated novelist, and with Mr. 
Frcdcriclc A. Saiidys the painter — of whom Ro.ssetti had 
heard .something in 1857, when Mr, Sandys published a 
caricature of Millais ’.s picture Sir Isumlfrns at the Ford, 
containing figurc,s of Millais himself, along with Hunt and 
Rossetti, but intended chiefiy as a pasquinade agaiast Ruskin. 
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uiotber person who was often in Rossetti’s apartments was 
'Ir. James Anderson Rose, a solicitor and art-collector, who 
Diitinucd on easy and pleasant terms with my brother for 
weral years, though the latter eventually (whatever the 
ause) preferred to lose sight of him. Yet another was Mr. 
vlexanclcr Gilchrist, author of The Life of Ett)\ who was at 
ns time engaged in writing his most praiseworthy Life of 
'lake, h'or Gilchrist the feeling of Rossetti, who first met 
im in the spring of i86i in relation to the Blake work» was 
nc of genuine friendliness. lie liked the writer and his 
j'itings, and had a high regard for his insight as a critic of 
*t. Few of the events occurring at any time of his life .seem 
1 have affected Rossetti as a more staggering blow than tlic 
iddcn death of Gilchrist from scarlet fever,' at the age of 
\\y thirty-three, on 30 November r86i. While his short 
id fierce illness lasted, Rossetti wrote to Mrs. Gilchrist 
Tcring that cither himself or I would keep up tlic invalid\s 
U'rcnt literary work ; and he made another nearly similar 
Ter immediately after Gilchrist's death. But soon a far 
iicllcr blow was to strike him. 

Ret me repeat here, from 'The Life of Aituc Gilchrist — hcr- 
If a nobic-natured woman, whom iny brother knew and 
iprcciated from j86i until his life closed in 1882 — a trait 
liich docs honour to a la<ly occasionally mentioned in my 
igcs, the second Mr.s, Madox Brown. It should be under- 
ood that scarlet fever was then raging in the Gilchrist 
nischold — not only Gilchrist himself, who succumbed, but 
so two of hi.s children, who recovered, being dangerously 
. tneked ; — 

^^In the tragedies of life there .seem to 1)0 among onr follow- 
ings always one or two with a dash of heroism in their natures, 
ts. Madox Brown offered to come and help. Anne Chlchrist, even 
I :n, remembered that Mrs. Brown possessed children — a thought 
’ lich made her decline the noble offer.^' 

Several letters from Rossetti, on this siilycct and others, arc in the 
I Anne Gikhrhi^ Edited by Herbert I L Gilchrist. Unwin, 1887, 
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numi)cr of pencil and other drawings, many of which remained 
undisposed-of up to the date of liis death. Mr. Ruskin, it is to he 
inferred, liad called in Clintham Place on some day when tlic 
Rossettis were staying at their lodgings at Hampstead]. 1 think 
Ida should he very happy to sec how much more beautifully, per- 
fectly, and tenderly, you draw when you are drawing htr than when 
you draw anybody else. She cures you of fill your worst faults when 
you only look at her,'’ 

These drawings of Li;:zie, very considerable in number from 
first to last, were made some before and .some after marriage. 
There is a substantial measure of truth in wimt Mr. Ruskin 
said as to their quality, pure and exquisite in a high degree, 
as pitted against even the finest drawings which my brother 
made from other sitters at any period of his pictorial career. 

After allowing for the three married couples whom I have 
named, there was not, I think, any person whom Ko.sscili 
.saw, during Ins wedded life, so con.stantly and so delightedly 
as Mr. Swinburne, This poet’s first volume — the two dramas 
of The Queen Afother and Rosamund— ‘CW-W mi out in Utc only 
completed year, 1861, of my brother’s marriage. It did not 
create any particular stir, but Rossetti knew perfectly well 
what to think of the volume, and of its author and liis fiilurc. 
Mr. Swinburne’s brilliant intellect, his wide knowledge of 
poetry and astonishing memory in quotation, his cnihusiusin 
for whatsoever he recognized as great, his fascinating auclacily 
and pungency in talk, and the singular and ingenuous cliarm 
of his manner to any one whom he either liked or respected, 
made him the ino.st welcome of comradc.s to Rossetti. For 
what tills archiiiiagc of vcr.se thought of Mr.s. Rossetti I may 
refer back to a previous .section, XVII. At this time my 
brother came also into habits of some intimacy with Mr. 
George McrccUlli the celebrated novelist, and with Mr. 
Frederick A. Sandys the painter — of whom Rossetti had 
heard something in 1857, when Mr. Sandy.s published a 
caricature of Millais’s picture Sir Isumbras at the Ponl^ 
containing figures of Millai.s himself, along with Hunt and 
Ro.sscdi, but intended chiefiy as a pasquinade against Ruskin, 


li.s ttmc engaged in writing his most praiseworthy Life of 
lake. For Gilchrist the feeling of Rossetti, who first met 
iin ill the spring of i86i in relation to the Blake work, was 
nc of genuine friendliness. He liked the writer and his 
ritings, and had a high regard for his insight ns a critic of 
rl. Few of the events occurring at any time of his life seem 
) have affected Rossclli as a more staggering blow than the 
Liddcn death of Gilchrist from scarlet fever,' at the age of 
nly lliirty-thrcc, on 30 November 1861. While his short 
nd fierce illness lasted, Rossetti wrote to Mrs. Gilchrist 
ffering that citlicr himself or I would keep up the invalid’s 
urrciit literary work ; and he made another nearly similar 
ffer immediately after Gilchrist’s death. But soon a far 
rucllcr blow was to strike him* 

Fcl me repeat here, from I'he Life of Anm Giichrist — hcr- 
elf a noblo-nalurcd woman, whom my brother knew and 
pprccialcd from 1861 until his life closed in 1882— a trait 
rliich docs Iionoiir to a lady occasionally mentioned in my 
lagc.s, the second Mr.s. Madox Brown. It should be under- 
itood that scarlet fever was then raging in the Gilchrist 
lonschold— not only Gilchrist himself, who succumbed, but 
ilso two of Ills children, who recovered, being dangerously 
ittackcd : — • 

“ In the iragcclie.s of life there seem to he among our fellow- 
icings alWiiys one or two with a clasli of heroism in their natures, 
Mrs* Madox Brown offered to come and help. Anne Gilchrist, even 
hen, remembered that Mrs. Brow*n possessed children' a thought 
ivliich made her decline ilic noble offcr.“ 

^ Several letters from Bossctlij on tins subject and others, arc in the 
ijook Anne GikhrUi^ Edited by Herbert /A Gilchrht. Unwin, 1887. 
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Married life canaol be exactly happy when one of the 
.spoiLscs is perpetually and grievously ill. Affectionate and 
tcndci* it may be, but not happy ; indeed the very affection 
bars the possibility of happiness. I hardly think that at any 
time in her brief pericjd of marriage was LizyJc Rossetti quite 
so alarmingly ill as she iiad been just before it commenced ; 
but health was irrecoverably gone, and sickness, more or less 
scrioirs, was her constant portion. She was compelled— no 
doubt under medical advicc~to take laudanum or some opiate 
continually, and stimulants alternated with opiatc.s. On 
2 May [86i she was confined of a stillborn female infant — 
Dr. babington, the Head IMiy.sician of the Lyingdn Hospital, 
being called in, as well as another doctor. Immediately before 
this occurrence Rossetti had written, '*Shc has too much 
courage to be in the least downcast lier.sclf ; and she rallied 
from the confinement rapidly enough. 

In tin: .sii miner of i8Cj anotlier of Ro.ssct ti’s friends had 
passed away — Mr.s. WclLs, the sister of Mr. Boyce, and wife 
of the R.A. Ihn trait-painter. Her age may have been under 
thirty. She was herself an exhibiting painter of exceptional 
talent, frfiiii which my brother and many nunc hoped mucii. 

1 le look a portrait of her as she lay in death ; and GilclirLsl, 
.so .s(>on to follow her to the grave, wrote an obituary-notice 
of hei% highly and deservedly eulogistic. 

A phrase in one of my brothcr’.s letters to Madox Brown, 

2 1 )t:cember iK6r, may be worth observing : he profcs-scs to be 
getting awfully fat and toriiid.’* In early youth he was slim 

and railier aticnualetl. This had now for .some while ceased 
tc> be llie case; and the phra.se which he used, though ex- 
aggerated, was not repugnant to fact. After this date he 
was .soinelinies (as for in.stancc in 1873) still falter than then, 
blit with marked variations from time to lime. In his clo.siiig 
years he might be considered thin again. 
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XXIV. 

WORK IN i86o*6i— ^‘y7/£' EARLY ITALIAN POETS''— THE 
MORRIS FIRM. 

At 110 period of Ids life was ixiy brother more busily employed 
than during his brief term of marriage, May i860 to February 
1862. He was much engaged in painting, in a literary 
project, and in a general scheme of art-work. 

The death in i860 of the then principal purchaser of hi.s 
paintings, Mr. Flint, has been previously mentioned. This, 
at the very outset of married life, was a most serious mis- 
fortune and embarrassment to him — and a sorrow as well, for 
he entertained a cordial liking for this liberal and estimable 
man. Mr. Idint had paid him in advance no less a sum than 
^714, for three pictures not yet completed, perhaps hardly 
begun ; and Rossetti had to execute and send in the works 
without so far neglecting other employment as to wrong 
surviving buyers, or to deprive himself and Jiis wife of the 
means of subsi.stcncc from month to month. The details appear 
to some extent in liis Familydcilcrs, Some pictures probably 
were completed without any great delay, and my brother re- 
paid also a part of the purchase-money. In 1865 the whole 
of Mr. Flint’s collection of art was sold off. It included five 
work.s by Rossetti : the small oil-picture named Burd Ataue, 
and the water-colours of The Lowers (called also Carlisle 'rowcr\ 
The Bowcy-gank>i, The Wedding of Si. George.v^wsXDr.Johuson 
with the Methodisiical Yonng Ladies ai the Mil re Tavern. 
Another small oil-picture of his had belonged to Mr. Flint — 
The Queen of Henris (or Regina Cordinni)^ being a portrait 
of Li///Ac Rossetti ; but this, as the .sale was determined upon 
very soon after Liy/zne’s death, \Yas, out of consideration for 
the painter’s feelings, withdrawn from tlic aiiclion under some 
arrangement. There tvcrc also painting.s by Turner, Etly, 
Burne-Jones, Madox Brown, Millais, Holman Hunt, Hughc.s, 
Wallis, Windus, Brett, Alfred Hunt, William Hunt, Lewis, 
Holland, Oakes, Hook, Edouard Ertvc, Leys, and various 
others. This .seems a .sufficiently tempting list ; but for some 
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reason or other (possibly, but 1 cannot affirm it, there was 
a combination of picture-dealers inimical to the new school) 
the sale proved a very great failure -so fur, at any rate, as 
pictures of the ‘‘ Praeraphaclite ” order were concerned. Scarcely 
any even tolerable prices were realized save by Rossetti's 
pictures, and for these the prices were mucli less than Mr. 
JMint had not extravagantly ^iven. For years afterwards, or 
indeed for the remainder of his life, my brother mistrusted the 
clianccs of auction-sales, and did his best to shut out from 
them any works of his own. 

Among the productions of Rossetti in these two years were 
— tl)e water-colour of Lucyeda Borgia (preparing a poison- 
draught); the finished oil-sketch of the old MagdaUne 
subject ; tlic crowded pen-and-ink design of Cassandra 
(pro])hcsying the death of Hector) ; The Annunciation, jDainted 
in oil on a pulpit in the Church of St. Martin-on-lhc-Hill, 
ScarlDorough ; a water-colour head of Mr. Swinburne, I suppose 
tlic most vigorous and finished record of his youth wliich 
posterity will have to cherish ; a red-chalk life-sized head of 
Kuskin ; the oil-picture Fair kosaninnd \ and an oil-picture 
named Daniis Awor^ of symbolical cliaracter. The same 
dc.sign api)cars in a pen-and-ink drawing. There were also 
the two designs for Christina Rossctti*.s volume (published in 
1862) Goldin Market^ and other Poems. The Magdalene 
Stands very fully dc.scribcd in a letter which cny brother in 
1865 addre.sscd to the wife of the purchaser, Mr. Clabbuni 
of Norwich. 'I'his is printed in the Pall Mall Gazette of 
16 January iSyi. 'I'hc. Cassandra is one of the most important 
among all my brother's inventions, Many a tijnedid he wish 
to set-to at painting it, but something always interfered— chiedy 
tlic constant run of commissions for piciure.s of a less exacting 
and Ic.sH costly kind. It was certainly one of his lifelong re- 
grets that tliis subject remained only a design, and not a picture, 
'rhe lime had now come for Rossetti to appear before the 
public a.s author of a volume — The Early Italian Poets. I 
have already spoken at some Icngtli about this very interesting 
series of translations, the work almost entirely of hi.s 
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cij^htccnth to his twenty-second year ; and I wil! avow my 
belief that there was not in the United Kingdom another man 
who could have done them half as well — with half the insight 
into the poetic motives and character of the originals, or half 
the personal power of poetic transfusion, which he brought to 
the task. Self-reliant thougli he was when he made the 
translations, and still more so when he was preparing to 
publish them, and, by his innermost Jiaturc, immutably biassed 
in certain directions and not in others, he was nevertheless 
extremely ready to consult well-qualified friends as to this 
book, and to take some practical advantage of the advice 
which they might offer him. in this way he showed his ATS. 
to Mr. Allingham, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Patmore, Count Aurelio 
Saffi (then in Oxford, once the noble Triumvir of Rome along 
with Mazzini and Annellini), and no doubt to Mr, Swinburne 
and some others as well. To myself he committed the MS. 
of the y/tfi Niiova^ asking me to introduce any change of 
diction, etc., which i might judge expedient. 

Ruskin liked the translations, but urged that crudities (and 
there must have been many in MSS. going back to that 
remote period of youth) .should be removed. Patmore wrote 
a letter of so much generous cHaHy and .so stringently ex- 
pressed, that I will not scruple to rc-producc it here : — 

** 21 Affiy 1861, 

“My DiiAR Rossmri, 

thousand thanks for what I see at a glance is one of the 
very few really |)rcciou.s l)ooks in the Ei^glish or any other language. 
It seems to me to he ilic first time that a tnan-slator has proved him- 
self, by his translations alone, to be ajfm// poet. Your book is so 
exquisitely to my taste that I almo.sl dread to read it — as one dreads 
other great enjoyments which will diminish with enjoy men L How 
I envy the iron muscle and the electric nerve which appears every- 
wlierc in your poetic diction! It would be absurd to w/s/i you 
success after such intrinsic .success as the book itself i.s. 

“ Yours ever, 

“ COVRN J UY PaTMORK. 

“ I am rejoiced to hear of your wife’s lieallh.” 
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rciison or other (possibly, but 1 cannot affirm it, there was 
a combination of picture-dealers inimical to the new school) 
the sale proved a very great failure— .so far, at any rate, as 
pictures of the Prairaphaclitc order were concerned. Scarcely 
an}' CVCT1 tolerable prices were realized save by Ro.ssetti’s 
pictures, and for these the prices were much less than Mn 
Plint had not extravagantly given. For years afterwards, or 
indeed for the remainder of his life, my brother mistrusted the 
chances of auction-sales, and did his best to shut out from 
them an}' works of his own. 

Among the productions of Rossetti in these two years were 
— the water-colour of Lnerezia Borgia (preparing a poison- 
draught); the finished oil-sketch of the old Magdalene 
subject ; tlic crowded pen-and-ink design of Cassandra 
(prophesying the death of Hector) ; The Anunnciatiou, painted 
in oil on a pulpit in the Church of St. MarUn-on-thc-Hill, 
Scarborough ; a water-colour head of Mr. Swinburne, I suppose 
the most vigorous and finished record of his youth which 
po.sterity will have to cheri.sh ; a red-chalk lifc-.sizcd head of 
Ruskin ; the oil-picture Fair Rosamund ; and an oil-picture 
named Daniis Amor, of symbolical character. The .same 
dc.sign appears in a pen-and-ink drawing. TItcrc were also 
the two dcsign.s for Christina Ro.ssctti’s volume (publLshcd in 
1862) Goblin Market, and oilier Poems. The Magdalene 
stands very fully dc.scribcd in a letter which my brother in 
18O5 addrc.ssed to the wife of the purchaser, Mr. Clabbiirn 
of Norwich. This Ls printed in the /W/ Alall Gazette of 
16 January 1891. 'Fhe Cassandra is one of the most imporlaiU 
among all my brother’s inventions. Many a time did he wish 
to .set-to at painting it, but something always interfered— chiclly 
llie constant run of commissions for picture.s of a less exacting 
and Ics.s cosily kind. It was certainly one of hi.s lifelong re- 
grets that this subject remained only a design, and not a picture. 

The time had now come for Rossetti to appear before the 
pui)lic as author of a volume — The Early Italian Poets. I 
have already spoken at some length about this very interesting 
scrie.s of tran.slations, the work almost entirely of his 
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eighteenth to his twciUy-sccond ycfir ; and 1 will avow my 
belief that* tlierc was not in the United Kingdom another man 
who could have done them half as well — with half the insight 
into the poetic motives and character of the originals, or hali 
the personal power of poetic transfusion, which he brought to 
llic task. Self-reliant thougli he was when he made the 
translations, and .still more so when he was preparing to 
publish them, and, by his innermost nature, immutably biassed 
in certain direction.s and not in others, he was nevertheless 
extremely ready to consult wdUquahTicd friends as to this 
book, and to take some practical advantage of the advice 
which they might offer hiiu. In ihi.s way he showed his MS. 
to Mr. Allingiiam, Mr. Ruslcin, Mr. Patmore, Count Aurclio 
SalTi (then in Oxford, once the noble Triumvir of Rome along 
with Mar./ani and Armcllini), and no doubt to Mr. Swinburne 
and some others as well. 'Po myself he cominiltcd the MS. 
of the Vitti Nnova, asking me to introduce any change of 
cliclion, etc., which 1 might judge expedient. 

Ruskin liked the Iraiislalions, but urged that crudities (and 
there must have been many in MSS. going back to that 
remote period of youth) .sliould be removed. Patmore wrote 
a letter of so much generous and so strit^gcntly ex- 
pressed, that I will not scruple to rc-producc it here : — 

2 1 A/ny I 1 - 

dkau Kossmrr, 

“ A thousand lliank.s for what I sec at a glance is one of the 
very few really precious book.s in the I^nglish or ai^y other language. 
It seems 10 me to he the first time ihnl a translator has proved him- 
self* hy l\is translations alone, to be a poet. Your book is so 
exfpiisitcly to my taste that 1 almost dread to read it — as one dreads 
Ollier great enjoyments which will diminish wiih enjoyment. How 
I envy the iron muscle and the electric nerve which appears every- 
where ill your [>oclic diction! It would be absurd to 7 vis/i you 
.success after such iiilrjnsk: success as the book itself is. 

You vs ever, 

^‘COVKNTKV PaTMORK. 

“ I am rejoiced to hear of your wife’s health.” 
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Mr. Ruskiti’d good-wil! to 'J7ie Early Italian Poets was not 
confined to words. After another publisher had been con- 
sulted without definite upsliot, the MS. was offered to 
Ruskin’s publishers Messrs. Smith and Elder, and they 
agiced to undertake the risk, .subject (it would seem) to an 
advance or guarantee of ;^ioo by Ruskin. The book came 
out in 1861, and was extremely well received. I might even 
.say it was received with general acclaim, so far as a work of 
poetical translation ever can be welcomed and applauded in 
England. By 1869 about 600 copies of it had sold ; and the 
profits covered the 1,100 of Mr. Ruskin, and a minute dole of 
less thap £() to Rossetti. A few copies, 64, still remained 
on hand. It has been stated that Mr. Ruskin subsidized 
Ros.sctli in britiging out not only The Early Italian Poeis^ 
but also the volume of original PoemSy 1870. But this is quite 
erroneous. 

My brother had intended to produce .some etchings to 
illu.strate the volume. He made a graceful design of two 
lovers kissing/ which was engraved, and formed the founda- 
tion of his water-colour entitled The Rose-Garden. Even as 
laic as 18 June 1861 he tliought of doing the etchings, 
and giving them in gratis if the publlshcr.s would not com- 
pensate him. At last this project was abandoned, and the 
book appeared without at^y dcsign.s. 

At some time — it may have been before 1861 — Rossetti 
showed a number of his original poems to Raskin, with a 
direct view to the publication of .some of them in the Conihiil 
Magas^invy issued by Messrs. Smitli and Elder, and then 
edited by Thackeray (the latter must have been known to 
my brother by sight, but I question whether they ever 
interchanged a word). Ruskin admired the poems to a large 
extent, but raised objections to one and another, and no 
magazine-publishing ensued. Rossetti however wa.s slill bent 

^ To my surprise, I lately saw, iti an American journal, tins design, 
modernized in costume, adopted to bedeck the advertisement of some 
Iradc.sman for his *' washing-powder " — a queer phase of metempsy- 
chosis. 
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upon brin^niig the poems out ; and the volume of The Early 
Italian Poets contained an intimation that Dante at Verona, 
and other Poems, would shortly be printed. This also, as will 
soon be seen, came to nothing. 

It was, I believe, in i860 that an enterprise which has 
proved to be of no less than national Importance was set on 
foot. I mean the foundation of the Decorative Firm which, 
known at first as Morris, Marshall, Falkncr, and Co.,'* is now 
named “ Morris atid Company.’* One may note it as rather 
curious that this Firm consisted of the same number of men, 
seven, as the Pricraphaelite Brotherhood. The Brotherhood 
introduced into painting something tliat might well be called 
a revolution, and the Iwrm introduced into decoration some- 
thing still more revolutionary for widespread and as yet 
permanent effect. Rossetti was prominent in both adventures. 

The seven members of the Finn — 1 will name them in 
what appears to me to be the approximate order of their 
importance in bringing this .scheme into working-order — 
were William Morris, Madox Brown, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, 
Philip Webb, Peter Paul Marshall, and Charles Imlkncr, 
Mr. Webb is an architect of much originality of view, and 
practical attainment and skill. He built, among other thing.s, 
tltc Red House at Upton tenanted by Mr. MoirLs. He 
has also marked ability in designing for stained glass and 
other forms of decoration, especially in the way of animal 
life. Mr. Marsimll was the first originator of the idea of 
such a Firm. He is an engineer (now for many years settled 
in Norwich), son-in-law to Mr. John Miller, the merchant and 
picture-collector in Liverpool, and is besides a capable painter 
who might, under differing circum.stanccs, have passed out 
of the amateur into titc profc.s.sional stage of work. I believe 
Rossetti was the first person to whom he broached his idea ; 
he eagerly caught at it, and imparted it to others. Mr. 
I'alkncr, an Oxford Mathematician and close friend of Mr. 
Morris, look no part in tlie practical work of the I'irm, but 
gave it his willing support ; and \ suppose that he, like each 
of the others, put a modicum of money into It. What this 
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modicum was— in my brothcr^s or in any case — I do not 
knou'. As to Rossetti^ at any rate, I presume it to have been 
decidedly small. Mr. Morris was on a different footing in 
this respect lie ventured something very substantial, and, 
but for him, it may be safely said that the Tirm would not 
have been constituted at all. They set up in the secluded 
but decorous quarters of Queen Square, Rloomsbury ; or I 
think, first of all, in Red Lion Square. 

They were all young men — the senior, Madox Brown^ 
being aged thirty-nine in i860; and there was a deal of 
jollity among them. Indeed there was always jollity where 
Rossetti was present — not to speak of Morris and Brown, 
who were tlic heartiest of the hearty, or of any of the other 
jncinbcr.s ; for nothing is more contrary to Lact, or more 
absurd to tl)c reminiscence of tliosc who knew him in the 
old days, than the current notion that Rossetti was a vague 
and gloomy phantasist, combined of mysticism and self- 
opinion, who was always sunk in despondency, or fizzing 
with affectation, or airing some intangible Ideal. I must 
apologize to his loved memory for even alluding to such 
a trumpery mi.sconceplion. Winged was the jest and loud 
and contagious the laugh from his full lips. Had there been 
no one else to keep hi.s colleagues in heart and humour, 
his own resources would have .sufficed, d'o some of these 
highly distinguished colleagues it would be unjust to say 
that l^o.s.sctti was primus inter pares ; but certainly he was 
nuUi seenndns. Nature had endowed him in ample measure 
with one of her most precious .secrct.s — that of dominance, 
leadership, and comradeship, each in its proper place. No 
more downright and no more unpretentious man cxi.stcd 
within the four seas. How long his vigorous temperament 
conlinucci to scintillate into high spirits we .shall see as we 
proceed. I'lierc were flashes of it till the last. 

rile jnorc one reflects upon it, tlic more suri)rising it seems 
that three youths, almost boys, .started, in great ligiitncss of 
heart and disregard of externals, if also with a most resolute 
purpose at the core, so serious a movement as that of 
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Pi'oeraphaclitism ; atid that, with some assistance from the 
same quarter, other youths— I mean more especially Morris 
and Jones— founded, in very much the same temper of mind, 
so vast a recasting and reform of decorative art as is 
identified with the name and the fortunes of Morris, 
Marshall, Falkncr, and Co." Clearly, without reality of genius, 
of in.sighl, and of labour, neither of these enterprises would 
have made the len.st licadway. A puff of wind, a treacherous 
sand-bank, a sunken reef, or a rock-bound coast — and more 
than enough of all these were at hand — would have made 
short work of tlic whole craft. 

Light or boisterous chaff among llicm.scives, and something 
vcjy like dictatorial irony towards customers, were the 
methods by which this .singular commercial firm was con- 
ducted, and was turned, after a longish period of uncertain 
probation, into a flourishing success. There was no com- 
promi.se. Mr. Morris, as the managing partner, laid down 
l1\c law, and all his clients had to bend or break. Frequent 
meetings— of the least business-like aspect of business, and 
y'ct thoroughly efficient, as the event proved — were held ; and 
:he only designation for the undertaking wliich passed current 
,vith ihc partners or their inlimatc.s was " the Shop." From 
Jic fust the Firm turned out whatever any one wanted in the 
.vay of decorative material— architectural iidjuncts, furniture, 
.apcstrics, embroideries, stained glass, wall-papers, and what 
lot. I'hc good.s were first-rate, the art and the workmanship 
excellent, the prices high. No concession was made to incli- 
/idual tastes or want of taste, no question of abatement was 
mlcrtaincd. You could have the things such as the Firm 
:hosc that they should be, or you could do without them. 

A detailed history of the Firm of Morris, Marshall, 
Imlkncr, and Co., or Morris and Company, would by this 
ime be an interesting thing; but it is not my affair to 
vritc one, nor indeed have I any means of doing so, even if 
he Inclination served. I must limit myself to a few particu- 
ars regarding my brotlicr^s work in this connexion. A.s I 
\avc before implied, l\c was not the leading spirit in the Firm, 
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Mr. Morris came much the foremost, not or 
constantly on the spot, to work, direct, and trani 
by his abnormal and varied aptitude at all kind: 
processes. Mr, Madox Brown had always taken 
common interest in decorative art as applied t 
requirements ; and his activity, as well as that c 
Jones, in designing for stained glass and other , 
far exceeded any that Rossetti was called upo; 
Mr. Webb must likewise have done a solid amc 
Towards the beginning of 1865 an acquaint 
brother, Mr, Warrington Taylor, was brought ii 
ness as a manager and accountant. He did exc 
in keeping things straight and safe ; but this c 
few years, as he died young of consumption, 
good perceptions in various matters of art, especi 
My brother was entitled to a certain proport: 
the profits of the partnership, and besides he v 
regulated rate for such designs as he producec 
exceptions, these were for stained glass. For 
Scarborough, he designed two lights — Adam 
Paradise. There were also seven glass-cartc 
Parable of the Vineyard (very able compositions 
of dramatic character) ; six of St. George and 
and The Last Judgment, nine subjects within a 
later date, 1869, he drew The Sermon on the 
window in Christ Church, Albany Street, in m( 
Aunt Margaret Polidori. These are the only d 
Morris firm (besides the pulpit-painting, previoi 
of 21 te Annunciatioii) which appear to be ki 
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apprehend, phthisis, with the accompaniment of a gre 
of acute and wearing neuralgia. It was for the neuralg 
she had been medically authorized or directed to take fr 
doses of laudanum. The phthisis had not as yet brou 
any noticeable degree of emaciation ; but it was runn 
course, and he would have been a sanguine person \ 
the beginning of 1862, could anticipate for her mor 
some five or six years of life at the utmost Though s 
often kept within-doors by illness, her habits were no 
of a recluse, and she frequently accompanied her husl; 
dinner at some public dining-room or other. She ha 
little of a housewifely turn. She often sat to him — 2 
this, only a few days before her last, for the figure 
Princess Sabra in the water-colour which is called 
St, George and the Princess Sabra,, or St, Gcoi^ge c 
Dragon, She is shown holding the knight’s helmet, fill 
water to lave the bloodstains of his recent conflict, 
was the latest occasion on which Lizzie sat for any 

On 10 February 1862 Rossetti and his wife, wi 
Swinburne, dined at the Sabloniere Flotcl in Leicester \ 
She was not less well than usual, and joined in the ta 
animation. She returned with her husband to thcii 
in Chatham Place. Pie went out again, and was back 1 
will quote here the few words whicli I jotted down 
following day, as a memento for my own use. It is 
scantiest, but must serve for our present purpose ; — 

“February ii. Death of poor Lizzie, Galniers wife, 
home last night past it from the Working Men’s Coll 
found her almost ffone from the effects of laudanum : an 
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been there during the entire duration of my brother’s st 
whom Gabriel had called on before 5 in the mornir 
[his residence was then near Highgate Rise], and 
circumstances. Lizzie and Gabriel had dined at a 
Swinburne that afternoon. The poor thing looks won 
now and beautiful. 

“ ‘ Ed avea in se umilta si verace 

Che parea che dicesse, lo sono in pace.” 

I could not but think of that all the time I looked at 
exactly like.” 

The only further particulars I find in any bool 
Mrs. Rossetti’s death are given by Mr. Bell Scot 
apparently have heard them from the widower, 
says that Rossetti, after taking her back to Cha 
“ advised her to go to bed ” ; and “ on his ncx 
home-coming he had to gi'ope about for a light, a 
her without receiving a reply.” 

Of course there was an inquest, of which I shal 
give the only newspaper account which I posse 
come from the Daily Nezvs^ but I am not sure 
think that any other newspaper account, in the 1 
detailed, appeared — a fact which sufficiently shows 
great bulk of the British public the name of Da 
Rossetti continued practically unknown at the b 
1862. I was present at the inquest, but omitt 
any record of it. My brother braced himself i 

1 This connlet comes from Dante's Vita Niwva. the noem 
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the painful effort of giving evidence ; and his deposition wj 
followed (though not so shown in the newspaper) by those ( 
Mr. Swinburne, and of Mrs. Birrell who testified to uniforml 
affectionate relations between the husband and wife. 

The following is the newspaper-paragraph : — 

‘‘Death of a Lady from an Overdose of Laudanum.— -0 
Thursday Mr. Payne held an inquest at Bridewell Hospital on th 
body of Eliza Eleanor Rosetti, aged twenty-nine, wife of Dan1 
Gabriel Rosetti, Artist, of No. 14 Chatham Place, Blackfriars, wh 
came to her death under very melancholy circumstances. M 
Rosetti stated that on Monday afternoon, between six and seve 
o’clock, he and his wife went out in the carriage for the purpose ( 
dining with a friend at the Sabloniere Hotel, Leicester Square [tli 
term ‘ the carriage ’ seems to suggest that my brother kept a carriag 
of his own, which was most assuredly not the fact]. When they ha 
got about halfway there his wife appeared to be very drowsy, an 
he wished her to return. She objected to their doing so, and the 
proceeded to the Hotel, and dined there. They returned home i 
eight o’clock, when she appeared somewhat excited. lie left honi 
again at nine o’clock, his wife being then about to go to bed. 0 
his return at half-past eleven o’clock he found his wife in bed, snorir 
loudly and utterly unconsciou.s. She was in the habit of takir 
laudanum, and he had known licr take as much as 100 droj: 
at a time, and he thought she had been taking it before the 
went out. He found a phial on a tal)le at the bedside, which hn 
contained laudanum, but it was then empty, A doctor was sei 
for, and promptly attended. She had expre.ssed no wish to die, bi 
quite the reverse. Indeed she contemplated going out of town i 
a day or two, and had ordered a new mantle which .she intendc 
wearing on the occasion. He Ijelicved she took the laudanum I 
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medical gentlemen stayed with her all night, and she 
minutes past seven o’clock on Tuesday morning. — The 
a verdict of Accidental Death.’' 

Our mother and .sisters and myself were cor 
Dante during those harrowing days which inter 
a death and a funeral. His anguish was keen, 
clear. He was not prostrated in that kind ol 
makes a man incapable of self-regulation. Bro 
there, and the sister of Lizzie playfully nick 
Roman.” I recollect a moment of great agitati 
brother, standing by the corpse, was crying out 
Lizzie, come back to me ! ” With a woman’s ki 
sister felt that this was an instant when emoti( 
seconded, and not controlled ; and she reminded 
old touches of sportive and now pathetic affee 
the freer flow to his tears. Mr. Ruskin called 
saw the rest of u.s, but not Dante. He spoke v 
tenderness of feeling, and I then for the first 
aware of the great change which had taken plac 
on religion. On the second or third day after 
looked still lovelier than before, and Dante a’ 
to believe that she was really dead — it migh 
trance consequent upon the laudanum. He 
Mr. Marshall should be called in to decide — wit 
I need not say. 

The day of the funeral came. On this also I 
brief note : — 

“February 17. The funeral. Grave 5779, High^ 
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and informed Madox Brown of what he had done, sa 
“ I have often been writing at those poems when Lizj 
ill and suffering, and I might have been attending 
and now they shall go.” Brown disapproved of s 
sacrifice to a mere impulse of grief or of self-reproac 
he appealed to me to remonstrate. I replied — “ Wc 
feeling docs him honour, and let him do as he likes.’ 
sacrifice was no doubt a grave one. Rossetti thus nc 
renounced any early or definite hopes of poetic fame, 
had always been a ruling passion with him, but T 
abandoned a project already distinctly formulated aii' 
fiecl ; for, as we have seen, a forthcoming volume 
original poems was advertised in 'Fhe Early Italian 

Mr. Caine relates tliis matter .somewhat differently, 
not know from ^vhom he obtained his details ; whci 
may be considered incompatible with my reminisc< 
abide by my own. Me says : — 

“ The poems he had written, so far as they were poems ' 
were chiefly inspired by and addrc.sscd to her. At her rec 
had copied them into a little book presented to him for the p 
and on the day of the funeral he walked into the room wl: 
body lay, and, unmindful of the presence of friends, he spok 
dead wife as though she heard, saying, as he held the book, 
words it contained were written to her and for her, and si 
take them with her, for they could not remain when she Iw 
Then he put the volume into the coffin between her chc 
beautiful hair, and it was that day buried with her in T 
Cemetery.” 

Probably very few letter.s from Ros.sctti are extant 
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“45 Upper Albany Street/ 

dear Mrs. Gilchrist, — 

I thank you sincerely in my turn for the w 
and sympathy which, coming from you, seem more te 
any I have received. I remember clearly the mistru 
insufficiency with which I sat down to write to you 
ago, and know now what it is both to write and to n 
sincerest words at such a time. 

“I have now to be thankful for obligations conn 
work which were a source of anxiety before ; for v 
seems to me that I could never work again. But I a 
find the inactive moments the most unbearable, and 
the power, as I feel most surely the necessity, of w 
without delay. Of my dear wife I do not dare to spe 
attempt any vain conjecture whether it may ever 1 
me, or I be found worthy, to meet her again. 

“I am staying at my mother^s just now, and hope t] 
family, if not all, may join with me in seeking a new 
as in any case I cannot any longer bear to remain i 
I have thoughts of coming if possible to Chelsea,^ an 
in the impossibility I find of remaining inactive, be 
fresh quarters in that and other directions. Your 
Alexander Gilchrist] I still have, and hope to send yi 
from it, if I find such possible [he was thinking of 
likeness of Gilchrist, founded partly on the photogra 
he did not succeed]. Whenever it may be necessary 
about the Life of Blake I hope you will let me 
brothji is equally anxious with myself, and perhaps 
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SETTLING IN CHEYNE WALE, 

The letter just cited has shown two points: that 
after his bereavement, did not feel equal to coni 
reside at Chatham Place — I hardly believe that he £ 
even a single night after his wife’s funeral— anc 
thought, upon settling in some new house, of obt£ 
companionship of some or all of the members of 1 
These were our mother, our two sisters, myself, 
rather aged aunt, Margaret Polidori, now considi 
valided, and living a very secluded life in r 
1 66 Albany Street. My brother also particular] 
to have Mr. Swinburne in the same house wit] 
thinking, not unreasonably, that, in his own depre 
of mind, he needed some inspiriting association s 
could scarcely obtain from mere family-life, and tha 
procure this better fr^m Mr. Swinburne than from 
available person. The Chambers in Chatham P] 
after Rossetti’s departure, tenanted by Mr. Bo 
remained there until 1868, shortly preceding the fin 
tion of the building. 

The various members of the family did in fact enl 
proposal raised by Dante ; the only serious difficu 
in relation to our .sister Maria, who went out givii 
in Italian etc., and for whom anv such locality as 
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house with and look after Dante, if tha 
wish, and glad also, when the wish wa 
where they n^ere. 

At first Dante stayed with us in th 
and he was also at times with Madox 
Mr. William Sharp that the earliest ■ 
after his wife’s death was clone at 
small but richly toned water-colour, k 
a Lattice'' pourtrayed from a person 
I think, however, that a crayon head 
bears the date February 1862, may h 
Girl at a Lattice. It remains in my p( 
stantly to hang in my brother’s little bi 
Walk. Next, pending a definite settl 
took Chambers, by himself, on the fin 
coin’s Inn Fields. The first distractin 
being past, he found himself capable 
like other men, and the Chambers pro 
for his requirements ; so much so inc 
to leave them and take up his engage 
he almost regretted that he had assu 
him so novel, a responsibility, with all 
was always highly disinclined) of re 
The die was cast, however, and nothin 
its chances as they came. 

For the Cheyne Walk house a ne 
been determined. Rossetti was to b 
rent (assuredly a very moderate one) 
— if I remember right — a premium c 
As his sub-tenants for defined portioi 
were to be three persons — Mr. Swinbi 
dith, and myself. Of course each o 
something to Dante ; though the la 
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constantly. I came on three fixed days of the vvecl 
not on any others unless some particular occasion 
Swinburne, and I think Meredith, had their respective se] 
sitting-rooms, in which they received their personal vi 
I had, and required, a bedroom only. Dante Rossett 
by this time familiar with Mr. Meredith, whom he had 
increasingly for some three years past, and whose talent 
work he seriously, though not uncritically, admired ; fat 
yet by no means so much so as with Mr. Swinburne. 

Tudor House got not slightly altered in external aj 
ance — not perhaps in structural essentials — soon aftc 
brother’s death. When he entered it, neither Cheyne 
nor any part of London had a Thames Embankmei 
front of the house there were all the boating bustL 
longshore litter of the old days : there was also no Ca 
Bridge, and across the river no Battersea Park. Crei 
Gardens, at a moderate distance to the West, were still 
as a place of demi-rcputable entertainment — dancing, : 
fireworks, and assignations, with all their accompani 
and sequels. The look of things was far more pictui 
than now — less of decorum and of statelincs.s, more of 
and movement. The house itself was a fine old solid c 
without anything peculiar or showy in external aspect, 
it was old-fashioned, many-roomed, homelike, and coinfo: 
with any number of wall-cupboards, and needing nc 
beyond good furniture and proper keeping-up to be a 1 
enjoyable residence. PTirniturc was supplied by my b 
— even from the first, but more especially as years went 
with profuse abundance and distinguished gusto for w 
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Mr. Hall Caine has given several pa 
residence and its garden, and I shall tal 
some of them. He has had experience in ; 
and knows what he is talking about in r 
It will be understood that he never saw 
1880; and many of his details indicate 
and gloom which did not exist in 1862, ar 
1865 and for a few years onwards, when 
mulated large quantities of handsome ; 
furniture, blue china, and other article! 
virtii, A great store of such things rem 
in July 1882, when, consequent upon hh 
to the hammer. But even these were bi 
portion of what he had introduced and 
time. Much had been already sold, mi 
otherwise dispersed. Mr. Caine says, ai 
remark here and there : — 

“It was called Tudor House when he bee 
the tradition that Elizabeth Tudor had lived 
which I always heard as current was that the 
as a nursery for the children of Henry VIII. 
all, can only apply to some previous house on 
existing structure must belong to the Georga 
to that of Queen Anne] : and it is understooc 
Thackeray describes in Esmotid as the home 
of Chelsey. A large garden, which recently 
building purposes, lay at the back, . . . dotted 
and enclosed by a high wall [the garden, a) 
acre in extent, was partly, but not wholly, cut 
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alone, and commanded as grounds a large part of the space 
occupied by the adjoining residences. . . . Rossetti's house ha 
me the appearance of a plain Queen Anne’s erection, much mutil 
by the introduction of unsightly bay-windows [I cannot but t 
this rather hard on the bay-windows — to me, and to my brc 
also, always a pleasant feature of a house to live in ] ; the bricks 
seemed to be falling into decay ; the angles of the steps, 
the untrodden flags of the courtyard, to be here and there overgi 
with moss and weeds. . . . The hall had a puzzling look of e 
nobility and shabbiness. . . . Three doors led out of the hall, 
on each side and one in front, and two corridors opened inti 
but there was no sign of staircase, nor had it any light except 
as was borrowed from the fan-light that looked into the porch 
door to the right led into the small dining-room; that to the 
into the sitting-room first used by Mr. Swinburne, and ultimate' 
Mr. Caine himself; the one in front, into the studio, which 
an ordinary tenant, would have been the dining-room]. . . . 
changes which the building must have undergone since the pi 
of its erection had so filled it with crooks and corners as to bew 
the most ingenious observer to account for its peculiarities, . . . 
studio was a large room, probably measuring thirty feet by tw 
and structurally as puzzling as the other parts of the house 
series of columns and arches on one side suggested that the : 
had almost certainly been at some period the site of an impc 
staircase with a wide well ; and on the other side a broad mulli 
window, reaching to the ceiling, seemed certainly to bear rt 
of the occupant’s own contribution to the peculiarities of the e( 
[this window had been enlarged, but not constructed, at Rosj 
instance some while after he entered the house]. . . . [Ah' 
window at the side, which was heavily darkened by the thick fc 
of the trees that grew in the garden beyond. , . . [Rossetti’s 
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the bed, and thick velvet curtains before the wi] 
enormous black-oak chimney-piece of curious design | 
own design, and constructed out of decorated slabs, 
here and there by himself], having an ivory crucifi? 
I of its ledges, covered a part of one side, and reached tc 

j When I reached the room that I was to occupy c 

! [it is on a landing between the ground-floor and firs 

it, like Rossetti’s bedroom, heavy with hangings, 

; antique picture-panels, with a ceiling (unlike that of 

in the house) out of all reach or sight ; and so da 
causes that the candle seemed only to glimmer in it. 
through the large garden at the back of the house. , 
■ avenue of lime-trees opened into a grass-plot of ne 

extent [it is the grass-plot which, allowing for a smal 
was afterwards built over ; the avenue continues to 
the house]. The trees were just as Nature made ti- 
the grass, which in places was lying long, dry, and 
the sun — weeds creeping up in damp places, and t! 
^ pathway scattered upon the verges.” 

A few words should still be added to Mr. C 
sive description of the house. On the bascmc 
spacious kitchen-rooms, and an oddly complic 
vaults, which perhaps had at one time led 
the river-side. The two ground-floor sitting- 
I out to the front and the river ; the studio had 

^ opening on the hinder part of the corridor, ai 

! down a few steps, into the garden-avenue, 

b apparent to Mr. Caine from the front hall, t] 

staircases, to the right and to the left of the 
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2:)remises. Mr. Caine makes no mention of the chief feal 
of the house— the unusually long and sightly drawing-rc 
on the first floor, running the whole length of the k 
frontage, and presenting from its three spacious bay-wind 
a most enjoyable view of the river, and of the big old tj 
which yield umbrage to Cheyne Walk. On the second f 
were a large number of rooms used as bed-chambers, hai 
less than a dozen, and some of them very pleasant and o 
modious. There may also, but my recollection is not c 
as to this, have been two or three lofts under the roof, 
the roof was a great deal of lead ; and, at one time dui 
my brother’s occupancy, some thieves attempted to m 
free with it Mr. Herbert Gilchrist produced a very g 
drawing of the studio before the sale had finished in i8 
Mr. G. T. Robinson favoured me with a water-colour of 
drawing-room ; and three rooms were pourtra3'-ed by 
Henry Treffry Dunn (of whom more anon), and photogra 
were taken from his designs. 

It was on 24 October 1862 that Rossetti first took pos 
sion of Tudor House, His three sub-tenants were there 
the same day, or immediately afterwards. On 3 Novembe 
wrote to Madox Brown, “ I have reclaimed my studio f 
the general wilderness, and got to work.” 

Some writers have supposed that Rossetti was consta 
mournful and dejected after his wife’s death. If it were 
I would be the first to confirm the statement, and to 
forward reasons partially if not wholly justifying him for f 
a tribute to sentiment, and .such a revolt against the : 
versiblc will of Fate. But the fact was not so, and, i 
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occupations, and developed much eagerness — 
had been few symptoms in earlier days — ^in th 
works of decoration or curiosity. To live in 
of such men as Meredith and Swinburne, and ( 
friends older and newer, was not the basis for a 
gloom and piteous unavailing retrospect. Ci 
tender and some dreadful memories haunted 
would be useless to fancy or to suggest that 
time, or for some years to come, a personal 
melancholy. As we proceed, we shall see w 
assailed him, and in what mood he encoi 
Christina has put into print a few apt words ^ up 
subject. She says : — 

“Family or friendly parties used to assemble at 
there to meet with an unfailing affectionate welcon 
eccentricity, such as have been alleged, were at any : 
characteristics of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. When he ( 
the sunshine of his circle, and he frequently chose 
ready wit and fun amused us j his good-nature and k 
endeared him to us.” 

Though my proper date for the present is c 
Rossetti started upon his tenancy of Tudor 
finish here what has to be said of Mr. Mer* 
Swinburne as inmates of the same dwelling, 
and Rossetti entertained a solid mutual regai 
together amicably, yet without that thorougl 
give-and take which oils the hinges of daily ii 
would have been difficult for two men of the li 
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share of shrewdness and of business aptitude, and a quic 
for the main chance ” in all contingencies where he ch( 
exercise it. He understood character, and (though ofte 
indulgent to its shadier side) he knew how to deal w: 
and had indeed a rather marked distaste for that ine 
class of persons who waver on the edge of life without 
throwing themselves boldly into it, and gripping at the 
But Mr. Meredith was (or I should rather say, is) ir 
parably more a man of the world and man of society, scr 
zing all sorts of things, and using them as his material i 
commerce of life and in the field of intellect Even i 
mere matter of household -routine, he found that Ros 
arrangements, though ample for comfort of a more oi 
off-hand kind, were not conformable to his standard. T. 
pretty soon became apparent that Mr. Meredith’s sub-ter 
was not likely to stand much wear and tear, or to outlai 
temporary convenience which had prompted it. I couL 
now define precisely how long it continued — perhaps ■ 
the earlier days of 1864. It then ceased, without, I thini 
disposition on either side that it .should be renewed. Fri 
intercourse between the two men continued for soiU' 
years, and gradually wore out without any cause or f 
of dissension. In Mr, Jo.scph Knight’s plca.sant Li/a of . 
Gabriel Rossetti I find some observations made by ‘‘a f 
himself a poet,” which I unhesitatingly (let me hopi 
rashly) attribute to our pre-eminent noveli.st. I quote 
here less as throwing light on the character of Ross 
highly deserving though they arc of attention in that r 
— than as pointing to the sort of relation wliich sul^ 
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pictures, and his house, altogether, had I think an imnn 
for good on us all, and on English art and work — bei 
yet not un-English, and bringing into our world new i 
subjects, and a personal character very striking and 
loveable.” 

Mr. Swinburne renaained in Tudor House fo 
siderable while after Mr. Meredith had left. H 
there the stupendous drama of Atalanta in C 
wrote or finished Chastelard^ and much of the 
Ballads (first series), and of William Blake^ a Cr 
I hardly remember whether he was still in the 
the Poems and Ballads were published, 1866, an 
leers and the yells of British respectability) 
withdrawn. If not then resident in the house, ] 
tinually looking in there, and (I need not say) \ 
with all the welcome of long-standing friends 
admiration for astonishing genius and attainment, 
it suited both himself and Rossetti that his qua 
be fixed elsewhere. One element in the case v 
painter’s professional income continued to augmei 
to year, and he no longer found any advantagi 
friends to share the expense of the house. 

In the summer of 1862 both Ruskin and ' 
were abroad in Italy. Ruskin was out of hea 
of spirits owing to vexations with his studies 
Economy. In July he wrote to my brother fro 

‘‘ I do trust that henceforward I may be more with 
able now better to feel your great powers of mind, an 
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Mr. Jones wrote to Rossetti from Venice : — 

“The other day I saw a letter of Titian’s. The handwriting w 
absolutely, exactly like yours, as like as a forged letter of yours co 
be ; the whole writing a little bit bigger, I think, but the shapes 
the letters as exact as could be.” ^ 

In a letter written by my brother soon before he 1 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields for Cheyne Walk, 21 August, I fi 
the first mention of a painter with whom he soon becai 
very familiar, Mr. Whistler. P'or several years ensuing th 
were on terms which, partaking of real friendliness, w( 
more especially of great good-fellowship. This must lu 
continued till 1872, when there was a wide gap in Rosset 
London associations. After that date the two saw little 
and at last nothing — of one another. Through Mr. Whistl 
Rossetti after a while came to know the distinguished pain 
from Dijon, Alphonse Legros, who later on held the office 
Slade-Professor in the London University for some ye? 
This also wa.s an intimate connexion, but terminated carl 
than that with Whistler himself. Another letter belong! 
to 1862 shows that my brother was then about to cngag( 
professional assistant, Mr. W. J. Knewstub, who housed w 
him for a year or two, preparing duplicates of pictures, a 
aiding him in various ways. Mr. Knewstub’s chief tender 
at this time — not of direct service to Rossetti — was ah 
sketchcr of comic or humorous subjects, for which he ha( 
ready gift ; later on, as a i)ainter chiefly in water-colours, 
developed marked colourist talent. lie and Rossetti Wi 
always on pleasant terms together. 

A f Ilf r'l' fn/^‘ n ri ooiof 'i f 
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wife’s death. He produced a good deal, am 
produced, if not previously bespoken, was so( 
true he still was not always in command of 
when this was in requisition, and he continu* 
have recourse to a convenient pawnbroker, or 
dating relative or intimate. But he was p: 
he prospered more and more, and might soo 
as one of those (not too numerous) painters 
steady and very sufficient income. What h 
liked to spend. Money never clung to his fing 
in his pocket, and he never either accumulate 
A letter of his, dated in June 1867, shows t 
he had no banking account, which seems surp 
How soon afterwards he began one I am n( 
was well before 1872. Had the will been the 
of adding money to money would easily ha 
should in justice be added that, if he was 
himself, he was also liberal and even generou 
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WORK FROM 1862 TO 1868. 

I HAVE lumped together here no less than seve 
my brother’s powers — though somewhat less d( 
they afterwards became in the direction of ab 
were truly at their best. The dates extend from 
of his widowerhood to the time when, from vai 
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Solomon ^ ; 2 he Boat of Love (monochrome — from a 
in the Vita Nuovd)\ LilitJL\ Venus V erticordia \ Th 
Bowe7' \ II Rainoscello (or Bellebuona) ; Portrait of his M 
2 " he Loving-ctip ; Sibylla Pahnifera ; Monna V anna 
also Belcolorc ) ; Mrs, Williavi Morris ; La Pia (from I 
Ptugatorio), 

WatcJ^’-colours, — Paolo and Francesca^ triptych (th 
version of this subject, belonging to Mr. Leathart); IL 
the Night (or M ariana hi the M oated Gi-ange) \ M onna Pc 
The First Madness of Ophelia ; Socrates taught to d( 
Aspasia ; Washing Hands \ 2 Iic Return of T ibnllus to 
Tristram and Ysciilt drinking the Love-potion ; La Bm 
Balcone] Rosa Triplex. 

Designs. — Designs for Christina Rossetti’s pociT 
Prince's Progress ; Portrait of Christina, (head poii 
hands); Michael Scott's Wooing; Asfecta Medusa; h 
Madox Brown ; Aurea Catena (has .sometimes been 
rectly named La Piai) ; Orfheus and Fury dice. 

Nothing that my brother produced was, to my mine 
thoroughly satisfactory than the Joan 0/' A rc— the oiU 
which was sold to Mr. Anderson Rose, and by him 
not many years afterwards. It is somewhat singula 
this head was painted from a German (not a French) wo 
named, if I remember right, Mrs. Beyer. She had one 
most classically correct and strongest profiles that one 
sec anywhere. Something of the same kind might be 

the English original of .Helen of Troy a face less her 

but not less exactly moulded. Beata Beatrix — a remin: 
of the painter’s lost wife, pourLrayed with perfect fidcl 
of the inner chaml^ers of his soul — is now in the N 
Gallery, the gift of Lady Mcjunt-'l'cmple, It was less \ 
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by many persons accounted his very b( 
call it the best in the sense of being t 
but, in balanced brilliancy of colour, 
of facial type, and first salient and r 
impression of manifest and triumpha 
yields to none. Motma Vanna (b( 
purchaser, Mr. George Rae) has alsc 
a great general favourite. The Boat 
Birmingham Art-Gallery, was a prepara 
picture, never executed, owing partly 
ceedings on the part of an intending pi 
years. The Blue Bower^ ^ female half- 
than wonted rapidity, is perhaps the 
colour and handling that Rossetti ev 
share that praise with La Bella Mam 
in all respects one of the most delic 
Ml'S, Morris^ in a gown of sumptuous 
Bozver for vigour, and far exceeds it in 
and Sibylla Pahnifera are both works 
matured skill, and stand recorded in t 
Body's Beauty and Soul's Beauty, Lc 
in 1868. It was then set aside for ^ 
completed until 1881. 

Among the water-colours I may sp 
successful the Paolo and Francesca ; th 
which is the same design as in the Tc 
the Tristram and Yseult, The Retur 
is also one of Rossetti’s best considci 
designs. Washing Blands — a lady, wit 

c i r.. x.; i_i_ 
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Rossetti s head, and every now and then k 1 • ■ 

(Perse.^1 aUo 

head of Medusa) was alL designed mtrcth 

have referred to the’ eqSyfrequLfand 

that this lady constituted Rossetti’s one sorT^’^ 

beauty. This allegation is not only absuS v . 

It amounts to a depreciation of his art It mnl 

far more monotonous than bp i-p-iIi ’ ^ ™Phes that he i 

Ii..l= or no diocSIlfo„°^ to afo Z' “M” ' 

most snitablo according ,0 diversity of object anThc ^ 

I have elsewhere » said something on that !ll V 
ill-reported matter; and I will nofv. without r^DroT''*°°'^ 
previous words, enter rather more at . > 

topic. This furnishes, besides the direct obRct" 
tunity of saying something collectivelv ahnm 
who ought not to pass unment o^ 
chiefly, yet not rigidly, to oil-pictures. 

Rossetti began painting in 1848 • and If it r>f 
sible that in the early years of bis ,y.-r. t f “P*’ 

late in ,857. We have noticed bcllicthat ,, fit r-f ■ 
y for Mary in The Girllmd of Mmy ffcl t‘r' 

and for Princes 
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years, substituted in Lilith^ and, to my think 
advantageously so. 

I proceed to other sitters not as yet mentioi 
Magdalene at the Door of Simon the Pharisee ^ 
of Troy ^ an Englishwoman sat, remarkable fc 
not for depth of expression. I-Ier head appec 
water-colour, just mentioned, of Dantes Dn 
Beloved the chief head is from a young woma 
much request at that time among various arti 
a Scotch name, I think Mackenzie. This is oi 
few instances in which my brother painted an ii 
from a professional model, and, as an except! 
experiment was conspicuously successful. The 
to the spectator’s right is a pure-blooded 
Keomi, who became known to my brother 
Sandys. To the left is a pretty face, of an espie^ 
an exalted order — Ellen Smith, whom Rosse 
several times, beginning not long after he f 
Boyce. With Sibylla Palmifera we come tc 
Wilding, a damsel of respectable parentage 
casually in the street, in April 1865, and whe 
determined to paint from, were it at all poss 
proved to be. Having thus found a head of fi 
peculiar mould, eminently strong in contour ani 
of much varying expression, which he regardc 
sine qnd non^ Rossetti resolved to secure Miss ' 
own canvases, and with this object he paid 
annual salary, which went on for a long time, 
than commonly indisposed, and many artists 
extent the same, to share his discovery with ai 
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these works were executed at a date beyond the latest, i( 
which is properly covered by my present section ; but, 
our immediate purpose, that cannot be helped. It will 
observed that Rossetti did not see Miss Wilding until sev 
years after he had known Mrs. Morris ; and this k 
number of paintings from the former — not to speak c 
number of minor productions with or without colour — h 
itself enough to show that he was far from confining 
pictorial study to the wife of the poet of The Earthly Pt 
dise. Venus Verticordm was painted from yet another pei 
— a remarkably handsome cook whom he met in the stn 
Monna Pomona from a Scotch girl, Jessie — a damsel of 
rigid virtue who had a most energetic as well as beautiful ; 
file, not without some analogy to that of the great NapoL 
II Ramoscello is a portrait of a daughter of one of his 
purchasers and friends, Mr, William Graham, M.P. for G 
gow. Mrs. Stillman — a celebrated beauty, and the r 
cordial, accomplished, and amiable of ladies, herself a '' 
elegant painter, daughter of Mr. Spartali, Consul-Genera 
Greece — appears in the figure at the bed’s head in the 
painting of Da7itds Dream, dSiA in the Vision of Fiavim 
I seem to see also, in The Roman Widow, almost as muc 
her head as of Miss Wilding’s. Mrs. Stillman had a ra 
younger sister, Christine (who became the Countess Edmon 
Cahen). She also was a h&txxxtj-y but in a way less sympatl 
to Rossetti, who did not, I think, ever draw from her. 
sisters became known to him through Brown, who sn 
intended the artistic studies of the elder Miss Spartali. 
Sumner, a daughter-in-law of a late Archbishop of Cantert 
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I have here specified no fewer than seventec 
from whom important heads were painted, 
known before Mrs. Morris, and some afters 
them. Miss Wilding, seems to have sat at Ic 
Mrs. Morris for coloured, and barely less often 
works. To read this account of the facts, 
afterwards in saying that Rossetti had only 
one ideal, would be a case of wilful uncandou 
this, I do not wish at all to derogate from 
belief that, in the extraordinarily impressive 
and abstract — type of beauty of Mrs. Morri 
ideal more entirely responsive than any othe: 
tion in art. It seemed a face created to fire 1 
and to quicken his powers — a face of arcane ar 
meaning. To realize its features was difficul 
its suggestion, impossible. There was one fo 
stance — if you could but represent its appear 
thereby already high in the region of the typi 
For idealizing there was but one process — tc 
not conceal my opinion that my brother succe 
painters would have done other than fail ; 
genuine justice to this astonishing countenanc 
As we have seen, Miss Burden — before si: 
Morris — obliged Rossetti by sitting for seve 
he was working in Oxford in and about 1857. 
married days she sat also for the Madonna 
Triptych, and for one or two heads of Be 
beginning of 1862 Rossetti was bereft for c 
exquisite type of beauty — the pure lovelines; 
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both as consummate likenesses, and as achievements in 
but I will only name the oil- pictures — Pandora, Man 
(with the Page singing), Dante's Dream (the head of Beatr 
Proserpme, Water-^zvillow (which is practically a portr 
Venus Astarte, Mnemosyne (which was originally intended 
Hero, with her signal-lamp for Leander), La Do7ina c 
Finestra, Jlie Daydream, and The Salntation of Beatrice 
rather less than completed at my brother’s death). 

It is apparent that Rossetti — although, as previo 
demonstrated, he did not by any means confine himsel 
the head of Mrs. Morris as his type — found this counten; 
available for subjects of very diverse kinds. And so indc( 
is. For a Pia, Pandora, Mariana, Proserpine, Venus Astart 
Mnemosyne, there was hardly such another head to be fc 
in England. For a Madonna, a Beatrice, a Daydream, 
Donna della Finestra (from the Vita Nuova — the same 
sonage as “The Lady of Pity,” so designated in some c 
works by Rossetti), a different head might have been eqi 
appropriate in essence, and, to some eyes and from s 
points of view, even more appropriate : but, as apprehended 
treated by Rossetti, both the mould of face and the ex| 
sion educed from it seem to be “ in choral consonancy ” 
the personage.s, and to leave nothing at which a reason 
mind can cavil. The works are there to tell their own 
Any one who dissents from my view will abide ui 

. 11 • 1 T ^ ^ r j1 ^ ' e 
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and indeed on to the very end of his life. ] 
to matters proper to the years 1862-68. 

For Dante Rossetti to figure as the corre 
newspaper was a rare thing. An occasion c 
on 15 October 1865, when he wrote to tl 
correct a misapprehension into which that ] 
as to his being practically a water-colour j 
at times worked in oils. He considered it 
professional importance to him” that the 
rightly understood ; and explained that, 1: 
appeared as an oil-painter, and never having 
medium although he had sometimes worker 
he had “ now, for a good many years past 
for all his chief works.” 

Another matter of technical practice is t 
interesting way in a paper which my brother 
Mr. Frederick J. Shields, the distinguished pa 
to The Century-Guild Hobby-Horse (No. i 
may have been known to Rossetti before i: 
fix the precise yeai'. My brother always ^ 
works of this artist, and held him in the hii 
devout-natured man of the strictest principle 
feeling ; the bond between the two friends 
close in the last four or five years of my bi 
Shields became his frequent and unflagging 
no effort to keep him in heart and hope, 
seems, had towards 1864 lit upon a certai 
pressed charcoal,” which he approved, 
Rossetti. The latter at once adopted this ma1 
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nearly exhausted. Mr. Shields describes with some r 
ness the method adopted by Rossetti in the execution 
crayon-drawings — ox^yoxx-pictures several of them 
deservedly be called ; and he remarks that these woi 
easily be marred if taken out of their protecting glass 
Shields’s particulars are well worthy of the attent 
artists ; and, were my Memoir more clo.sely concerned 
details of technique, they should here be summarized. 

In these years, lasting up to 1868, the circle 
purchasers of Rossetti’s works got pretty nearly com 
Ruskin was no longer among them, nor yet Boyce ; An 
Rose ceased for the time to be in a position to cor 
McCracken and Flint, both of them for a while mains 
my brother’s fortunes, were dead. I have heretofoi 
occasion to mention Mr. Leathart of Newcastle (afte 
of Gateshead), Mr. Rae of Birkenhead, and Mr. Gral 
Glasgow and London. These three were kind and pi 
friends, as well as steady liberal purchasers. They all j 
to be discerning judges of works of art, and my brothei 
safely commit to their hands anything that he prodi 
satisfied that, if he himself had ground to be fairly c 
with it, their sympathy would rival or even exceed hi 
The same may be said of Mr. Frederick R. Leyland, a 'W 
ship-owner of Liverpool, and of Mr. L. R. Valpy, a L 
solicitor, both of whom seem to have begun commiss 
towards the middle of 1867. Mr. Graham came later- 
the close of 1868. There were also Mr. Mitchell of Br; 
who bought the Ve?ius Vcrticordia ; Mr. Crav 
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two have now been dispersed. With the ex 
Rae and- Mr. Leathart, I am not certain that t 
single person owning a large number of the pai 
way of studies and sketches Mr. Charles Fail 
London and Florence, is well provided. 

My brother had not been long settled in 
before he began to find that his studio was 1 
of his requirements- As a room it was cc 
ample, but it was not properly a studio. He 
various expedients, consulting his friend th( 
Philip Webb. At one time an iron studio in t 
was thought of ; at another, a more solid s 
same space ; at another, the resumption of a 
cab-stables which formed part of the propc 
conversion into a studio. Finally all these it 
projects were given up, and my brother wa 
carry out a fair amount of alteration in the 
his existing studio-apartment. This was in i 
his turn reasonably well, though never qui1 
and, in spite of occasional schemes of a t 
residence, he went on upon this plan up to ^ 
life. 

Rossetti^s art-assistant, Mr. Knewstub, le: 
while, to try his own independent fortunes as 
Mr. Henry Treffry Dunn (who became knowr 
through Mr. Charles Augustus Howell, to be h' 
was engaged in his stead. Mr. Dunn had^ 
artistic experience and aptitude, and prove 
small service to Rossetti, both in matters ol 
as he was a steady-going man of business, 

tn a n n m "t* T~T 4-^ V. 
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sperous, continued to be so increasingly for many year 
indeed, notwithstanding some interruptions from ilhhe 
the fluctuations of the picture -market, they never d 
seriously up to the last. He earned what may be c: 
large income. From notes made at the time I find 
1865 he realized about ;^2,oso ; in 1866, upwards of i 
in 1867, little or not at all less than ;^3,ooo. At tl 
date he still owed about £i,ooq in one quarter or a 
In one of the Family-letters, 29 April 1876, it will 1: 
that he had made ^^*3,725 JR the preceding twelvemon 
that he regarded this as about his then average. I s 
however, that it was seldom if ever reached again; 
non-exhibiting painter, selling his works in a somewhs 
circle of friends, and (though he was not at all a reclu: 
a late date in his life) mixing little in general socic 
was really a surprising success. It could not hav 
attained if he had been other than an exceedingly dis 
man in the conduct of his professional affairs. Eulog 
detractor alike confess that there was no better har 
bargain. I incline to think that, on the principle of “ d 
cut diamond,” this was one of the reasons why Rossc 
in such special favour with Mr. Leyland, of whom Mr. ' 
testifies ‘‘it was the one real friendship of his life 
keener man of business existed than Leyland ; and 1 
have relished — and partly disrelished— finding in Ro 
foeman or a friend worthy of his steel. My brother 
stood how far he could go — so far he went ; and, 
fixed the terms, he knew how to stick by them, unre 

of diibipfv nr rlpmnr TTn wau ahiinrlanflv nnniilar. 
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two have now been dispersed. With the ex 
Rae and- Mr. Leathart, I am not certain that t 
single person owning a large number of the pa 
way of studies and sketches Mr. Charles Fail 
London and Florence, is well provided. 

My brother had not been long settled in 
before he began to find that his studio was 1 
of his requirements. As a room it was cc 
ample, but it was not properly a studio. He 
various expedients, consulting his friend tin 
Philip Webb. At one time an iron studio in t 
was thought of ; at another, a more solid 5 
same space ; at another, the resumption of a 
cab-stables which formed part of the prop^ 
conversion into a studio. Finally all these n 
projects were given up, and my brother Wc 
carry out a fair amount of alteration in the 
his existing studio-apartment. This was in i 
his turn reasonably well, though never qui 
and, in spite of occasional schemes of a t 
residence, he went on upon this plan up to 
life. 

Rossetti’s art-assistant, Mr. Knewstub, le 
while, to try his own independent fortunes as 
Mr. Henry Treffry Dunn (who became knowi 
through Mr. Charles Augustus Howell, to be h 
was engaged in his stead. Mr. Dunn had^ 
artistic experience and aptitude, and prove 
small service to Rossetti, both in matters o: 
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sperous, continued to be so increasingly for many years 
indeed, notwithstanding some interruptions from ill-he? 
the fluctuations of the picture-market, they never de 
seriously up to the last. He earned what may be ca 
large income. From notes made at the time I find t 
1865 he realized about ;£’2,oso; in 1866, upwards of £ 
in 1867, little or not at all less than ^3,000. At th 
date he still owed about £ 1,000 in one quarter or ar 
In one of the Family-letters, 29 April 1876, it will b( 
that he had made ;^3,725 in the preceding twelvemont 
that he regarded this as about his then avei*age. I sr 
however, that it was seldom if ever reached again; 
non-exhibiting painter, selling his works in a somewhal 
circle of friends, and (though he was not at all a reclusi 
a late date in his life) mixing little in general >societ 
was really a surprising success. It could not have 
attained if he had been other than an exceedingly disc 
man in the conduct of his professional affairs. Eulogii 
detractor alike confess that there was no better hanc 
bargain. I incline to think that, on the principle of “ di< 
cut diamond,” this was one of the reasons why Rossel 
in such special favour with Mr. Leyland, of whom Mr. P 
testifies “ it was the one real friendship of his life, 
keener man of business existed than Leyland ; and h 
have relished — and ^oartly disrelished — finding in Ros 
foeman or a friend worthy of his steel. My brother 
stood how far he could go — so far he went ; and, ] 
fixed the terms, he knew how to stick by them, unre^ 
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far as his relation to art goes, he feels it a 
made free of the art-precincts, and promoted ir 
of a great or a distinguished painter. He is 
world of art much more entertaining thar 
commerce ; and, while pluming himself upon ' 
with persons whose names are in all men’s 
still feel that, in a certain sense, he himself : 
as all these fine performances would colh 
purchaser to sustain them. No one knew t 
Rossetti. His net was spread in the sigh 
obviously in the sight, of several birds. Of 
of servility he was by his very nature — but thi 
say — incapable. 

Of literary product in these times there 
The poems lay buried in Highgate Cemetery 
years no more were written, and no thou 
publicity entertained. So far as I observe, 
verses which he wrote were for his design, ^ 
— eight lines — in 1865. In January 186^ 
sonnet for his picture of Venus Verticordu 
a Latin distych for his Portrait of Mrs. j. 
December by his sonnets named Willow-wooi 
declared that he ought never to have b< 
but rather a poet), and by the sonnet Newb 
prose, as far back as 1862-63, he had done 
work upon the Blake book which Alexande 
left not quite completed. The amount of wh 
insertion in the text of the Life has sometii 

f 0/4 Tfc on nn I / nJ J /\ T/ 
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British Museum] to study Blake’s coloured works there, as 
could think of was to dwell on some of these. Facts, and de 
tions of facts, are in my line ; but to talk about a thing mei 
what I could never well manage. 

“ I really found it impossible to know what to say more < 
poems, individually ; but am sincerely of the opinion I expn 
the text as to the uselessness of doing so. The truth is th 
regards such a poem as My Spectre^ I do not understand it 
better than anybody else ; only I know, better than some may 1 
that it has claims as poetry apart from the question of understa 
it, and is therefore worth printing.” 


XXVIII. 

INCIDENTS, 1862--1868, 

It has often been stated that my brother, at Cheyne \ 
kept from time to time a large number of animals. T 1 
entirely true. Being fond of ‘‘beasts,” and having a 
garden, v^ith plenty of space for accommodating them c 
in the open or in corners partitioned off, he freely indi 
his taste. He had no particular liking for an animal 01 
mere ground of its being “pretty”— his taste being far 
for what is quaint, odd, or semi-grotesque. Dante’s specii 
of fauna however were often very sightly, as also 
funny and out-of-the-way. I will name some, as they ha 
to come ; others have passed from memory into the lim' 
oblivion. 

There were a Pomeranian puppy named Punch, a g 
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parrakeets, a talking grey parrot, a raven, chan 
lizards, and Japanese salamanders,^ 

Persons who are familiar with the managemei 
easily believe that several of these animals ca 
end. Punch the puppy would get lost ; one 
would get drowned ; the dormice would fight 
another, or would eat up their own tails, and grac 
Wolf the deerhound could get no adequate exei 
given away ; the parrakeets were neglected at so 
Rossetti was absent from home, and on his reti 
found dead. Other animals, owing to their 
reclusive habits, disappeared. An armadillo w 
found ; and the tale went — I believe it to be not 
— that, having followed his ordinary practice c 
he turned up from under the hearthstone of ; 
kitchen, to the serious dismay of the cook, who 
if he was not the devil, there was no accounting 
could possibly be. The racoon, as winter set in, 
mind to hibernate. He ensconced himself in £ 
large heavy cabinet which stood in the passag 
studio-door. The drawer was shut upon him 
presence in it transpiring, and after a while he 
to be finally lost to the house. When spring e 
mysterious rumbling or tramping or whimpering 
heard in the passage, or in the studio as com 
passage. My brother mentioned them to me me 
and was ready to regard them as one more syi 
means the first or only one, that the house was : 
last, and I think by mere casualty, the drawer 
and the racoon emerged, rather thinner than 
What the other stories of ghosts about the 
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amounted to I have mainly forgotten, but am aware 1 
servant, a sufficiently strong-minded young woman, s 
spectre by a bed-room door in November 1870. The : 
according to Miss Caine, “ was a woman, and appeared , 
times at the top of the second flight of stairs. She reti 
to the room overlooking the Embankment.^^ My bi 
never beheld any such miscellaneous ghosts, nor di( 
idea of them disturb him in any sort of way, althou 
this and other instances he was not at all hostile t 
notion that they might possibly be there. I will not 
start the question whether a belief in ghosts is in 
evidence of unreason ; but I will say that, after m 
allowance for belief in their possibility, my brother’s at 
of mind on the subject was not unreasonable, as he th 
that, assuming their existence, they arc just as much ; 
of the scheme of Nature and the Universe as any othei 
and therefore not to be regarded with mere panic. A d 
bodied spirit is the same, mutatis mutandis^ as an embodic 
The beasts upon which Dante’s affections were prodig 
were the first wombat and his successor the woodc 
The second wombat, having died immediately, couni 
little. No more engagingly lumpish quadruped thai 
first wombat could be found, and none more obese 
comfortable than the woodchuck. They were both 
especially the woodchuck ; and Dante would sit with 1 
in his arms by the half-hour together, dandling them pj 
upward, scratching gently at their cheeks or noses, or m 
the woodchuck’s head and hind-paws meet. With the wc 
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The matutinal screeching of one or i 
peacocks proved so afflictive to his nei^ 
Cadogan, the Ground-landlord, afterwarc 
all Cheyne Walk leases, as has been stated 
a clause to the effect that the tenants we 
peacocks. Here, extracted from my D 
1871, is a curious anecdote about the p( 
perhaps deserve a moment’s attention : — 

“ The deer that Gabriel used to have, now c 
peacock making a great display of his train. . . 
him about ; and, though not displaying any pec 
systematically trampled out all his train feather 
Shortly after this, Gabriel gave the peacock awr 

There was one of Rossetti’s animals- 
Brahmin bull — as to which some burlesq 
got into print. Mr. Knight relates the £ 
authority Mr. Whistler, who is just the 
Knight puts it) for a few humorous er 
Prinsep also relates it to nearly the same 
Rossetti himself as his authority. The 
my brother and myself, perhaps in 1863, i 
in Cremorne Gardens. He was a beautifi 
than a pony of small size. My brother 
for some ;^20, and I co-operated. All tha 
the subsequent circumstances is the foil 
was brought to Tudor House, and char 
through the passage into the garden. Th 
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chased its tormentor round the garden,” in any sense ri| 
belonging to these words. I was not however present oi 
occasion, and cannot aver that I even saw the zebu aft( 
had once entered the premises. 

I have just been referring to the superstitious or 1 
superstitious traits in my brother’s character, which 
very clearly marked. Thirteen at table ” was a conting 
which did not escape his notice. In a letter of his to M 
Brown, dated in 1864, he authorizes his friend to bidng, 
others, his younger daughter to a dinner, if Brown doe; 
mind the result of thirteen at table — and he was abou 
last person to mind it. A later dinner was plannee 
fourteen, which number was reduced to thirteen by a c 
tion at the last moment, and Rossetti hurried awa] 
servant to catch a fourteenth somewhere or other. Mr 
Scott says that he began to call up the spirit of his wi 
table-turning,” and relates an incident of the kind happ( 
in 1866; and he adds that “long before that year’ 
brother had “ gone into spiritualism.” I cannot say 
accuracy how soon such attempts began. I myself witn 
some in 1865, ’66, ’68, and ’ 70. I will not enter into d( 
but will only say that now and again demonstrations occ 
(especially some in which a Mr. Berghcim was conce 
which astonished me not a little, and for which I was 
am unable to account ; at other times there were 
confusion and cross-purposes. Although Rossetti was, 
have already said, not plunged into monotonous glooj 
the death of his wife, the idea of her was in these years 


member of the Garrick Club before 1865 ; afte 
Arundel Club ; and, upon its foundation earl 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club. This last n 
(and also I) relinquished at the end of 1867, 
expulsion — which was contrary to his sense of 
also to his individual liking — of a fellow-men: 
of much distinction. I do not give the nai 
particulars. The other memberships died oui 
time — with no special reason except a change 
interests on his part. At the Arundel Club he 
Mr. Knight, Mr. Rose, and others with whom I' 
easy terms. Here also he met Mr. W. S. Gi 
become the inexhaustible purveyor of lau: 
continents. He did not take to Mr. Gilbert pc 
when the Bab Ballads began appearing in 
Rossetti was enormously tickled with their e( 
humour and gymnastics of the ludicrous, and 
him recite many of these examples of excc 
in all sorts of companies. He was never tired 
loud and contagious guffaws attested that ne 
auditors tired. I mention this small matter, ik 
its own sake as because it illustrates my broth 
doing profuse justice to the talents even of a w] 
he neither professed nor felt the least predilec 
his general sociality in these years — evidence 
see his friends about him, whether to dinnei 
and by going out to dine not unfrequentl 
perhaps principally towards 1869 — my brothe 
good-natured and even an accommodating he 
his familiars, when it served their conveniem 
Sandys became an established inmate of the h 
a year and a quarter, terminating in the surr 
and another painter, Mr. George Chapman, 
serious ill-health and otherwise out of luck,^^ 
a shorter period, some three or four months. ! 
attaining middle age ; viewed by my brother 
able regard for his facility of invention \ 
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portraiture, though his loose and haphazard methods of work 
were often the subject of some amicable remonstrance. 
Other friends of this period were Mr. and Mrs. Spartali and 
their beautiful daughters ; some other members of the Greek 
community in London, especially the Dilberoglues, and 
various branches of the lonides family ; Mr. Dodgson (the 
Lewis Carroll ” of Alice in WonderlancC)^ who, being a good 
amateur photographer, took some few excellent likenesses 
of Rossetti ; and Mr. Charles Fairfax Murray, who, when 
a mere youth, became known to my brother as an artistic 
aspii'ant, and who developed into a painter of good standing, 
and a vendor and collector of works of art 

There was another young man who, at one time or other, 
played a considerable part in Rossetti’s life, and of whom it 
may behove me here to say something definite. His name 
was Charles Augustus Howell. He survived my brother, but 
has been dead now some few years. It was in or about 1856 
that I casually met a man of some twenty-five years of age, 
of gentlemanly address, who had once been in the army. 
I will designate him by his initials, J. F. H. (the name is not 
Howell). Through me, and through his own rather pushing 
ways, he became known to various members of my circle, 
including my brother ; who, being kind-heartedly anxious to 
help him out of circumstances of great money-embarrassment, 
promoted his interests to the best of his power. J. F. FI. 
made acquaintance with Mr. Howell, an Anglo-Portuguese 
young gentleman about seventeen years of age, and intro- 
duced him to us ; a very well-grown, pleasant-spoken, 
snrip’htlv vnnth. Inoktnp' .qnme few vears older than he then 
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than patriot, but in fact he was both ; and 
some way (but I am sure without any conscio 
mixed up with the procuring or the dispj 
infernal machine or machines which in Janua 
exploded against Napoleon III. Before the 
place Howell had quitted England, and rc 
family in Portugal In 1864 he was back in 
he sought out my brother and myself, who ha 
him, and felt much indebted to him for unm? 
and so preventing us from continuing to cc 
latter in any way. 

London can have contained in 1864 few i 
young men than Charles Augustus Howell 
attractions of youthfulness and of aplomb. 
handsome though rather outre ; not a little lik 
Philip IV. in the magnificent full-length by Vc 
National Gallery, but superior in manliness, th( 
talent, and hair which, being dark chestnut in 
from the vapid effeminacy which marks the 1 
Philip, Howell had seen a good deal of the wc 
accomplishments and a ready insight in fine 
a capital and most entertaining talker. He 
artistic faculty of his own ; but was nevcrthclci 
facsimilist (and as such acknowledged by Riu 
colours and the like. Throughout Rossetti’s ci 
became a prime favourite. He thus formed th^ 
of Mr. Ruskin, who engaged him as his secre 
I believe, cherished him extremely for some wh 
the most imolicit confidence in him. T am n^ 
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who as yet continued to be much to his taste 
Collingwood, in his book on Ruskin,^ makes some sta1 
disadvantageous to Howell, impugning his honesty, 
know nothing about the details, I will leave them j 
stand, and will also for the present leave Howell, w 
more than once re-appear as we proceed. 

Mr. Bell Scott and his wife, leaving Newcastle-oi 
settled in London in 1864, and from this date i 
Rossetti saw his old friend frequently, and continued t 
him highly. He had visited Scott in Newcastle at the 
1862, and then sat (to Mi\ Downey) for that phot 
which is the best known of all his portraits — a st 
figure, three-quarters length, in an Inverness cape (or T; 
wrapper, as the garment was then frequently called), 
autumn of 1863 he revisited with me a few Belgian 
and in 1864 he was in Paris for a short while — I thi 
very last of his small foreign trips. Towards the sair 
when Scott settled in London, another old friend, 1 
Woollier, dropped out of Rossetti’s circle — a matter ^ 
always deeply regretted, I cannot say that my brotf 
to blame, although a person much more tolerant 01 
meeker than he might have deserved commendati 
adopting a different course. He once gave me a very ( 
account of the facts, to the following effect. He was 
friends, talking of Woollier with his accustomed cor 
when one of them — the same whom, in referring to He 
designated as ‘^lighly distinguished” — said to him, 
rather surprised to hear you speaking of Woollier i 
terms, for he, to my knowledge, speaks offou in very d 
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Woolner commented upon with asperity we: 
and not vamped-up imputations; but to W' 
Rossetti had given no cause of complaint at ai 
or remote. My brother hereupon ceased to sec 
got to regard him with antipathy, and somet 
of him with bitterness. The sculptor indeed w 
for his biting tongue, and there were perha 
acquaintances who, present or absent, were not 
subjected to its sharpness. Some while afterv 
— my brother dropped in to see me one cv( 
followed by Woolner (for I never myself was at 
him, although in the course of later years we 
I viewed the encounter with some alarm ; bu 
without anything unpleasant, each of the two 
friends treating the other with ease which fail 
good-will. I was then in hopes that they i 
reconciled ; but no steps were taken by eithei 
object, and I imagine they never met again, 
indeed call at my brother’s house in the summe 
the latter on that day was “ not at home ” to ai 
did not hear of the visit until his once intimate 
quitted his threshold. 

From Mr. Ruskin also there was a mos 
severance. The two men liked one another— 
am sure they even loved one another — but 
crepancies began to appear not very long aftc 
settled in Cheyne Walk, and gradually these 
mcdiable, or at any rate they remained unreir 
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and that, with characteristic but embarrassing cando 
has unsaid in one year several things which he had i 
previous years. This may have suited himself, but ( 
be supposed to have suited the living subjects of his com 

I have by me four letters from Mr. Ruskin to my b: 
proper to the summer of 1865; the fourth alone is d; 
18 July 1865. They must all have been consequeni 
his seeing, in the painter’s studio, the picture of 
Verticordia, with its foreground of roses and honeys' 
They are somewhat long, and I only extract a few sen 
(not always consecutive in the letters themselves) to 
how matters stood : — 

“ (i) It is very good and pretty of you to answer so. You 
seems, under the (for the present) fatal mistake of thinking tl 
will ever learn to paint well by painting badly — -/.d?., coarsel} 
come back to me when you have found out your mistake, or 
are right in your method) when you can do better. I am Wei 
at all events, to understand you better than I did, in the grt 
sweetness of your letters. — (2) I purposely used the word ‘ v 
fully ’ painted about those flowers. They were wonderful to 
their realism ; awful — I can use no other word — in their coai 
Come and see me noia^ if you like. — (3) Please come now t 
fine evening— tea at seven. — (4) I am very grateful to you 1 
letter, and for the feelings it expresses towards me. You 

-firef n c? rirrl-ifli? oc r^rr3ff\7 hnir 
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to do so. I will in no wise discuss whether Ru 
or wrong in all this ; but of one thing we raa 
certain — that Rossetti did not call upon him. 
he did not in any way reply to the last letter. 

The only sequel that I know of to this c 
of 186s is that on 4 December 1866 1 di 
Ruskin and his family, by invitation, and a 
evening did I spend in the house. Ruskin ex 
a wish to resume seeing my brother, and I sug^ 
he would call in Cheyne Walk, and, if he die 
cautious in avoiding any topic of possible irritc 
following day Ruskin did, in the friendliest S] 
visit. I was not present, but learned that “ all 
cordially — Ruskin expressing great admiration 
in a Death-trance ” {Beata Beatrix)^ on which n 
then engaged. I am afraid however that thl 
followed up in any sort of way. Rossetti, v 
not return the visit — partly from general indisj 
such regulated performance, and partly appr 
some new cause of difficulty or dissension mij 
had better have risked the chance, and gone 
I think that the very last occasion when the ( 
was in September 1868. Ruskin then callec 
and raised some question whether the latter \ 
him in efforts for social ameliorations on a sys 
but this was not the painter’s line, and he did 
practical steps about it. After this, there was, 
my belief, no further personal meeting. In Ai 
Ruskin was elected Slade Pi-ofessor of Fine . 
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and there is a letter from Ruskin to Rossetti, as late 
August 1 870, perfectly amicable, and including a reference 
the Poems then published. 

In these years Rossetti developed a kind of passion 
collecting curious objects of art — chairs and tables, cabin 
hangings, looking-glasses (he had a special fancy for com 
mirrors), pictures in a very minor way, and most parti culs 
Japanese prints and oddities, and blue china, whether Japan 
or Chinese. With the European he never concerned hims 
He built up elaborate fireplaces in his house, with old car 
oak, antiquated Dutch tiles, and the like. He also raised 
his garden a large tent or marquee, in which we often di 
in the summer, beginning with 1868. A friendly rivc 
subsisted between Mr. Whistler and him, especially as 
China and Japan. There must of course have been in Lorn 
some fine collections of blue china before Rossetti’s ti 
Mr. Huth’s collection was one ; but my brother’s zeal ; 
persistence were such as to send up prices in the mar 
The well-known Art-dealers, Messrs Marks, acted for him 
many cases. One of his earliest purchases was that of 
whole collection of blue china formed by the retiring Ita! 
Ambassador, the Marquis d’Azeglio. Its cost to my brot 
was I think £200. In March 1867 he bought of Mes 
Marks two hawthorn-pots (Rossetti invented this nai 
which, with their covers, cost him ;^I20. He paid in the fi 
of a picture, not of money down. In fact, what between 
expenditure and good taste in choice, he formed a very 
display of blue china, which made his big sunlit drawi 
room a sight to see. As to “the Japanese mania,” which 
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eager pursuit, with a cargo of blue either ac 
or ordered to arrive ; and, as he dropped into 
he called out Pots, pots ! ” with a thrilling ac( 
at once of achievement and of despondency. ! 
been the tone of Alexander of Macedon wh( 
that there were no more worlds to conquer. 

In the way of pictures his most notable f 
moderate-'Sized Botticelli, obtained at Coin; 
March 1867 for the small sum of £20 (towarc 
sold it to a friend for ;£’3iS) — a half-length 
characteristic of its painter, of a young won 
drapery, in a close architectural background, 
little or not at all in demand at that now re 
my brother had not something to do with th 
soon afterwards began to attach to that fasc 
I am under a misapprehension. 

In October 1869 I made a jotting : “ The col 
seems extinct in Gabriel these several months.' 
that it had not any recurrences from time tc 
force was now spent, and never afterwards 
like level. 


XXIX. 

BEGINNINGS OF ILLNIEALTH--~PENKIL 

Dante Rossetti had naturally a strong co 
muscular strength was only moderate, but 
respect nor in others was he a weakling. H 
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ill. In various respects he remained well ; and there we 
intervals when one could hardly say that anything distin 
was amiss with him. He as yet bore attacks of illness w( 
enough — impatiently, as was his bent, but not querulous 
nor faint-heartedly. 

Towards the autumn of 1866 he became subject to a cor 
plaint (I do not care to define it) which required surgic 
treatment from time to time. The first instance was in Augu 
1868. He minded this not at all ; and I have seen him resun 
painting within five minutes of one of the slight operation 
But there was worse in store for him. 

Insomnia began in 1867. Why did it begin? I consid 
that painful thoughts, partly but not wfiiolly connected wi' 
his wife and her death, were at the root of it. Rossetti w; 
one of the worst men living to cope with this fell antagoni' 
No doubt there must be some persons of a sedate or phlegmat 
temperament who will make up their minds to do with litt 
sleep if they cannot get much, and will wile away the sleeple 
hours in some quiet occupation, such as reading ; or they m^ 
even fully submit to the inconvenience, and simply make the 
working day all the longer for the privation. Rossetti Wi 
not one of these, unhappily for himself. His active imagin 
tion gave him no respite ; and to be sleepless was to 1 
agitated and miserable and haggard as well. Haunted 1 ; 
memories, harried by thoughts and fantasies, he tossed ar 
turned on the unrestful bed. 

Towards the end of the summer of 1867 his eyesight beg^ 
to fail. Sunlight or artificial light became increasingly pai: 
ful to him, producing sensations of giddiness etc. Even tl 
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and that unconscious muscular power, whicl 
full health, been exerted to counteract this, wa 
at the patient’s command in equal measure, 
well, so far as it went ; yet it was hardly capab 
a painter who found himself impeded in pai 
too well remembered that his father had becon 
He began using strong spectacles, often two 
the other ; and, as the years progressed, he sc^ 
the spectacles off, persisting in wearing them 
was merely seated in talk with friends. In S 
he went with Mr. Dunn on a brief trip to Stn 
Warwick, and Kenilworth ; and late in the n 
left town for Penkill Castle, Ayrshire, visitii 
Leeds, where a large art-collection had been 
the authorities of this exhibition he had alreac 
do, as they had accepted from the owners ccr 
Rossetti, which he wanted to be withheld, and 
ment they reluctantly yielded. He did not lik( 
productions, possibly of secondary merit, shoi 
here and there in a scattered sort of way, but 
himself for any time — if ever this should come- 
collect a number of his best works, to be viewee 
relation one with another. Such a time never d 
it was often kept in his mind’s eye. 

Penkill Castle is the seat of Miss (Alice) 
lady then verging on middle age, who was o: 
intimate friendship with Mr. Bell Scott. She 1 
to my brother for some few years. Mr. S 
staying at the Castle ; and both Miss Boyd 
great deal to cheer and divert Rossetti. A 
character and temper than Miss Boyd, or o; 
and liveliness of address, does not exist. ] 
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Besides Miss Boyd and Mr. Scott, there was a second h 
staying in 1868 in Penkill Castle — Miss Losh, who wa; 
cousin of Miss Boyd, but much older, sixty-seven years 
age. Miss Losh took an extraordinary liking for my brot 
— in whose manner, not to speak of his genius, there ^ 
something singularly fascinating to many and to very dive 
persons. Mr. Scott, in his Aittobiogmphical Notes^ shows t 
he himself had no great predilection for Miss Losh, say 
that she 

“had somehow or other taken a jealous dislike to me, thinkin 
had too much influence over her younger cousin, who entertai 
me so much, and who lived with us in London in the winter, 
had therefore looked forward to Rossetti’s appearance, fully intenc 
to play him off against me, which accordingly she did in the n 
fantastic way.” 

Mr. Scott approved as little of Rossetti’s dealings v 
Miss Losh as of that lady’s dealings with Rossetti, 
narrative continues as follows : — 

“ The old lady’s admiration had culminated in an offer of a 1 
of money to any amount, to prevent him using his eyes in paint 
or in any other trying occupation. He would get better and n 
her, but till then he might depend on her. . . . She intended ind 
that this plan should be a secret one between them ; but no so( 
had we [Scott and Rossetti] started on our daily constitutional t 
he entrusted it to me [his impulsive nature was far from goo( 
keeping secrets] with much effusion and gratitude, at the same t 
protesting he would never think of availing himself of her kindr 
This determination I strenuously encouraged : and we heard 
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March 1872^ after an operation, seemingly 
for cataract. That Mr. Scott entertained a 
of my brother in connexion with this whc 
know as a fact ; for, very soon after Dante^s d 
the circumstances to me, in a tone and in te 
which startled me not a little. But there ma 
this affair, as to most others. In my Diary 
1868 I find the following passage : — 

“ Gabriel came back to-night from Penkill. 
decidedly not better, though on the whole I thinl? 
less despondent about their essential condition, 
aunt [should be cousin] of Miss Boyd, has been 
time. She pressed Gabriel (whom she had ne^ 
most urgently to accept a loan of ;^i,ooo, to ke 
comfortable condition in case of his having to ii 
had much ado to stave off this offer ; and she h 
him accept ^100 loan, for which the cheque 
directly.” 

This is of course my brother’s own accoui 
There is no corroboration of it known to 
needs none. At all events, to my own mind, r 
and absolutely true. I would not dispute t 
some time before the death of a benefactress 
no denial, to have made an opportunity f 
loan ; but her death, as I have said, was sudc 
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November, contains the following details, which I may as we 
extract : — 

“ Gabriel says his eyes are certainly rather worse than better, : 
comparison with what they were when he left for PenkilL At tl 
same time, they are by no means now so bad as his apprehensioi 
some little while ago had foreboded. His mind seems more quie 
cent on the subject altogether. He says the state of the eyes is no 
in detail this: — Objects close by he can only see fairly well mi 
spectacles. This however is nothing new, and he has not found 
needful to adopt spectacles of such high power as some medic 
advice had suggested. Objects a little way off, or distant, he se( 
completely enough ; but invariably as if with a veil interpose 
which he describes as like a combination of the curling of smol 
and the effervescing of champagne. By experience he now believ 
that this interposed veil is in fact the spectrum of the last precedii 
object he had been looking at; for he sees all spectra with ext 
distinctness — would, for instance, after looking at Brown’s profil 
and then at a blank wall, see the profile there distinctly enoiq 
to know it as Brown, or to know the difference between such 
spectrum-profile of Brown and a like spectrum-profile of me. Tl 
uncertainty of objects in a room, to his eyes, is sufficient to mal 
him keep on spectacles continually. In painting for a longish tim 
the sight does not get worse at the end than the beginning ; but tl 
accumulated irritation of the weak sight makes him leave off.’^ 

About a month after this date, or at the opening 
December 186S, my brother was so far improved as to 1 
able to resume art-work. He began by doing some crayo; 
heads of Mrs. Morris, one of them representing her : 
Pandora. The state of his eyesight continued to give hi 
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what it must be to a man of high-stru 
imagination to be unable to sleep at ] 
be to a painter to be wholly or partia 
day, we shall discern some reason for ; 
hard-bested artist, and may perhaps be 
some impatience the notion, put foi 
book, that there was “ nothing wha' 
him” To suggest that a more or j 
was at the bottom of it all does not ir 
only adds a shadowy insinuation of ’v 
imputation of fractious or pusillanimou 


XXX. 

PREPARATIONS FOR PUB LIS 

In August 1869 my brother went bad 
first spending a day or two at Ravens 
Miss Losh. Both Miss Boyd and See 
at PenkilL 

Mr. Scott, in his Autobiographical . 
pages to the two Scotch visits, and I 
a few details. He considers that it Wc 
occasion of the first visit, seconded as 
and Miss Losh, re-aroused the inten 
poetry, past and prospective. When 1 
about the condition of his eyes and 01 
“ Live for your poetry ” ; and this ext 
had a marked effect. Mv brother, heir 
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that year, three sonnets recently written for paintings oi 
own — Lady Lilith, Sibylla Pahnifera, and Vemis Veriico) 
The two former have since been entitled Body's Beauty 
SonPs Beauty, This pamphlet-review was the joint \ 
of Mr. Swinburne and myself, and the sonnets were inse 
in Mr. Swinburne’s section of the publication. I can 
member that the issuing of these sonnets was done ’ 
some definite idea of following them up by other pi 
appearances in verse, and therefore the conception of Ir 
for his poetry ” was decidedly in Rossetti’s mind before 
went to Penkill in September 1868. The publication in 
spring of 1868 was a sort of feeler, leading on to the prin 
of several sonnets in the Fortnightly Review for March i 
In this latter year, soon before starting for Penkill, 
obtained a Printer’s estimate for the printing of var 
l^oems — those old compositions of which some copies rema 
in his hands after the consignment of his chief MS. to 
wife’s coffin, and some few others of later date. At Pei 
on this second occasion he wrote several other poems- 
ballad of Troy Town, part of Eden Boiver, the begin: 
of the long lyric of The Stream's Secret, The 0 rcha 7 \ 
(prose synopsis for poem), etc. For The Stream's Seen 
approi^riated bodily the felicitous title which Scott had alrc 
bestowed upon a sonnet of his own. Scott was very prof 
annoyed at this ; but Rossetti would have it so, and $ 
was. The stream ” in this poem is (as Mr. Sharp s 
‘‘ the brown -pooled, birch-banked Penwhapple in Ayrs 
that gurgles and lapses from slope to slope till it rea 
Girvan Water ” : and some of the verses were written d 
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but what he regarded as a manifest impulse t 
I will give his own words, which are vivid enoi 

“ Miss Boyd sometimes drove us about the coi 
leaving us to take those long walks I found so trying 
year. One day she took us to the Lady’s Glen, a 
in which the stream falls into a black pool round wh 
ing vertical rocks have been worn, by thousands of 
flood, into a circular basin, called, as many such 1 
nated, the Devil’s Punchbowl. We all descended to 
margin of the superincumbent rock; but never si 
expression of Gabriel’s face when he bent over the i: 
into the unfathomed water dark as ink, in which s 
round and round like lost souls in hell. In no natu 
I ever known him to take any visible interest ; the ( 
pale face did not indicate such interest ; it said, as 
and I at the same moment interpreted it, ' One ste 
am free ! ’ But his daily talk of suicide had not gh 
The chance so suddenly and unexpectedly brought 
paralysed him. I advanced to him — trembling, ^ 
could not speak. I could not have saved him. 
on a surface slippery as glass by the wet green lichei 
turned round, and put his hand in mine, an actio 
he was losing self-command, and that fear was 
When we were safely away, we all sat down togethei 
but with faces too conscious of each other’s tho 
feeble-minded English law declares the suicide tc 
mind, whereas he is anything but that. It is the ] 
alone, the only reasoning suicidal creature in the wo 

I am not sure that I ever heard this matt 
mentioned during my brother’s lifetime, or un 
ance of Mr. Scott’s book (1892). The only sc 
arising in connexion with it is this — Did 
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of a “ precipice,” above an unfathomed water dark as ii 
might very well put his hand into that of a friend, to 
assisted backwards, without having at the previous morr 
projected self-destruction. For the rest, Mr. Scott seems 
the last sentence in my extract, to consider that suicide 
under certain conditions, a very rational act — an opinior 
which I take leave to agree with him. He is of course wr 
in saying that the English law declares the suicide to be 
unsound mind ” ; for there is no law whatever to this cf 
but only, in numerous instances, the opinion or the gc 
nature of a Coroner’s Jury. 

Mr. Scott’s next anecdote purports that Rossetti foun 
a country road a chaffinch which he picked up, and w 
he supposed at the time to be the spirit of his wife. I 
not give the details, but am fully satisfied that they ar 
all essential respects perfectly true. I ctuestion how 
whether, at one moment of this odd transaction, Rossc 
face wore a “ curiously ferocious look.” To the eye of 
particular old friend — a friend, in the summer of 1869, aln 
of twenty-one years’ standing ^ — there may have been a 
so describable. For myself, I knew my brother’s face pi 
well. It was a fine face, with “looks” often varying. I 
of those known to me I should call noble, and not an 
them “ curiously ferocious.” Much about the date of 
“ curiously ferocious ” incident, or on 27 August 
Rossetti was writing to Mr. Shields about Scott in 
following terms : “ the best of philosophic and poetic nat 
a man of the truest genius, and one of my oldest compani 
“ Look here upon this picture, and on this.” 
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was to have them ‘‘ printed for future use 
like ; or (to use his own words written 
object is to keep them by me as stock f 
The prevalent notion appears to be that ! 
the poems in a limited circle as a priva 
This is but partially correct He wanted 
by him in a convenient form, and there 
and, when he had so got them, to settle 
done with the sheets. But the whole afi 
printed copies soon became obsolete. 

For some while past some friends ha( 
recover the MS. buried in his wife’s coffin 
possession, not only of copies of several pc 
the copies (made up from scraps and i 
were already in his hands, but also of 
of which he retained no example whateve 
these was the important production nam 
say with precision who these friends wei 
to mark Mr. Henry Virtue Tebbs (John 
law), who was then a Proctor at Doctors’ 
Charles Augustus Howell, as prominent c 
this suggestion Rossetti hung back for a ^ 
he assented. The feelings which impellec 
and those which induced him to assent, 
any thoughtful and feeling mind. The 
bearings, is a painful one, and I shall 
I will only say that, when my brother \ 
explaining what had been done, I rep] 
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conducted in all privacy, some gossip about it commen 
pretty soon, as I observe by a letter, dated in June 1870, fr 
Lord Abcrdare, the Home Secretary, well known to 
brother ever since the first project of the Llandaff Tnpt> 
from whom it had been necessary to obtain a faculty 
opening the grave. Mr. Hall Caine’s brief account of 
matter — no other details seem to have appeared in print- 
as follows : — 

“At length preliminaries were complete; and one night, se 
and a half years after the burial, a fire was built by the side of 
grave, and then the coffin was raised and opened. The bod; 
described as perfect upon coming to light. Whilst this painful v 
was being done, the unhappy author of it was sitting, alone 
anxious and full of self-reproaches, at the house of the friend ' 
had charge of it. He was relieved and thankful when told tha 
was over.” 

So now at last Rossetti was in possession of the con 
form of his old poems ; and he proceeded to get these, ah 
with some new ones, published in the ordinary mode, 
copying them out he was actively assisted by Mr. Fair 
Murray. He thought of Mr. John Murray as publisher, j 
some one else thought of Messrs. Blackwood, who indeed m 
a direct proffer of their own ; but neither of these schemes Cc 
to anything, and the publisher with whom an arrangem 
was effected was Mr. F. S. Ellis, then of King Street, Cov 
Garden, more generally known as a leading bookseller. 
Ellis afterwards removed to the old-established book-sl: 
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in a more thoroughly liberal and cc 
Ellis — a man of very good literary 
as proved of late years by various pet 
My brother was in some respects 
self-reliance and self-mistrust. He i 
as the working-impulse and the actii 
He mistrusted himself with regard t( 
upon other minds. No man was pt 
to have his way, and make his way 
more entirely free from vanity — al 
latest years, there was more of a fus 
pride than there had been in all h 
mature manhood. Owing to pride pn 
he was the most natural of men. 
you could leave him alone ; but, if ; 
to take him such as he intrinsically w 
on his part at adjusting the mutual re 
compromise, half-measures, or a ven< 
his own. With most people he was 
with many, tolerant ; with others, intc 
himself. Intellectually he was so fra 
be said he blurted himself out. As to 
conscious of having a special faculty, a 
good work. In fact, he considered (am 
executive attainment in verse was r: 
painting. To most of us it might api 
description would care next to nougl 
work produced ; would abide in his c 
he had succeeded to the full, and \ 
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have no sort of recollection of the exact steps which \ 
taken ; but am sure that something was done, with his co 
zance, so that certain editors might entrust the hool 
certain writers for reviewing, or certain writers might besf 
it of certain editors. My diary for ii October 1869 cont 
the following passage : — 

“ Gabriel called, and talked about his intended publicatioi 
poems in the Spring. He thinks it desirable to make sure of 
reviewers as far as possible, and thinks he can count upon hands 
notices in various reviews. His plan therefore would be to sene 
book first to two or three papers that he can count on, and thal 
of leading importance ; wait for the appearance of the critique 
these ; and only then send the book to other papers, which it w 
reach, having already a considerable prestige about it. Thj 
skilful scheming ; but for my own part (as I told Gabriel) I w 
not diplomatize at all, but just leave the book to take its chance, 
feel pretty confident of the result into the bargain.” 

I have been treating this matter with great plainness, 
openly showing that, in my opinion, my brother’s fee 
and his line of action, in relation to public criticism, ^ 
other than they should have been. I am therefore all 
better entitled to confute over-statements on the same sut 
which appear elsewhere. Mr. Bell Scott (who has ^ 
further than other writers in this direction, and has sei 
as authority for some repetitions of the allegation) expre 
himself thus : — - 

“ He to the last moment wou/d work the oracle, and get al 
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wise. He had several ardent admirers who 
or acquaintances ; and some of these were 
^Heading journals,” or could easily, in virt 
eminence, obtain admission for articles of t 
such papers. The names of five who arc 
to me at once — Messrs. Swinburne, Morris, 
and Knight I will not insult any one of 
by raising an express question whether he 
Rossetti to write an article — in any sense w 
connexion, be reasonably attached to that v 
firm belief is that most or all of them ^ 
volunteered, not just because they liked Rc 
(Mr. Skelton had only a slight knowledge of 1 
their critical judgment avouched his poems t 
I know as a fact that Mr. Swinburne’s sple 
generous yet sincere eulogy contained at fin 
which, while laudatory of my brother, migl 
unwelcome to some other writers, and that it 
who, by not a little pressure, got ” him t( 
It is not all critics who think, with Mr. Sco 
of Rossetti’s earlier poems, except Jenny ai 
are comparatively boyish and worthless.” 

Mr, Scott, in a very friendly tone as rega 
proceeds to quote some words of mine, whic 
I “ said,” but I fancy that in fact I ivrote t 
1872. I abide by them to the letter; but 
them here, as I have no wish to thrust n 
forward, and what I said or wrote to Scot 
precisely defined, in the note already given 
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These questions seem a little captious. We have alread} 
seen that “the reluctance to publish” arose from the fac‘ 
that, prior to the exhuming* of the MS., Rossetti was not ii 
possession of some poems at all, nor of the final and bes' 
form of other poems, and that, immediately after the exhum' 
ing, he set about publishing ; also that “ his privately-printec 
volume ” was prepared with a view quite as much to eventua 
publication as to merely private issue. Wc have also seer 
how far it was “we” — i,e,, Mr, Scott, Miss Boyd, and Mis^ 
Losh — who “ had prevailed upon him to take up poetr} 
again.” The phrase “ articles ready-made under his ozvn eye ' 
can only be termed erroneous (unless we were to substitute £ 
stronger expression). An article ready-made under his owr 
eye must mean an article which Rossetti regulated, controlled 
and more or less dictated. Whether those articles really wen 
so concocted is a question which some eminent living mer 
could answer if they deigned to do so. 

I will sum up by saying : The articles were written b} 
competent men (some of them about the most competent ir 
the country) who considered the critical opinions expressec 
in them to be true ; Rossetti was not part and parcel in the 
writing of them ; they were published under the ordinary con 
ditions governing critical reviews. But it would have been al 
the better if Rossetti had not cared and had not known who wa£ 
writing or not writing, or who was publishing or not publishing 

This matter of the critiques which were printed bclongi 
properly to a date after the poems themselves had beer 
published ; but I have dealt with it here because some steps 

wif-U rr^crnrrl fn ihp rririnnoQ hnri in nnrini-n^i •^ir^n 
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Endless tumblers ” is, as the newspapc 
order ” ; but, giving a reasonable interpn 
I suppose Mr. Scott’s statement to be c 
that my brother was, by nature and hal 
temperate of mortals. He from the first 
drank it hardly at all ; spirits he dranl 
dare say a month or two would often pass ' 
as touching them ; wine he liked well, '< 
moderation on and off, as the occasion ] 
not a bad head for drinking, and couli 
ordinary quantity of liquor without its 'c 
degree whatever. I know that at Pen 
whisky which he relished ; he would sp^ 
name of the local purveyor, McKechnie. 
that from this time forward a certain inen 
to drink was perceptible in him. In i8^ 
London, troubled by profuse perspiratic 
symptoms — as well as by weakness of 
interrupted his painting at times — he co 
Jenner, who prohibited spirits and opu 
ordered bedtime not later than midnight 
with but little work for a half-year to comi 
Mr. Shields as to this on 24 December, Sc 

“ speak most warningly as to hours, exercise, 
spirits — for which, Heaven knows, I have nc 
year and a half past, fallen into the constan 
them at night to secure sleep. I have n^ 
entirely.” 
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made the acquaintance of Mr. Nettleship, well known r 
a painter of wild animals. He was then a young ma 
rather beyond the usual age for starting in the pii 
career ; a great enthusiast for ideal and abstract forms ( 
such as that of William Blake, and a hardy inventor 
like line. In October 1869 Dr. Thomas Gordon 
appeared in my brother’s studio. In Section X. I 
made a brief reference to a romance published anonyn 
by this gentleman, named VaUs, much beloved by R 
towards 1844. Its full title is Votes, or The Philoso^ 
Madness ; or, in a later issue, Valdamo, or The Ordeal 0^ 
ivorship. It appeared as a serial publication of larg- 
with strange wild etchings by Thomas Landseer, 
stimulating to a boy’s imagination. V ates seethed i 
brother’s head, and towards i860 he took some ste 
ferreting out the author ; learning that his name was 
and writing to him, but without any prompt result, 
Doctor was then abroad. At last however they me 
Rossetti found his visitor to be a poet as well as rom 
This was in October 1869 (Dr. Hake, in his Menu 
Eighty Years, has inadvertently given the date as 1871) 
Doctor was then sixty years of age — a man of more 
common height, lithe and straight, with very sclf-poj 
gentle manners, and clear deliberate utterance. My I 
took to him at once, and cultivated his company ; an 
he had reason to know him for a real friend. Rossetti 
Dr. Hake’s poems singular, but very interesting and to 
extent excellent. Only a few specimens had been pul 
at the date of the mcctincr in i86g. 
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better -seldom its equal. . . . He had a very just 
author was discussed, whatever might be said agaii 
insist on his merits being remembered. From 
jealousies he was absolutely free, and his hospit 
limit. Above all, he was ready at all times to serv 
exert his influence to that end.” 

Another person who saw a great deal of Ro 
towards 1869, was Franz Hueffer, Ph.D., i 
Munster who talked excellent English — a r 
and great talent, equally accomplished at the i 
Schopenhauer. Fie was a prominent leader ir 
movement, and became musical critic of the ^ 
he married Madox Brown’s younger daughi 
edited the Tauchnitz issue of Rossetti’s pc 
and died rather suddenly in January 1889, c 
three ; a severe loss to some musical and 
and to all persons who were closely connect 
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ART-WORK FROM 1869 TO SUMM. 

My brother’s principal works of art of this ] 
oil-pictures of Pandora, Mariana, Dante's . 
willoiv, Beata Beatrix (duplicate), and VeVi, 
the water-colour of Michael Scott ; and the dcs 
The Death of Lady Macbeth, Silence, La Domu 
and Dr. Hake. Of some of these works 
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Gradually the conception of the picture was modified ( 
expanded, and it assumed its present shape, the head of tl 
Page being* painted from William Graham, the son of tl 
purchaser. Dante's Dream, now in the Walker Art Gallei 
of Liverpool, was also executed for Mr. Graham, and is muc 
the largest painting that Rossetti ever produced. Its pri( 
was ;!^i,S 7 S- Mr. Graham only Avanted a picture of the si: 
of 6 feet by 34, his house in Grosvenor Place not containir 
available spaces adapted to works of a really great size ; bi 
Rossetti was bent upon doing a magnum opus, and he set-i 
upon a canvas fully 10 feet by 7. As in so many anoth< 
case, he had his way, the purchaser being truly friendly ar 
admiring, and, spite of not a little well-grounded demr 
submissive. My brother had an abortive idea about th 
picture, which is worth recording in his own terms, as coi 
tained in a letter to Mr. Scott ; — 

“ I should like to try and lithograph myself that big picture 
mine. If one could do something of this sort with one’s inventioi 
(much the best quality I have as a painter), one might really g 
one’s brain into print before one died, like Albert Durer, ai 
moreover be freed perhaps from slavery to ‘ patrons ’ while oi 
lived.” 

The inconvenience which Mr. Graham had foreseen ensue 
as of necessity. The picture, begun in 1869 and finishc 
towards the close of 1871, could only be hung on a staircas 
Afterwards it was transferred, through the painter’s ov 
hands, from Mr. Graham to Mr. Valpy. The latter gentl 
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in altering the colour of Beatrice's ha 
tint proper to the sitter, Mrs. Morris, 
is besides not wholly exempt from a j 
be it from me however to undervalu( 
a picture which may be fairly, and n 
called great as well as large. Th 
Scotland, Sir Joseph Noel Baton, 
competent to estimate a painting as 
critics. His opinion of Dante's Drc^ 
Rossetti’s studio in 1881 shortly befoi 
to Liverpool) is expressed in a letter ad 
Sharp, which contains, among other c 
the following : Fifty years hence it 
the half-dozen supreme pictures of th 
may be somewhat excessive ; it is at 
generous. 

The duplicate of Bcata Beatrix ws 
Graham, who delighted in the origina 
Rossetti felt the greatest reluctance f 
as may well be surmised, on accoun' 
ciations of the work with his dead 
yielded, and proceeded with the duiDlic; 
dissatisfied with it in all respects. I 
from the first version by the additic 
completed late in 1872, and was at las 
with less disfavour than at most st 
Veronica Veronese (an imaginary lady, 
the note lilted by a canary) embodies, 
his more abstract ideas as to the reli 
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Craven of Manchester, who owned several of Rossetti’s picture 
I used to be very familiar with a cartoon-design named 7’/ 
Wooing of Michael Scott, which my brother intended to pair 
It was one of his most fantastic, and in a sense one of h 
most arbitrary, inventions. 

The designs of Penelope and of Silence rank high amor 
the works in tinted crayons. Both the Silence and the Dom. 
della Fiamnia are from Mrs. Morris. The Portrait of D 
Hake, done in the same medium, may count as the best ma 
portrait ever produced by Rossetti, if one excepts — and 
incline to do so — a head of Mr. Theodore Watts, executed i 
1874. It has been lately stated — and, as it happens, by M 
Watts — that the expression given to Dr. Hake is too heav 
It never struck me to that effect, but there has been a lap: 
of several years since I saw the portrait. 

In January 1872 Rossetti first came into correspondeiK 
with Mr. W. A. Turner of Manchester, who later on becarr 
the purchaser of some of his pictures — A Vision of Fiammett 
a Proserpine, etc. Their relations were always very cordia 
The Vision of Fiamrnctta is not to be confounded with 
head named Fiammetta which Rossetti had ere now sold 1 
Mr. Gambart. This was in fact the head of Kate the Queen 
excised from the large canvas on which a picture froi 
Browning had been begun towards 1850. 
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authorities of the British Museum Library he 
fact to slip their observation, and were not i 
any copy of the Poems, i88i, having assumed 
reprint of the volume of 1870; and thus one 
longest compositions, the (unfinished) Bridd 
not then exist in that Library in any form pri 
lifetime — not to speak of other and far froi 
alterations. 

My brother’s health continued to be not go( 
sight bad; and in the spring of 1870 he w( 
estate belonging to his kind friend of old 
Bodichon, who placed it quite at his disposa 
Scalands, near Robertsbridge, Sussex. Here^ 
of much depression, he at last revived cons 
when he came back to town in May, I found hi; 
than he had been for years (which was a deci 
and also much better. By March 1871 he v 
both health and eyes, than for some years pre( 

At Scalands Rossetti was joined by an Amc 
ance of his, a friend more especially of my owi 
J. Stillman, who not very long afterwards 
Spartali. Mr. Stillman was originally a lai 
then a literary man and journalist ; and late 
American Consul in Crete, during the vigor( 
of that island against Turkish oppression. I 
with the Cretans ; and, after suffering there 
and a great domestic calamity, settled in 
autumn of 1869. He has now, for several } 
domiciled in Rome, holding a very importai 
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heard of its potency in procuring sleep — possibly he h; 
himself tested this — and he introduced the drug to Rossett 
attention. My brother was one of the men least fitted 
try any such experiment with impunity. With him it w 
a case of any expedient and any risk to escape a prese 
evil ; and sleeplessness was no doubt, to such a temperame 
as his, an evil of prime magnitude. He began, I understan 
with nightly doses of chloral of 10 grains. In course 
time it got to 1 80 grains ! So at least Ros.setti suppose( 
but 1 have sound reason for thinking, with much thankfi 
ness, that in this he was greatly mistaken. His doct( 
Mr. Marshall — knowing with whom he had to deal — woi: 
not, save in some instances of crisis, prohibit the dr 
altogether, but he took care that the chemists should dih 
it to a degree of which my brother was kept severely 
ignorance ; and, when he fancied that his dose was i 
grains, I dare say it was barely half of this, or maybe bare 
a third. Even after the chloral entered his house elabora 
and clandestine precautions of further dilution were tak 
by Mr. Dunn, Mr. George Hake, and others. It is ratb 
surprising to me that my brother never found this out ; f 
with all his extreme carelessness in many matters of dai 
routine, he was observant, and grew to be suspicious — t 
outcome, I believe, to a very large extent, of the chloi 
itself. Notwithstanding all this dilution, the dosing wi 
chloral remained not less monstrous than the effects of 
were deplorable. I am told (says Mr. Edmund Gos! 
“that no case has been recorded in the annals of medici 

1 4-i + K n c? nr\ mnoM no It 
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and many contingencies when it reasserte( 
vigour. 

Even the chloral was not the whole c 
My brother found it nauseous, and after a 
cious as he wanted. Therefore, strictly as h 
by the best medical advice against any tarr 
he took to drams of neat whisky in imm 
the chloral ; not, I think — unless in the 
instances — at any other period in the twf 
regret to say that I have more than once 
dose of chloral, and then forthwith toss 
brimming wineglass of the neat whisky, 
almost in a gulp. Remonstrance was irr 
futile. I have often surmised that this m 
at least as noxious to him as the chloral 
he was at Scalands, and for some months ( 
no doubt not come to this pass. 

Whatever may have been the evil the] 
my brother had good reason for believi 
supplemented by the alcohol, as an opia 
not admit that they afforded him real na1 
a time have I heard him declare that the sc 
only be called a trance. It gave uncon^ 
adequate repose and refreshment. Still, the 
insomnia ; and who shall say what his con^ 
been if insomnia had persisted with him f 
and from month to month, totally uncounte 
would his brain — how long would his life- 
struggle on ? 
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paid as soon as the copies were put on sale, without waiting 
for actual purchase ; and by the end of July Rossetti had thui 
realized £ 4 SO, This rate of sale could not, in the nature o 
things, last very long, and two events brought it to an earl} 
conclusion — although later issues of the book (there were sh 
in all) continued going off for some while later. Dickens diec 
on 9 June, and the sale declined. France declared war or 
Prussia in the middle of the summer, and the sale almosi 
ceased. These occurrences seemed to be, and probably were 
in the nature of cause and effect. Such are the odd anc 
extraneous chances affecting a book about Dante at Verona 
The Blessed Damozel^ and The House of Life, A Tauchnit: 
edition of the volume came out in 1873, with a preface b} 
Hueffer. 

The chorus of praise for the Poems was eager, loud, anc 
prolonged ; and certainly any steps which Rossetti may have 
taken for ‘^working the oracle” (to recur to Mr. Scott’s 
favourite phrase) were not wholly responsible for this — fai 
from it. Mr. Swinburne led the van with what may well be 
called a pasan in the Fortnightly Review. Now Mr. Swinburne 
is tolerably well known for three qualities : i, supreme com- 
petence for expressing an opinion on poetic art in general 
and on particular poems ; 2, gorgeous munificence of praise 
where he sees it to be due ; and 3, rigorous silence as to whal 
he deems below the requisite standard, or on occasion resolute 
denunciation of it I will extract two passages from hi^ 
verdict upon Rossetti : — 

It [Rossetti’s poetry] has the fullest fervour and fluency oj 
impulse, and the impulse is always towards harmony and perfection 
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an influence from the mytholo 
the higher artists of his age, 
mere physical charm of Christ 
or of doubt. . . . [And then ; 
such as Rossetti’s Stratton Wc 
a firmer tread than the great ai 
kindly guidance he put forth 
afterwards.” 

Mr. Colvin spoke of “ 
element in Rossetti’s poetry 
to be remarkable for transf 
opened vein of English vei 
writers and their encomium 
do so ; but will content mys 
afforded the author more me 
after a lengthened interval, 
The Catholic World, This 
with Rossetti’s poems in thei 
ideals, and was regarded b 
cerning, on the part of a tc 
was suggested to him as th 
did not succeed in obtainii 
this point The article is nc 

Among those who wrote 1 
were Tennyson, Sir Henry 
published a review), Mrs. Lc 
Sir Theodore Martin, Mr. F: 
Wells (of Joseph and his B 
Norton. Miss Soartali. and 
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have been different. My brother was not so absolutely 
-skinned about reviews as some people have supposed 
proclaimed — although it is too true that in one instance, 
\yG hereafter commented on, he took the matter to heart in 
j^ost exaggerated and unreasonable degree. When the 
critique appeared, he wrote to his friend Shields 
*^70) he was surprised “to find such things 
a much more transient and momentary impression 
f xiii pleasantness than he would have expected— indeed he 
almost say none at all.” Of course, in the real e.ssence 
f the matter, he was always and in all relations quite 
1 cliff erent to criticism, knowing well for himself what he 
Ocxl^ do, and the worth of it, and what he could not do. 
5 ut this did not exempt him from being sen.sitive on the 
ec>i'^ of personal attack, or in view of the effect which adverse 
otices might produce upon the minds of others. 

TTIt-c great success attending the Poems induced my brother 
:> think at once of re-publishing his Early Italian Poets. This 
clieme was in his head as soon as May 1870, but the re-publi- 
ation did not actually ensue till 1873, when the book came 
ut, through Mr. Ellis, with a change in the order of its con- 
eints, and an altered name, Dante and his Circle. He preferred 
o w to give the first prominence to Alighieri, and to relegate 
ne preceding poets to a secondary position in the volume. 
Ii*. Ellis issued the book at his own cost, and halved with 
Lossetti such profits as accrued. 

Before the end of May 1871 Mr. William Morris for himself 
nd Inis family, and Rossetti on his own behalf, were intending 
n rent a house in the country — Kelmscott Manor-house in 
) 5 cfordshire. The nearest town was Lcchlade in Gloucester- 
nire, famous through an early poem by Shelley. The nearest 
saving tolerable resources in the wav of orovisions etc. was 
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the subject here. The building ap] 
ground of his small picture entitled 
gives a few descriptive particulars 

It is an old place, with its seven, o 
a sample of antiquity as you don’t me^ 
are square casements with stone mullic 
The garden has its yew-tree hedges, cu 
river is flooded like a lake, so that o' 
again. It is a most primitive village 
few scattered freestone habitations, som 
neighbours to interfere with the liberty 

In my brother’s letters to Scott tl 
to a storied tapestry, one of the old 
Kelmscott. I combine passages frc 

“ The subject of the tapestries is t 
is carried through with that uncom] 
peculiar to this class of art-manufactn 
the conclusion that a tapestried roo 
dimmer than this one. These things, 
in a bright light, become a persecutio 
little now to the tapestry ; though 
Philistine leader should have a pantl' 
sticking out of her head, or what Sam 
slain, has done with the ass’s jawbone 
times between more abstract speculatioi 

I have already had occasion to n 
and Dr. Westland Marston in cor 
Poems. He saw about this time s 
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Ralston, and he dined there once or twice, preserving a very 
pleasant recollection of his visits. Mr, Gosse’s opinion of my 
brother has been expressed in print in the handsomest 
terms : — 

“ He was the most prompt in suggestion, the most regal in giving, 
the most sympathetic in response, of the men I have known or 
seen ; and this without a single touch of the prophetic manner, the 
air of such professional seers as Coleridge or Carlyle.” 

Still more impulsive and indeed quaint in his enthusiasm 
was Philip Marston, who in 1873 wrote thus in a private letter 
to his youthful friend Oliver Madox Brown : — 

What a supreme man is Rossetti ! Why is he not some great 
exiled king, that we might give our lives in trying to restore him to 
his kingdom ? ” 

At Kelmscott Rossetti wrote a large amount of new poetry : 
Cloud Confines (which he termed my very best thing ”), 
Doivn Stream (first called The River's Record^ which was 
written in a punt on the Thames), the beginning of Soothsay 
(originally entitled Cominandinents\ some thirty fresh sonnets 
for The House of Life ^ S^uiset Wmgs^ and Rose Mary^ which 
was finished towards 13 September 1871. Pic began by 
writing a prose synopsis of this poem, which did not as yet 
contain the BeryLsongs. These had better not have been added, 
and so he himself thought eventually. The Chntd Confines, 
and also the old prose story of Hand and Soul, were published 
in the Fortnightly Review. There was also a grotesque ballad 

nKmif IVTr H ’Riir'linnon nrtrkn I'r^vir^W- 
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Rossetti — and signed Thomas Maitlav 
this article Thomas Maitland was no 
autlior was the verse-writer — or let u 
Buchanan. Some skirmishing in th' 
not free from confusion and self-confli 
was this — that Mr. Buchanan had 
anonymous attack upon Rossetti, ar 
Contemporary Reviezv turned it into \ 
One poet who assails another anon> 
where anonymity is in no degree the 
a very graceful position ; and the pi 
mizes his anonymous and aggressive 
apprehend, an ungraceful position, 
grounds for affirming (and I will pi 
that Mr. Buchanan was from the first 
by a person who had every right t 
anonymous, and d fortiori not pseuc 
repeat — what was said in some paj 
there was plain mendacityin some of ‘ 
But it seems to behove me to say a litt 
of TJie Fleshly School of Poetry — M r, 
take to myself any blame which ma; 
belong to me ; for I have more than o 
that the animus against my brother, a 
Mr. Robert-Thomas Buchanan-Maitla 
as a vicarious expression of rcsentmC] 
myself had written. Thus then. 

Mr. Swinburne’s volume of Poen 
excited a fluster in 1866, a burlesque 
Spectator for 15 September 1866, nai 
Poets, It was anonymous ; but rumor 
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" With language so awful he dared then to treat ’em, 

Miss Ingelow fainted in Tennyson’s arms ; 

Poor Arnold rushed out, crying ‘ Ssecl’ inficetum ! ’ 

And great bards and small bards were full of alarms : 

Till Tennyson, flaming and red as a gipsy. 

Struck his fist on the table, and uttered a shout : 

‘ To the door with the boy 1 Call a cab ! he is tipsy ] ’ 

And they carried the naughty young gentleman out. 

* # . * # * # 

“Then ‘ Ah ! ’ cried the Chairman, ‘ this teaches me knowledge : 
The future shall find me more wise, by the Powers ! 

This comes of assigning to yoiinkers from college 
Too early a place in such meetings as ours.’ ” 

About the same time I was writing for an American quarter! 
a review of Mr. Swinburne’s poems. It was eventual! 
published, not in America, but as a brochure in Engian^ 
under the name of Szvinburne*s Poems and Ballads^ 
Criticism^ by William Michael Rossetti^ 1866. Bearing i 
mind Mr. Buchanan’s — as I thought it — gratuitous and it 
solent attack upon a poet already so illustrious as M 
Swinburne, and entertaining the opinion that much mo] 
than commensurate laudation had been bestowed by review 
upon the volume (or volumes) of verse which Mr. Buchana 
had up to that time published, I opened my Criticism wit 
the following sentence : — 

“The advent of a new great poet is sure to cause a commotion 
one kind or another ; and it would be hard were this otherwise i 
times like ours, when the advent of even so poor and pretentioi 
a poetaster as a Robert Buchanan stirs storms in teapots.’’ 
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iny brother’s volume of Poems came 
criticized by Mr. Buchanan (so far 
()ctc»ber 1871, when the article in the 
appeared, 

'I'his article was (to use no other ex| 
Rv)ssetti. It was afterwards consider 
severity, direct and implied, was incrca: 
as a pamphlet-volume of about 100 pa^ 
e/ }\)ct}y, and other Phenomena oj 
Pnehanan (Strahan & Co., 1872). I v 
showing.; what opinion Mr. Buchanan c 
])erfonnance.s. These extracts come dii 
and are (practically speaking) verbat 
vmderstnod that the ''Thomas Maitla 
7,tMRa-al c(.mfc)rmity with them. 

'The Poems (we are told) exhibit 
healtln* forms of life. Nothing is 
nothing compleUtly sane. There is 
many ijieces. A sickening desire is 
.sensual uukkI Rossetti has not give 
noteworthy \ncxv, of art He is llc.shl> 
of his hair to the tips of his toes. T 1 
tin* poems, and breadth of poetic i 
rhymes ]Ha:om(; the rule, and not the ( 
oi Sister f/e/en is n'peated with little ( 
thiily iour vt*rs(*s (as a tact, it is repen 
esM'utial alteration, and Mr. Buchan 
••between Hell and Heaven,” chang 
IbsLven and Hell,” and .so .spoiling 
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lust. In Rossetti's poetry there is a veritably stupendous 
preponderance of sensuality and sickly animalism. He and 
Mr. Swinburne merely echo what is vile. I see in Rossetti 
no gleam of Nature, not a sign of humanity. [On a passage 
from The Port 7 mit\ Was ever writing so formally slovenly 
and laboriously limp? [Then, in general] Treatment, down 
to the tiniest detail, frivolous, absurd, and reckless. As 
shapeless and undigested as chaos itself 

On such abuse as this, wholesale and retail, I will not 
express any view of my own, nor solicit the verdict of the 
reader. About twenty-four years have elapsed since Mr. 
Buchanan wrote. If public opinion in that interval has ratified, 
or gone near to ratifying, his dicta, I remain under a mistake. 
If public opinion at the present date should avouch that the 
man who could thus express himself must have had in view 
some object extraneous to the fair and moderate expression 
of a candid conviction, I should be far from astonished. 

According to my recollection of the facts — of which I had 
adequate personal knowledge at the time — my brother was 
but little troubled, and not downcast at all, by the article 
such as it appeared in the Contemporary Reviezv, He had all 
along expected that some one or other would make a point 
of assailing him. He knew himself to be above such an 
assault as was now delivered, and felt moreover that the fact 
of the pseudonym, and the ambiguities which had accomtoanied 
it, gave him a considerable advantage as a defendant. Mr. 
Scott — with an inaccuracy as to date which is very habitual 
to him — relates how, '^as midsummer 1872 was drawing on,” 
he gave a dinner-party which Rossetti attended ; and how 
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the latter shouted out the name of R 
he had discovered to be the writer < 
from this time he occupied himsel 
reply.’^ It is certain (as one of the Fa 
my brother had been informed about 
the middle of October 1871, and that 
undertook a reply for publication. M 
fore quite erroneous. To his other 
demur, but he seems to think the wl 
worthy than I can. My brother was im 
and, being (it is to be supposed) am( 
to him, and known to be on his side c 
he may very likely — and very liarmlc! 
more vociferous than those drawing- 
manners for which Dickens gave the i 
prisms ’’ would dictate. 

It is certainly true that he set-to a 
Buchanan — a fact which is in no wist 
I have just been saying about his 
under the Contemporary attack. He 
say virulently, assailed ; and this m 
imputed moral obliquity than of p 
comings. To be ridiculed was what 
vilified as writing from impure moti\ 
to public impurity was what he ( 
would have been much better — and 
time— to take no part in the contro 
anonymo-pseudonymous attack to d 
perhaps little general memory of i1 
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The Stealthy School of Criticism} To me The Stealthy Si 
of Criticism appears a very sound and telling piece of 
vindication. It rectifies some positive mis-statements 
tained in Mr. Buchanan’s article, and sets the whole ques 
in a much more correct light than the latter had succec 
in casting upon it, or perhaps had been minded to sup 
The pamphlet itself, including this extracted portion, was 
into print, with a view to its being published by Mr. E 
but on consideration it was held to be such as might lay 
author or the publisher open to an action at law — possibl; 
the ground, the greater the truth, the greater the libel 
and it was withheld, and ultimately destroyed. I heard i 
the time ; but long ago I had quite forgotten its treatn 
and details — which were assuredly not scurrilous, but I 
say sarcastic and stinging enough, for my brother was 
reverse of a bad hand at that sort of thing when he c 
to take it up. He was displeased, indignant, and perl 
incensed, and disposed to give as good as he got ” ; but 
as I have said, not sci'iously wounded nor deeply mortifie( 
far as the Coiitemporaiy article went. I can even remer 
that he was frankly amused at some remarks by Mr. Buchc 
upon certain, rhymes in his volume — such as “wet” rhyr 
with “ Haymarket ” ,* and he thought that Mr. Buch? 
had made a very neat travestie of them as follows : — 

“ When winds do roar and rains do pour, 

I-Iard is the life of the sailor : 

He scarcely, as he reels, can tell 
The side-lights from the binnacle : 

He looketh on the wild water,” etc. 
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art, always inclined to sa] 
them as he thought deservi 

Mr. Buchanan, having r 
Rossetti, was not to be aj 
much more envenomed ; an 
I have said) his pamphlet- 
more systematic, and iru 
original review. He here 
as well as some other poe 
the propagation of whatso 
disgusting in vicious displ 
its predecessor, is only v 
living generation of ’ readc 
gotten, the better for all c 
Mr. Buchanan himself. 

I can say this without ar 
side. It must likewise be 
whose feelings in the matte 
or express any especial cor 
acknowledge that, when a 
straightforwardly, and in s 
perhaps have openly respc 
his grave. Mr. Buchanan; 
to ** An Old Enemy,^’ his r« 
and, besides some other ret 
Academy^ i July 1882, “] 
never was a Fleshly Poet 
Caine, soon after Rossett 
following- nhrases. I onlv 
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protest was received in a way which turned irritation into ^ 
wrath into violence. I was unjust, as I have said ; most unjust 
I impugned the purity, and misconceived the passion, of writin, 
hurriedly read, and reviewed cicrrente calarno [but several ir 
had elapsed between the publication of the review-article an 
of the pamphlet]. I make full admission of Rossetti’s claims 
purest kind of literary renown ; and, if I were to criticize his j 
noiv^ I would write very differently.” 

There is another phrase which seems to go near to a 
ting that Mr. Buchanan — in 1871, and also in 1872 — al 
Rossetti just becatise other critics had praised him : — 

At the time it [the review-article] was written, the news] 
were full of panegyric. Mine was a mere drop of gall in an oc 
eau sturee,^^ 

But even this is not quite apposite to the facts. 

“ newspapers ” had had their say about Rossetti’s 1 
towards April and May 1870, whereas Mr. Buch? 
pseudonymous article appeared in October 1871. 

Let me sum up briefly the chief stages in this mise 
and in some aspects disgraceful, affair. i. Mr. Buch 
whether anonymously or pseudonymously — being a 
veritable or reputed — attacked another poet, a year < 
half after the works of the latter had been received 
general and high applause. 2. He attacked him on gn 
partly literary, but more prominently moral. 3. Aft 
had had every opportunity for reflection, he repeatec 
attack in a greatly aggravated form. 4. At a later di 
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Not long after Rossetti’s death an arti 
of Rossetti was written by Mr. Harry 
published in that same Contempomry 
reviled the man during his lifetime. I 
very far from being exclusively so. Some 
in this article appear to me to be amon^ 
acute which have been spoken on that 
ness,” and I will give them here. I will 
while I regard it as a gross calumny to sj 
in any marked sense an adherent of any 
Poetry (if such there was), I do not coi 
some things in his writings to which a 
may, from his own point of view, legitima 
The real question is not whether Rossel 
a poet, was “ fleshly,” but whether ce 
certain modes of treatment and forms oi 
be admitted into poetry as a wide domai 
it as a narrow domain. To this question ] 
and the most sufficient answer is that a 
greatest poets, in all countries and ages 
admitted them ; and I will go a step fu 
presuming to rank Dante Rossetti with tl 
will say that very few of them have admi 
did of those subjects, modes of treatm 
expression. I now cite from Mr. Quilte 

‘‘ It was said once, by a writer anxious to ma 
the Pr^raphaelite school of modern poetry, I 
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unexpected and unnecessary, that gives, to hasty readers and s 
ficial critics, such a wrong impression. And, in the same way 
charges a poem with more colour and form than it can well 
with reference to its special subject, so does he charge his pic 
with a weight of idea which their form and colour scarcely rej 
and in both he calls upon the spectator to be at once the wi 
and the interpreter of his work. From this there results ii 
poetry the following effect— that he is at his finest when he h 
tell some plain story, or exemplify some comparatively simple tho 
the insertion into which of physical facts will heighten the meg 
rather than jar upon it ; or in verses which treat intellectual i 
from a purely sensuous basis, such for instance as in those soi 
which are concerned with the passion of love. When howeve 
seeks to treat either a purely intellectual or a purely spiritual sul 
h e fails almost inevitably, and that apparently in painting as w^ 
in poetry. Like Antgeus, if he is held off the earth too Ion] 
strength fails him. It is this painter-like quality which make 
verse so puzzling; for in idea it is, almost without exception, 
singularly pure and intellectual character. Turn from his ver 
his painting, and the same curious contradiction is forced upoi 
attention. We find continually, in his pictures where the paii 
individuality is most manifest, that the reproduction of the sens 
part of his subject is, so to speak, interfered with by the str 
half-refining, half-abstract quality of his intellect. . . . All the ' 
physical peculiarities to be traced in his works are all due t( 
passionately sensuous but equally passionately intellectual natu 
Rossetti. They are the record of a man whose sense of beaut) 
always being disturbed by his sense of feeling.” 
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attt ndin”- if, and anxieties and 
failure of cj'esi;4lit ; insomnia, 
lialliativcs. Still, on the whole 
of 1S71, and even on to the 
moderately healthy m;ui, and i 
if not exactl}- a htippy one. Foi 
of contentment is essential ; am 
ima'^ination and vehement desi 
suiTOundinos than with himself 
never contented, and therefore n 
1 1 is aspirations, though to soir 
no means soothed into screnit} 
for no aspirations, properly to 
the little life which is rounded 
endowed him with an ample st 
hie'h spirits. I'hese served to wl 
self and for his friends, while ir. 
like a .suroin-r mist of i^looin, w 
w as a successful man : sncccssf 
- neccr.ssarily in a small circle, a 
moia; succe.ssfnl and acclaimed 
wicU'r pnl)iic. Achievement in 
always lonp;e(l for, for these h' 
to p,cm-ral iaa:o‘;nition he was n 
thro\vn in a more Ilian w'onlcd si 
I .ovino and beloved by his fain 
frii-nds, aidcnowlcdj^md by his ii 
oiit 1)V slrant'crs as a man of 
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that my brother — being “ put out,” though not gravely per- 
turbed, by the Contemporary article, and by the announcement 
that it would soon be enlarged and re-published separately — 
must have got even worse sleep than usual, and must have 
exceeded more than usual in his chloral-dosing and its con- 
comitant of alcohol. Certain it is that, when the pamphlet- 
edition appeared (which was towards the middle of May 
1872), with its greatly enhanced virus of imputation and 
suggestion, he received it in a spirit very different from that 
with which he had encountered the review-article, and had 
confuted it in The Stealthy School of Criticism, His fancies 
now ran away with him, and he thought that the pamphlet 
was a first symptom in a widespread conspiracy for crushing 
his fair fame as an artist and a man, and for hounding him 
out of honest society. Most of his friends, myself included, 
combated these ideas. I question whether his closest con- 
fidant, Madox Brown, did so with adequate energy, for he 
himself, though reasonable and clear-headed, was of a very 
suspicious temper in professional matters, and held himself 
and his immediate circle to be not a little ill-used. My 
brother’s notions were, as I have said, fancies, and fancies 
bred, not of a temperate consideration of facts, but of the 
constitutional and mental upset caused by a noxious drug. 
Still, it is manifest, upon the face of his booklet, that the 
charges brought forward and reinforced by Mr. Buchanan 
were by no manner of means light ones. They were sufficient 
— if believed, which I suppose they very scantily were — to 
exclude Rossetti from the companionship of virtuous and 
even of decent people ,* and it was no fault of this accuser 
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that it was by no means a fair 
much of whose work he rated e 
especially. In January 1872, n 
temporary article and the pampK 
the Qitarterly Review (I have 
Courthope) which was unfavoura 
especially to Mr. Morris, less sc 
Hall Caine has spoken of oth< 
Edinhtcrgh Review and the Briti 
and other details, if ever known 
recollection. I can dimly recal 
Echo^ one word in which, cowarc 
my brother unduly. This article- 
reason — has been ascribed to M 
overstrained was the balance of 
my brother seriously consulted n 
not be his duty to challenge the 
duel. I need hardly record my 
common-sensible country are eqm 
Buchanan’s own preface to his p 
same offensive word. After ref 
defence, and the opinion of Mr 
pleased to say (and to this also n 
— “ I have only one word to use c 
myself. They are the inventions 
flattery to bear criticism, and too 
to perceive the real issues of the 
to have occurred to Mr. Buchan 
term “coward” applies more pro 
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Fleshly School of Poetry ; but, as a biographer, I could 
from this point onward tell a word of truth unless I ga^ 
it prominence. In my brother’s life it was deplorab 
piomincnt, though in itself of hardly more importance the 
some one’s bad breath passing across a looking-glass ar 
slurring it for a moment. The whole matter grieved n 
exceedingly at the time, and will always continue to grie^ 
me in reminiscence or record. It is a simple fact that, fro: 
the time when the pamphlet had begun to work into tl 
inner tissue of his feelings, Dante Rossetti was a change 
man, and so continued till the close of his life. Diffici 
though it may be to believe this of a person so self-reliai 
in essentials as Rossetti — one who had all his life been doir 
so many things just as he chose, and because he so chos 
and whether other people liked them or not— it is neverthele 
the truth, as I know but too well. 

On 2 June 1872 I was with my brother all day at No. ; 
Cheync Walk. It was one of the most miserable da] 
of my life, not to speak of his. From his wild way 
talking — about conspiracies and what not — I was astounde 
to perceive that he was, past question, not entirely sane, 
went round for Mr. Scott, then living at No. 92 Cheyi 
Walk; and he (so I noted in my Diary), “as usual, actc 
in a spirit of the truest and kindest friendship.” This seen 
to be the occasion of which Mr. Scott speaks in his Ant 
biographical Notes, He says that “ Mr. Marshall and E 
Hake were there,” but my own impression is that that w: 
on a slightly later day. It is a rather curious coincident 
that, on this same 2 June, my brother completed the sa 
of the picture of which he had painted the background ; 
far back as 1850 at Sevenoaks (see Section XVL), and whic 
he had recently completed under the name of The Bowe 
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with which the picture- dealer receivec 
that, if the picture were not considei 
price, the agreement might be cancelled, 
tion was not less strange as coming froi 
of artists at making a bargain, than as 
dealer (Gambart’s successor) who waj 
care of himself. 

Another most unfortunate circumsi 
the same time — I think a day or twc 
just published his singular poem Fiji) 
sent (as in previous instances) a pri 
brother. The latter looked into th 
astonishment of bystanders, he at one 
lines at its close as being intended a 
or as a spiteful reference to somethin 
or might be alleged to have occurre 
moment he relented, with an effusion oj 
attached, and illustrious friend ; but ii 
scarcely credible delusion returned. I 
as a leading member of the conspii 
to last, I was never able to discern t 
bear had ever been expelled from the \ 
mind. He saw no more of Brownin 
with him no more ; and on one or tv 
great poet, the object of Rossetti’s 
homage, kindly enquired of me concern 
a wish to look him up, I was compc 
suggestion, lest worse should ensue — n 
in a very absurd and unaccountabL 
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called The Hunting of the Snark were in fact intended as 
a pasquinade against himself. So Mr. Dodgson was another 
member of the conspiracy. 

Thus then on 2 June I was dismayed to find my brother 
an actual monomaniac. I, who had known him from infancy, 
had never before seen or surmised the faintest seed of 
insanity in him. Wilful indeed he always was, but, so far 
from being mad, his strong idiosyncrasy had never trenched 
even . upon what can be called the eccentric. He was 
eminently natural, as very many Italians arc ; and in this 
quality he followed, to my thinking, rather the Italian model 
than the English, which latter derives more from sturdy 
straightforwardness than from direct temperament. He was 
easy, abrupt when he liked, and transparently intelligible 
— except in so far as a high and subtle mind baffles 
one of a dull or conventional order. On that fatal 2 June, 
and for many days and months ensuing, I was compelled 
to regard my brother as partially insane, in the ordinary 
sense of that term. It was only after an interval of time, 
and as I had opportunity to compare and consider the 
opinions expressed by medical men and others well qualified 
to judge, that I came to the conclusion that he never had 
been and never became thus insane at all, but was on the 
contrary the victim of chloral, acting upon strained nerves, 
mental disquiet, and a highly excitable imagination — all these 
coupled with a grievous and fully justified sense of wrong. 
For many years past my conviction has been that hypo- 
chondria, consequent upon the over-dosing with chloral and 
alcohol — this, and not anything dependent upon constitutional 
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the chloral, but without Icavir 
incentives of which I have just 
the cause, his mind was truly n 
supposed things contrary to rea 
delusions or hallucinations. ] 


afterwards — any visual delusio 
delusions, as I shall have over-r 
Mr. Marshall was called i 


summoned also Dr. Maudsley, 
diseases. My brother, in his 
Dr. Maudsley, and even went 
probably no doctor, but some 
a sinister purpose. Of course 
medical inspection and consul 
accuracy what was the precis 
formed of the case.^ He agree 
care was requisite, and a cessa 
ment. 

Dr. Hake, in his Memoirs 
with much good feeling aboui 
scrupulous reserve which mark 
in any reference to a patient, 
of the Rossetti family in tho: 
some of his observations, and s 


“ One morning [I consider t] 
7 June] I visited him [Dante Ross 
that the restlessness of the past ni| 
Qualifying his request with an ex 
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to Brown, though I do not now realize to myself his presence] 
came to Roehamptoii ; and I remember well his saying, as he 
in my quiet drawing-room, that he was enjoying what he had so 
ceased to feel, and that was peace. 

I recollect that dismal cab-journey from Chelsea 
Roehampton. It brought out the state of physical delu 
besetting my brother as to sounds ; for he insisted, se\ 
times during the transit, that a bell was being rung on 
roof of the cab, to his annoyance ; and, at the momen 
dismounting at Dr. Hake’s door, he tartly apostrophized 
cabman with the words, “ Why did you ring that be 
The cabman looked blank, as might be expected. He 
often been called for my brother from a neighbouring ra 
and it is probable that, on getting back there, he impa: 
his opinion that “ there must be something queer with 
Rossetti.” 

Dr. Hake’s next phrase (which I shall proceed to qi 
anon) is. He sat up late in conversation ” etc, ; but to 
it seems that he here mixes up the transactions of two diffe 
evenings. We arrived at Dr. Hake’s house quite after d 
perhaps towards lo P,M. ; and little, I should say, was c 
beyond settling down for the night. The next day—Satui 
by my reckoning — happened to be a very untoward one 
my brother’s retirement It was the day preceding W 
Sunday (or some such holiday-time) ; and, when we wa 
out under Dr. Hake’s pleasant escort, we found any nun 
of gipsy-vans and other vehicles encumbering the high-r 
Rossetti’s roaminc^ ideas beiiier still in the ascendant. 
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luck would have it, this passage del 
monkey pranks played by Caliguk 
his submissive senators half out of 1 
depicted bore a perilous analogy t 
brances of my brother’s brain. I cai 
greatly urged by him to proceed, as 
too-appetizing details. I now recur 1 

He sat up late in conversation wi 
family-matters ; but his night was the me 
hitherto passed through.’’ 

The Doctor’s laudable reticence a' 
followed by Mr. Bell Scott, who, in hi 
says : — 

‘‘ A cab was brought at once. We a] 
him [Rossetti] so willing to go ; but that 
wanted to be secluded, and for three di 
only by a treatment invented for the mo 
was he cured.” 

It will be perceived that Mr. See 
Dr. Hake in mixing up the occuri 
and night with those of Saturday n 
Dante Rossetti should have been i 
house occupied by Dr. Hake, with ( 
and with my company to boot, tl: 
which he could command solitude if 

Putting together the statements it 
the reader mav readily infer that soi 
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heard (this was of course a further instance of absolute 
physical delusion) a voice which twice called out at him s 
term of gross and unbearable obloquy — I will not here repeal 
it. He would endure no longer a persecution from which he 
perceived no escape. He laid his hand upon a bottle o1 
laudanum which, unknown to us all, he had brought with him 
swallowed its contents, and dropped the empty bottle into a 
drawer. Of course his intention was suicide; but it was 
a case in which suicide was prompted not only by generally 
morbid and fallacious ideas but by a real hallucination, and 
one therefore in which the constant verdict of unsound 
mind ” would have been both admissible and necessary. 
How he had obtained the laudanum I never knew. Maybe 
he had long had it about him as an opiate, even before he 
began the nightly course of chloral. 

The Sunday opened calmly and hopefully. The fact that 
my brother did not appear at the family-breakfast was only 
conformable to his ordinary habits. Dr. Hake went up in 
two or three instances, and always found him sleeping with 
extreme placidity. He encouraged me to hope that this 
might be the beginning of a new lease of natural sleep, and 
that Dante would soon be taking a marked turn for the 
better. At last — this may have been towards four o’clock 
in the afternoon — he came clown again, with an exceedingly 
grave face. He told me that such unusually prolonged sleep 
did not seem natural ; that my brother’s appearance was no 
longer satisfying to a medical eye ; and that the symptoms 
might almost point to serous apoplexy. I ran out for a 


